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Please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Alass.  Gen.  Hospital, 
Boston.  Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

Greetings  to  each  alumna!  When  we  realize  that  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  graduates  have  left  the  “ dear  old 
M.  G.  H.”  since  the  school  was  organized  in  1873  i that  some 
have  penetrated  the  interior  of  South  Africa ; others  have 
gone  to  Alaska,  Turkey,  England,  Scotland,  Greece,  Texas 
and  California,  is  it  strange  that  at  last  the  need  is  felt  for  a 
*iieans  of  intercourse,  for  something  that  will  bring  us  nearer 
in  spirit  at  least } 

It  is  in  response  to  the  expression  of  some  hundreds  of  our 
graduates,  that  a magazine  would  be  interesting  to  them,  that 
this  little  quarterly  is  finally  published. 

The  editors  neither  desire  nor  expect  it  to  be  especially  ed- 
ucational— that  function  may  be  better  left  to  our  “American 
Journal  of  Nursing,”  but  if  it  can  be  a social  success  it  will 
surely  fill  a great  need  and  the  editors  will  be  well  repaid  for 
their  efforts. 

To  make  it  a success  we  must  have  the  co-operation  of  each 
reader.  We  want  news  of  the  occupations,  environments. 
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successes,  failures,  marriages,  births  and  deaths  of  all  our 
large  family.  We  may  be  inspired,  instructed  and  amused  by 
exchanges  of  experiences. 

The  only  danger  we  might  apprehend  from  a successful 
publication  is  getting  localized  in  our  nursing  interests,  which 
would  be  a distinct  misfortune.  Let  us  try  to  demonstrate 
an  effect  to  the  contrary. 

As  we  are  amateur  at  editorial  business  we  crave  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers,  and  we  make  our  first  bow  to  the 
nursing  public  with  all  humility. 


Sick  Relief  Association. — All  the  graduates  are  urged  to 
think  seriously  concerning  the  Sick  Relief  Association.  It 
has  been  formed  believing  that  there  should  be  some  organi- 
zation to  which  a sick  nurse  might  turn  for  assistance  in 
time  of  need.  Only  a small  number  have  joined,  and,  unless 
there  is  a considerable  increase  in  membership  soon,  the  money 
already  paid  in  might  as  well  be  refunded  and  the  organization 
disbanded. 

The  dues  are  five  dollars  a year.  No  money  can  be  drawn 
until  there  are  ^i,ooo  in  the  treasury.  No  member  may  re- 
ceive any  benefit  within  a year  from  the  first  payment.  The 
above  conditions  fulfilled,  a benefit  of  ;^io  per  week  may  be 
paid  a member  in  good  standing  during  an  illness  of  more 
than  one  week,  and  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  duration. 

Members  desiring  benefits  must  send  an  application  to  the 
treasurer  with  a certificate  of  her  attending  physician,  stating 
dia^rnosis  and  duration  of  illness. 

The  President  of  the  Association  is  Miss  Esther  Dart, 
Stillman  Infirmary,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mi^s  Annie  Smith, 
123  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

Either  of  the  above  will  be  glad  to  give  further  information 
and  to  receive  applications  for  membership. 


State  Registration. — Nurses  who  do  not  register  in  Massa- 
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chiisetts  before  April  27  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  State 
J^oard  Examinations  before  they  can  practice  as  registered 
nurses  and  use  the  R.  N.  after  their  names. 

To  use  the  R.  N.  in  professional  correspondence  is  the  best 
way  of  educating  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  state  has  a 
Board  of  Examiners  to  determine  the  status  of  women  who 
wish  to  practice  as  trained,  competent  nurses. 

Apply  for  papers  to  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Harvey,  State  House, 
Bqston. 


A Law  that  A jfccts  Nurses. — Every  nurse  in  private  prac- 
tice, district  or  social  service  work,  should  know  the  following 
law  of  Massachusetts  : 

Section  49.  “ Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  in- 
flamed, swollen  and  red,  and  show  unnatural  discharge  at  any 
time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
nurse,  relative  or  other  attendant  having  charge  of  such  infant,  to 
report  in  writing  within  six  hours  thereafter  to  The  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant 
reside,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  eyes  and  unnatural  discharge  exist.  On  receipt  of  such  report, 
or  of  notice  of  the  same  symptoms  given  by  a physician  as  pro- 
vided by  the  following  section,  the  Board  of  Health  shall  take  such 
immediate  action  as  it  may'  deem  necessary^  in  order  that  blindness 
may  be  prevented.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.” 

Note  that  reporting  to  the  doctor  is  not  sufficient  and  it 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  nurses  failing  to  notify 
the  board  of  health  are  liable  to  arrest. 


The  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Stark,  is  doing  excellent  work  on  the  lines  of 
Preventive  Medicine. 

Five  nurses  for  contagious  work  alone  are  on  the  staff. 
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The  pre-natal  work  is  assuming  important  proportions. 
Nurses  visit  the  prospective  mothers,  take  their  histories  and 
study  their  home  environment.  Unless  the  mother  is  tainted 
with  tuberculosis  she  is  instructed  to  eat  such  food  as  will 
enable  her  to  nurse  her  baby,  and  suitable  preparation  is  made 
for  the  little  one’s  coming.  The  urine  is  tested  at  regular 
intervals,  and  the  mother  is  taught  what  to  avoid  and  what 
she  should  do  in  order  that  the  new  life  should  begin  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  staff  are  a “suspect  nurse,” 
whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  all  cases  suspected  of  contagion 
during  the  period  of  uncertainty.  She  instructs  the  patient 
and  family  as  to  the  proper  precautions,  and  sees  that  they 
are  carried  out.  The  other  is  a “ practical  dietitian  ” who  goes 
into  the  homes  and  demonstrates  to  the  people  what  to  buy 
and  how  to  cook  it,  that  for  the  least  expenditure  the  most 
satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained.*  Last,  but  not  necessari-"* 
ly  least,  is  the  humble  charwoman  who  goes  into  the  homes 
to  scrub  under  the  direction  of  the  nurse.  What  other  de- 
velopments may  yet  transpire  it  will  be  interesting  to  note. 
Miss  Stark’s  next  report  will  be  eagerly  looked  for. 


THE  NURSE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1911,  Miss  Anna  W. 
Goodrich,  N.  N.,  Inspector  of  Training  School  for  New  York  State.] 

With  honors  that  are  accorded  few  men  and  fewer  women, 
a few  months  ago,  England  laid  one  of  her  daughters  to  rest. 
In  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  a vast  assembly  knelt 
reverently  as  the  Church  gave  thanks  to  God  “ That  the  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  of  His  servant,  Florence,  were  over.” 
England  lost  a great  patriot,  the  world  lost  a great  humanita- 
rian and  a great  teacher  of  sanitatian  and  hygiene.  And  the 
shadow  that  always  falls  with  the  passing  of  a great  soul  was 
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deepened  for  us  in  the  United  States,  for  only  a short  time 
before,  we  had  lost  a disciple  of  Miss  Nightingale,  a great 
teacher  and  to  some  of  us  more  than  a teacher,  a much  needed 
counselor  and  a dear  friend.  Death  did  not  come  to  her  gen- 
tly at  twilight,  but  in  the  full  vigor  of  a splendid  womanhood, 
with  a suddeness  and  harshness  to  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
be  reconciled,  she  was  torn  from  the  home  she  loved  and  the 
children  who  needed  her,  and  hurled  into  eternity.  At  this 
very  time  there  lay  on  her  desk  the  opening  lines  of  one 
further  effort  to  present  to  the  public  the  subject  so  near  to 
both.  The  Education  of  the  Nurse.  She  was  to  have  read 
this  paper  at  the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Training  School  for 
Nurses  by  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  Crimean  war  and  a grateful  English  public  produced 
the  systematized  course  of  training  for  nurses  that  Miss  Night- 
ingale had  already  voiced  the  need  of,  “ the  essentials  of 
which,”  she  says,  “may  be  shortly  given  thus  ” : — 

{a)  “That  nurses  should  be  technically  trained  in  hospitals 
organized  for  the  purpose.” 

{b)  “That  they  should  live  in  homes  fit  to  form  the  moral 
lives  and  discipline.” 

How  almost  with  bitterness  she  must  have  realized  what 
such  schools  would  have  meant  to  her  country  when  with  her 
little  band  of  forty  nurses  she  faced  that  awful  barracks  hos- 
pital of  Scutari,  of  which  it  is  written  that  “ When  it  had  in 
it  2400  patients,  the  rows  of  beds  ought  to  have  been  2 3-4 
miles  long,  but  so  great  was  the  overcrowing  that  the  length 
must  have  been  much  less,  perhaps  only  two  miles  long.” 
They  said  it  was  her  modest  nature  that  made  her  shrink 
from  the  welcome  of  her  appreciative  countrymen  and  steal 
back  unrecognized  to  Lea  Hurst.  I think  it  was  not  that  ; 
modest  she  was,  but  I think  she  could  not  face  rejoicings 
and  adulations  with  that  terrible  tragedy  still  haunting  her. 
“Those  lives,  those  lost  lives,”  wrote  Kinglake  in  a burst  of 
sorrow,  “that  timely  care  might  have  saved.” 
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A great  public  health  movement  has  recently  swept  over 
the  country  ; a public  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  na- 
tional health  are  investigating  social  evils  that  are  producing 
crime  and  disease ; that  are  depleting  the  population  through 
infant  mortality  and  limiting  its  efficiency  through  mental 
defectives. 

And  each  investigating  commission’s  verdict  echoes  King- 
lake’s  cry,  “The  lives,  the  lost  lives  that  timely  care  might 
have  saved,”  and  what  England  needed  then  in  time  of  great 
war  the  whole  world  is  asking  for  today  in  times  of  peace,  a 
body  of  trained  workers  to  be  the  household  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  teaching  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  the  homes, 
the  schools  and  the  institutions.  To  day  we  have  the  train- 
ing schools  that  Florence  Nightingale  hoped  for,  over  looo 
with  200,000  hospital  beds  and  29,000  pupils,  but  are  not 
these  29,000  pupils  trained  for  the  individual  need  of  the 
institution  rather  than  for  wider  service  of  the  State  ? A 
study  of  any  group  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  would 
bear  this  out.  A recent  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  125 
hospitals  shows  the  division  of  services  to  be  approximately 
thus  : — 70%  surgical,  20%  medical,  and  the  remaining  10% 
to  be  divided  between  obstetrics  and  children,  in  favor  of  the 
former.  A few  have  affiliated  for  obstetrics  and  fewer  still 
for  pediatrics.  A few  have  made  some  attempt  at  the  pre- 
liminary course,  by  which  we  mean  the  essential  theory  with 
instruction  in  the  simpler  nursing  procedures  preparatory  to 
the  daily  practice  in  the  wards  ; a preparation  that  has  long 
been  deemed  essential  and  struggled  for  by  teachers  of  nurs- 
ing, and  whose  contention  is  sustained  by  our  leading  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  recently  studying  in  its  broader  aspects 
the  education  of  the  nurse.  But  so  limited  is  the  housing 
capacity,  indeed  so  often  over-crowded  is  it,  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  needed  additional  supervisors 
and  teachers,  that  I think  but  few  institutions  could  establish 
such  preparatory  courses  if  they  would.  All  this  simply  goes 
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to  prove  that  the  hospitals  are  training  the  nurses  for  hospital 
work  and  yet  the  greatest  need  of  the  country  is  for  intelli- 
gent nursing  in  the  homes.  The  hospital  that  trains  the 
nurse  in  surgery  is  doing  service  for  that  hospital  mainly  and 
is  doing  a minimum  service  for  the  State.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  hospital  that  trains  strictly  in  any  specialty,  whereas 
the  State  needs  nurses  trained  and  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  nursing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  ask  in  defence  of  this  procedure 
of  the  hospital,  is  it  reasonable  in  these  days  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement, requiring  so  much  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive preparation  of  the  nurse  for  public  service,  to  lay  this 
burden  on  private  institutions.^  Certainly  not  beyond  the 
point  of  equal  service  rendered.  Is  it  reasonable  for  the  State 
to  expect  a uniform  result  in  any  profession  when  the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  members  of  such  profession  is  left  with  each  indi- 
vidual school  to  be  determined  by  whatever  that  school  has  to 
offer?  It  is  not  strange  that  a horizon  dependent  on  a single 
point  of  view  is  somewhat  narrpwed,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote, one  of  many,  demonstrates:  — Contending  recently  for 
a broader  training  of  the  pupils  in  an  institution  whose  service 
was  almost  wholly  surgical,  I was  told  that  the  thorough  train- 
ing in  surgical  technique  in  an  institution  in  which  the  equip- 
ment and  administration  was  evidently  above  criticism,  more 
than  prepared  the  nurse  for  all  the  medical  work  for  which 
she  would  ever  be  called.  That  with  our  present  excellent 
sanitary  conditions,  typhoid  was  a thing  of  the  past ; and  I 
almost  believed  it,  until  a week  later,  when  in  a town  less  than 
ten  hours  away,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proportion  of  medical 
cases  to  surgical  elicited  the  information  that  while  the  pro- 
portion was  ordinarily  one  to  two  in  favor  of  surgery,  this 
year  the  former  had  been  greater,  owing  to  the  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  during  the  summer  that  had  filled  all  of  the 
medical  beds  and  many  of  the  private  rooms.  But  if  the  in- 
stitution cannot  bear  the  burden  of  the  broad  education  of  the 
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nurse,  where  shall  we  place  it  ? Why  not  upon  the  State? 
Has  the  State  that  looks  after  its  public  schools,  its  teachers, 
its  highways  and  its  waterways,  its  fish  and  forestry,  no 
responsibility  in  the  preparation  of  its  sanitary  teachers  ? 
Could  it  not  and  should  it  not  provide,  if  not  in  colleges, 
in  the  secondary  schools  a preparatory  course  for  those  who 
would  be  nurses,  courses  that  would  be  taken  by  every  girl 
and  woman  who  is  wise  ? Miss  Nightingale,  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Prevention,  said  this  fifty  years  ago  : — 

“ If  the  laws  of  health,  as  far  as  regards  fresh  air,  cleanli- 
ness, light,  etc.,  were  taught  to  mothers  and  schoolmistresses 
(as  well  as  nurses),  would  this  not  prevent  some  children  be- 
ing killed,  some  evil  being  perpetuated  ? On  women  we  must 
depend,  first  and  last,  for  personal  and  household  hygiene  — 
for  preventing  the  race  from  degenerating  in  as  far  as  these 
things  are  concerned.  Would  not  the  true  way  of  infusing 
the  art  of  preserving  its  own  health  into  the  human  race  be 
to  teach  the  female  part  of  it  in  schools  and  hospitals,  both 
by  practical  teaching  and  by  simple  experiments,  in  as  far  as 
these  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  it  ? ” 

And  should  the  State  not  go  still  further  and  require  that 
every  institution  maintaining  a nurse  training  school  with  a 
three  gears'  (note  the  emphasis)  course  shall  provide,  and 
that  every  nurse  seeking  to  pursue  her  profession  shall  give 
evidence  of  having  had  a definite  experience  under  qualified 
teachers  in  properly  equipped  departments  in  the  care  of  the 
child,  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  in  the  care  of  the  medical 
case  as  well  as  the  surgical,  in  the  care  of  the  insane  as  well 
as  the  sane.  Not  any  one  would  deny  I think  that  maternity 
cases  cared  for  in  general  wards  do  not  provide  proper  expe- 
rience in  obstetrics  ; that  a few  sick  children  even  in  a sepa- 
rate ward,  supplemented  by  an  extensive  course  of  lectures,  is 
not  a course  in  pediatrics.  No  one  will  deny  that  a complete 
and  modern  operating  room,  an  active  service,  bare  wards 
and  aseptic  furniture  that  prohibit  the  patients  having  little 
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personal  comforts,  even  the  necessary  toilet  articles,  without 
the  properly  constructed  and  equipped  accessory  departments, 
such  as  diet  kitchens,  pantries,  etc.,  as  important  for  the 
health-restoring  and  safe  guarding  of  the  patients  as  the  drugs 
or  dressing,  are  not  teaching  fields,  or  rather  they  are  teach- 
ing fields  much  to  be  deplored. 

And  if  these  limitations  exist,  as  indeed  they  do,  should  not 
the  State  control,  as  it  does  in  one  country  at  least,  and  per- 
haps more,  all  institutions  for  the  sick,  making  it  necessary 
that  evidence  of  sufficient  funds  to  properly  equip  and  main- 
tain them  shall  be  given,  and  wherever  new  institutions  are 
being  contemplated,  requiring  the  submission  of  all  hospital 
plans  to  a commission  composed  of  hospital  experts,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a nurse.  I believe  I am  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  when  I assert  that  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  yearly  in  trying  to  remedy  in  recently  constructed  in- 
stitutions, errors  in  construction  and  equipment  that  it  is  too 
late  to  ever  wholly  remedy,  errors  that  the  advice  of  such  a 
board  could  not  fail  to  avert. 

And  for  our  teachers,  how  are  they  prepared  ? 

If  there  are  looo  schools  of  nursing,  there  are  at  least  3000 
qualified  teachers  needed  in  these  schools  alone.  There  are 
566  district  nursing  associations  with  1400  workers,  every 
one  of  whom  to  make  her  work  of  the  far  reaching  value  in 
the  community,  that  it  might  be,  should  have  had  some  further 
preparation  than  just  her  training  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
The  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Health  Department  in 
New  York  city  alone,  and  there  should  be  such  a division  in 
every  city  in  the  land,  employs  143  nurses  of  whose  prepara- 
tion the  same  thing  could  well  be  said,  if  the  conclusions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  I quote  in  part, 
are  correct : 

“The  possibilities  of  such  a division,  progressively  and 
efficiently  administered,  are  beyond  prophecy.  A marked  re- 
duction in  infant  mortality,  a higher  level  of  health  and  vital- 
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ity  among  children  who  live,  and  greater  efficiency  of  the 
school  system  due  to  the  increased  ability  of  children  to  ben- 
efit by  their  instruction — not  merely  the  application  of  reme- 
dies, but  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion of  physical  defects  and  low  vitality ; these  direct  results 
may  reasonably  be  expected  and  demanded.  More  remote 
and  less  demonstrable  results  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of 
increased  industrial  efficiency,  of  correspondingly  decreased 
poverty  and  dependency,  and  of  decreased  truancy  and  delin- 
quency that  now  too  often  lead  to  wasted  or  even  criminal 
lives.” 

I think  I am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  just  one  college 
not  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  whole  world,  that  offers 
courses  for  the  nurse  educator.  The  Teachers*  College  of 
Columbia  University  opened  its  doors  to  nurses  in  1900,  and 
since  then  little  groups  of  women,  the  largest  class  we  have 
ever  had,  the  present  numbering  32,  have  entered  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  administrators  and  teachers  in  training 
schools  for  nurses.  With  no  endowments,  mainly  supported 
by  contributions  from  nurses  and  a few  of  their  friends,  this 
little  sub-department,  called  the  course  in  Hospital  Economics, 
has  struggled  on.  The  appointment  by  Dean  Russell  in  1904 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  teachers  to  a chair  in  the  college, 
which  was  made  to  include  our  little  course,  established  it 
more  firmly,  and  last  year  a public  spirited  citizen  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Hartley  Jenkin,  through  a large  endowment,  made 
possible  at  last  what  had  been  hoped  for  all  these  years,  a 
Department  of  Nursing  and  Health.  We  rejoiced  that  Mrs. 
Jenkins’  gift  came  before  Mrs.  Robb  was  taken  from  us.  As 
Miss  Nightingale’s  personal  experience  in  the  little  school  at 
Kaiserworth  and  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  confirmed  her  be- 
lief in  the  systematized  course  of  training  for  nurses,  so  Mrs. 
Robb’s  actual  experience  as  a teacher  and  an  organizer  of 
two  schools  of  nursing  convinced  her  of  the  necessity,  if  the 
pupils  were  to  be  efficient,  and  the  organization  effectual,  of 
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a definite  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  service  of  admin- 
istration and  teaching.  Above  all  other  departments  of  nurs- 
ing, this  was  her  child,  from  its  inception  to  the  day  she  died, 
she  fought  and  worked  and  prayed  for  it.  It;  was  a teacher’s 
bequest  to  her  profession  — and  she  could  have  no  more  fitting 
memorial  than  the  scholarship  fund  that  is  being  raised  by 
the  nurses  throughout  the  country  to  make  possible  with  so 
much  less  struggle  and  hardship  the  preparation  of  our  women 
for  the  administrative  and  teaching  positions  that  so  badly 
need  them.  We  would  wish  that  the  response  to  this  tribute 
should  come  not  only  from  nurses,  but  from  every  citizen  in- 
terested in  institutions  for  the  sick  and  in  the  social  welfare. 
And  that  every  board  of  trustees  would  feel  it  possible  to 
make  a contribution  that  would  insure  the  preparation  of  one 
or  more  of  their  graduates  for  executive  work.  We  ask  this 
as  Mrs.  Robb  did,  for  the  public,  not  the  nurse. 

And  now  above  all,  what  is  our  last  and  greatest  need 
which  cannot  be  met  by  endowments,  and  for  which  I fear 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  State  ? 

In  an  eloquent  address  in  behalf  of  the  Citizen  Army  Bill, 
for  the  home  defence.  Lord  Roberts  said,  “ That  every  man 
should  esteem  it  an  honor  to  help  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, every  woman  should  feel  that  the  children  given  to  her 
are  at  the  disposal  of  her  country.” 

Our  country  needs  her  daughters,  and  I fear  our  mothers 
are  withholding  them.  Would  they  say  that  the  life  of  the 
nurse  is  a life  of  sacrifice,  I would  reply  that  the  healthiest, 
happiest  women  I know  are  nurses.  Would  they  say  that 
they  cannot  submit  their  children  to  the  severity  of  the  prep- 
aration, I say  to-day  what  those  upon  whom  the  doors  of 
their  Alma  Mater  are  closing  to-night  will  say  to-morrow  — 
that  the  happiest  and  most  satisfying  hours  I have  known  in 
my  whole  life  were  spent  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  in  which 
I took  my  training.  If  they  would  shield  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  suffering  and  evil  that  such  preparation  involves. 
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I would  ask  if  any  knowledge  which  will  help  the  wonderful 
structure,  that  God  has  given  us  as  the  container  of  His 
divine  essence,  to  better  serve  the  state,  should  be  withheld 
from  any  man  or  woman. 

There  are  diseases  more  devastating  than  any  wars  that 
might  be  prevented.  There  are  eyes  that  are  sightless  that 
might  have  seen.  There  are  clouded  minds  that  call  for  the 
most  skillful  and  intelligent  ministration,  that  with  such  care 
might  be  restored  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  to  a normal  vis- 
ion. There  are  poor  diseased  bodies  that  must  labor  that 
might  be  helped  to  have  the  healthy  bodies  that  make  labor 
a joy,  not  a curse. 

Once  more,  her  call  sounds  in  our  ears  : — 

“The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

Who  follows  in  His  train  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! daughters  of  God,  why  are  there  so  few  of  you  to 
answer  ? ” 

To  you  who  have  this  evening  become  my  professional  sis- 
ters, I extend  an  eager  welcome.  Our  need  of  you  is  very 
great,  and  all  the  greater  because  of  the  richness  of  your  op- 
portunities. It  has  been  your  privilege  to  come  in  daily  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  great  minds  of  the  medical  world,  to 
serve  in  an  institution  broad  in  its  policies,  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  instruction,  complete  and  modern  in  its 
equipment.  You  have  been  placed  under  a superintendent 
to  whom  no  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  than  to  say  that  she 
counted  neither  time  nor  cost  in  preparing  herself  to  meet  her 
great  responsibilities  ; than  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  desire 
to  prepare  yourselves  to  serve  in  the  institutions,  as  I earnest- 
ly hope  some  will,  go  and  ask  your  superintendent  not  what 
you  shall  do,  but  what  she  did  and  follow  her  example.  Your 
presence  here  to  night  is  evidence  of  the  steadfastness  of  your 
purpose,  of  your  fitness  for  the  tasks  that  lie  before  you- 
The  future  is  yours  ; go  out,  I beg,  and  demonstrate  the  high- 
ness of  your  calling  and  the  value  of  your  preparation.  And 
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if  your  trained  eyes  and  hands  and  mind  are  but  the  servants 
of  your  heart,  you  cannot  fail.  Teachers  you  will  be,  whether 
you  will  or  not,  whether  the  scope  of  your  work  is  wide  or 
limited,  teachers  whether  by  precept  or  by  example.  And 
who  shall  ever  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of,  or  limit  the 
bounds  of  the  humblest  example.  Long  after  the  text  books 
that  we  have  loved  to  teach  from  are  replaced  by  ones  more 
modern,  the  pupils  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School 
will  still  bear  the  stamp  of  the  splendid,  joyful,  living  person- 
ality of  their  first  head.  The  writings  which  alone  should 
make  their  author  immortal  may  lie  untouched  on  dusty 
shelves,  but  the  thousands  of  lamps  lighted  by  the  little  lamp 
that  broke  the  gloom  of  Scutari  will  never  be  extinguished. 
Remember  that  the  greatest  teacher  that  ever  lived,  before 
whom  millions  have  bowed  and  said  “ Master,”  wrote  once 
only,  and  that  once  in  sand. 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSING  SERVICE. 

JANE  F.  RILEY. 

The  primary  object  in  organizing  the  Red  Cross  was  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

The  alleviation  of  suffering  caused  by  war,  pestilence,  fa- 
mine, fire,  floods,  and  other  great  calamities,  and  to  devise 
and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  them,  is  the  object  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  as  re-organized  in  1905. 

With  the  growth  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  activities  into  new  fields,  as  emergency  relief, 
tuberculosis  work,  and  First  Aid  Instruction,  the  need  of 
nurses  in  time  of  peace  was  strongly  recognized. 

For  various  reasons  nurses  have  not  heretofore  responded 
to  the  call  for  enrolment,  mainly,  perhaps,  that  the  depart- 
ment came  under  the  direction  of  people  not  in  sympathy 
with  nurses’  standards  and  ideals. 

This  excuse  can  no  longer  be  advanced,  for  the  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  nurses. 
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No  such  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  to  any  one  body 
of  women  as  now  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  nurses  of  America  to 
prove  their  ability  and  do  a great  work,  and  do  it  so  well  that 
to  be  known  as  a Red  Cross  Nurse  will  carry  with  it  a prestige 
to  be  eagerly  sought  and  guarded  as  the  highest  privilege. 

On  December  20th,  1909,  the  Red  Cross  War  Relief  Board, 
having  previously  had  several  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of  Nursing,  appointed  a 
National  Committee  on  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 

This  National  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  members,  nine 
of  whom  are  nurses,  with  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano,  superintendent 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  as  chairman. 

By  this  arrangement  the  whole  system  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  is  placed  under 
one  head,  so  that  in  case  of  war  the  nursing  force  will  be  in 
complete  accord  with  the  medical  service. 

By  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  with  the  majority  of 
the  members  nurses,  the  responsibility  of  the  Nursing  De- 
partment of  the  Red  Cross  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nurses. 

A general  plan  of  enrolment  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Committee  at  a meeting  held  in  New  York  in  January,  1910. 

The  National  Committee  appoints  in  each  State,  from  names 
submitted  by  the  State  Nurses’  Association,  a State  Commit- 
tee of  graduate  nurses,  who  in  turn  appoints  such  local  com- 
mittees as  is  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  en- 
rolment throughout  the  State. 

Local  committees  consist  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
ten  nurses  appointed  by  the  State  Committee,  and  of  two 
members  of  the  Local  Red  Cross  Chapter,  where  such  exist, 
appointed  by  the  said  chapter ; but  the  Red  Cross  members 
are  not  obligatory,  as  the  work  of  the  local  committee  has 
been  hampered  in  many  instances  by  delay  in  securing  the 
Red  Cross  members. 

The  National  Committee  has  a general  supervision  over  the 
formation  and  work  of  all  other  committees. 
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Local  committees  receive  all  applications  for  enrolment, 
secure  the  required  credentials,  decide  whether  applicants  are 
qualified,  forward  to  the  National  Chairman  applications  and 
credentials  of  accepted  members,  and  keep  a card  catalogue 
at  local  headquarters. 

A return  postal  card  will  be  mailed  to  all  Red  Cross  Nurses 
in  April  and  October  of  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing  addresses. 

The  requirements  for  enrolment  are  the  same  as  for  mem- 
bership in  the  nursing  organizations.  It  is  quite  important 
that  applicants  who  are  members  of  Alumhae  or  State  Asso- 
ciations should  be  in  good  standing  in  their  societies,  for  the 
president  and  secretary  of  either  association  must  sign  cre- 
dentials, and  they  must  also  receive  the  endorsement  of  their 
training  school  superintendent.  In  states  where  registration 
is  required  by  law,  graduates  of  schools  not  acceptable  to 
State  Boards  will  not  be  considered  eligible  for  enrolment  as 
Red  Cross  Nurses.  Information  is  requested  in  regard  to 
previous  experience,  such  as  would  fit  a nurse  for  executive 
positions  or  for  special  service  in  time  of  emergency. 

All  applicants  endorsed  by  the  local  committee  will  receive 
a card  of  appointment,  signed  by  either  the  National  Chair- 
man or  the  Secretary,  and  at  the  same  time  will  receive  a Red 
Cross  badge,  with  name  and  number  of  the  badge  engraved 
on  the  back,  and  a record  of  the  same  will  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington. 

The  Army  has  accepted  the  Red  Cross  Nurses  for  the 
“ army  reserve,”  and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  nurses 
are  needed  all  records  will  be  easily  available  and  of  great 
value  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  the  event  of  war,  all  nurses  will  be  expected  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United 
States  ; but  this  oath  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  citizenship 
of  the  nurse,  and  is  only  operative  during  the  period  of  her 
employment  in  time  of  war. 
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Should  war  be  declared,  all  Red  Cross  Nurses  would  be 
expected  to  report  at  once  to  the  local  secretary,  giving  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  a call,  and  should  thereafter  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  service.  If  not  ready  for  service,  report  and  get 
excused  from  duty.  Nurses  are  not  required  to  respond  to  a 
call  for  service  in  time  of  peace,  when  such  response  would 
seriously  interfere  with  duties  already  assumed. 

As  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  sign  of  war,  the  question 
may  reasonably  be  asked.  Why  should  I enroll  now  ? “ In 

time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.”  At  the  time  of  any  great 
disaster  it  is  impossible  to  investigate  the  moral  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  of  nurses  who  would  volunteer  for  service, 
as  was  clearly  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 

Local  headquarters  will  be  at  the  “Boston  Nurses’  Club.” 
Here  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  will  be 
kept  on  file.  A responsible  person  is  on  call  night  and  day, 
and  a quick  response  can  be  made  in  the  event  of  any  emer- 
gency requiring  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  Nurses. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  never  have  another  war,  and  that 
no  other  great  disaster  may  come  near  us  ; but  if  the  time 
comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  let  it  find  us  ready. 

Nurses  in  active  service  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  Nurses.  There  is  no  expense  involved 
by  enrollment.  There  is  a simple  form  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
applicant,  and  full  information  and  papers  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  National  Headquarters  at  Washington  or  to 
Miss  Jennie  R.  Dix,  7 Avon  Street,  Cliftondale,  Mass. 


It  is  not  required  of  every  man  and  woman  to  be  or  do 
something  great.  Most  of  us  must  content  ourselves  with 
taking  parts  in  the  chorus,  as  far  as  possible  without  discord. 


VAN  DYKE. 
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The  Method  of  Administering, 

AND  Various  Forms  of  Anaesthesia  in  Use,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

By  grace  K.  PERKINS. 

During  the  past  two  years  I have  anaesthetised  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  1,800  patients  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
without  serious  mishap  at  the  time  of  operation.  Neither 
has  there  been  a serious  case  of  ether  pneumonia  resulting. 
Several  patients  have  had  bronchitis,  nearly  all  of  these  being 
children  who  were  filled  with  mucus.  All  adult  patients  are 
given  morphia  gr.  ^ and  atropine  gr.  s.c.,  from  half  an 
hour  to  fifteen  minutes  before  they  are  anaesthetised.  This 
is  important,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st. — That  less  ether  has  to  be  given. 

2d. — It  calms  the  patient. 

3d. — Dries  up  mucus  and  saliva. 

4th. — The  patient  is  enabled  to  sleep  longer  after  operation. 

5th. — It  tends  to  make  the  patient  less  nauseated. 

The  following  anaesthetics  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  : 
ether,  nitrous  oxide,  gas  and  oxygen,  anaesthol,  novocaine, 
stovaine  or  tropocaine. 

The  first  and  commonest  of  these  is  ether.  Ether  is  admin- 
istered by  the  open,  semi-open  and  closed  methods  ; the  open 
being  called  the  “drop  method.”  This  is  given  by  means  of 
of  an  Esmarch  mask,  the  ether  being  dropped  on  almost 
continuously.  It  requires  a large  amount  of  ether,  as  it 
evaporates  so  quickly,  and  is  not  very  desirable,  except  with 
children  or  frail,  delicate  women.  The  closed  method  is  rarely 
used,  but  for  certain  cases  is  very  desirable— one  reason  being 
that  it  is  less  irritating  to  the  bronchi.  It  is  given  with  the 
gas  bag,  face  piece,  and  ether  chamber  of  the  Bennett  Inhaler. 
Ether  is  poured  on  the  gauze  which  is  packed  in  the  ether 
chamber.  The  patient  breathes  into  the  bag  ; air  is  admitted 
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through  two  air  valves,  one  in  the  face  piece,  and  one  on  top 
of  the  bag.  If  the  patient  becomes  cyanosed  the  valve  is 
opened  and  fresh  air  supplied.  The  semi-open  is  the  method 
that  is  most  commonly  used,  and  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

By  holding  the  cone  a short  distance  from  the  patient’s  face 
and  working  it  down  by  degrees,  one  is  enabled  to  put  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  the  ether  in  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes,  with  little  or  no  excitement. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  becomes  unconscious  the  head  is 
turned  to  one  side,  to  allow  a free  drainage  of  mucus  and 
saliva.  The  tongue  also  falls  forward,  although  occasionally 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  jaw  to  be  held  to  pull  the 
tongue  away  from  the  pharyngeal  wall. 

Nose  tubes  are  rarely  resorted  to,  but  it  sometimes  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  tongue  forward  by  means  of  a stitch  put 
through  it.  A mouth  gag  and  tongue  forceps  are  always 
carried. 

Very  many  patients  are  started  with  gas  and  ether,  which 
is  given  by  means  of  a Bennett  Inhaler.  The  patient  first 
breathes  nitrous  oxide  and  air,  then  nitrous  oxide.  When 
signs  of  gas  anaesthesia  appear  ether  is  slowly  turned  on  by 
means  of  an  ether  chamber  in  the  apparatus.  Thus  they  get 
accustomed  to  the  ether  by  degrees,  causing  less  irritation. 

Gas  and  oxygen  are  attracting  considerable  attention 
throughout  the  country.  In  1903,  Drs.  Allen  and  Garland 
gave  it  a thorough  trial  in  this  hospital.  Its  chief  use  is  that 
it  does  not  irritate  the  kidneys  or  lungs.  One  of  the  surgeons 
used  it  last  year  on  his  service  with  very  good  success.  The 
only  difficulty  being  its  expense.  There  is  a special  apparatus 
for  giving  it,  manufactured  by  Barth  & Co.  of  London,  but 
there  is  no  rebreathing  of  gas,  which  makes  it  very  expensive. 
A cheaper  arrangement  has  been  devised  by  connecting  the 
oxygen  and  gas  cylinders  by  means  of  a Y-shaped  rod  to  the 
gas  bag  and  face  piece  of  the  Bennett  Inhaler. 
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The  patient  is  first  rendered  unconscious  by  means  of  the 
gas  and  then  his  color  is  regulated  by  the  oxygen.  In  this 
way  he  is  kept  in  good  color  during  the  entire  operation. 

Post  operative  pain  has  to  be  looked  after,  as  they  are  con- 
scious soon  after  the  face  piece  is  removed.  There  is  apt  to 
to  be  no  nausea  by  this  method. 

One  of  our  surgeons  starts  his  patients  with  anaesthol, 
which  is  a compound  of  ethyl  chloride  17%,  ether  47.10%, 
and  of  chloroform  35.89%.  It  is  considered  much  safer  than 
pure  chloroform,  and  is  much  pleasanter  to  inhale  than  ether. 
It  is  given  with  an  Esmarch  mask  and  dropper  ; being  dropped 
slowly  until  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  then  rapidly, 
slowing  as  the  patient  becomes  unconscious.  Ether  is  also 
administered  by  the  semi-open  method. 

Anaesthol  is  often  used  for  the  entire  operation  when  the 
patient  has  bronchitis  or  where  ether  is  contra-indicated.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  have  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the 
pulse  falls  below  60  ether  is  resorted  to  for  a time. 

Crile  ether,  so-called  as  it  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Crile  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  often  used  where  it  is  difficult  to  use  a 
cone  constantly,  as  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  jaw  or  tongue. 
Tubes  are  put  up  the  nostrils  as  far  as  the  epiglottis,  then  the 
pharynx  is  packed  with  a handkerchief  gauze. 

The  tubes  are  connected  by  a Y-shaped  rod  to  a tube  on 
which  is  a small  glass  funnel,  that  is  packed  with  a sponge. 
Ether  is  slowly  dropped  on  this,  care  being  taken  that  it  does 
not  run  back  into  the  tube.  It  is  important  that  the  patient 
have  at  least  morphia  gr.  i s.c.  before  anaesthesia,  and  to  be 
well  etherized  by  the  cone  method  in  the  beginning. 

Rectal  ether  has  been  used  in  the  hospital  by  Dr.  Allen, 
meeting  with  fair  success.  Its  use  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  and  a number  of  deaths  have  been  reported 
elsewhere.  Air  is  forced  through  ether  by  a cautery  bulb, 
entering  the  rectum  through  a rectal  tube. 

From  twelve  to  twenty  minutes  are  necessary  for  anaesthesia 
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— the  odor  being  perceptible  on  the  breath  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes. 

Local  anaesthesia  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia,  hernia  and  some  minor  operations.  Novocaine  i to  2% 
with  adrenalin  is  usually  injected. 

The  anaesthetist  is  obliged  to  divert  the  patient’s  mind  and 
keep  him  calm. 

Dr.  Allen  has  given  one  hundred  and  eighty  spinal  anaes- 
thesias at  the  hospital  with  very  good  success,  on  the  whole. 
It  is  very  useful  in  certain  types,  more  so  in  men  than  women, 
and  in  old  or  middle  age. 

It  is  used  for  herniae,  hemorrhoids,  prostatectomy,  ampu- 
tations, etc.  It  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  cases  of  shock  from 
railroad  accidents,  where  amputation  is  necessary.  Either 
stovaine,  novocaine,  or  tropococaine,  with  adrenalin  is  used.  It 
is  injected  in  the  first  or  second  lumbar  interspace. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  givingany  anaesthetic 
is  the  patient’s  confidence  in  the  anaesthetist.  In  cases  where 
this  is  established  the  patient  takes  the  anaesthetic  quietly, 
and  the  general  condition  during  the  operation  is  apt  to  be 
improved. 

An  interesting  demonstration  of  anaesthesia  by  nitrous  ox- 
ide and  oxygen  was  recently  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  by  C.  K.  Teter  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  when  his  own  apparatus  for  its  administration  was  used, 
which  is  most  complete.  In  a paper  on  nitrous  oxide  and 
oxygen,  read  before  the  Northeastern  Dental  Association, 
held  in  Boston  Oct.  1910,  Dr.  Teter  describes  this  clever 
apparatus  very  clearly. 


PROFESSOR  EHRLICH  AND  HIS  WORK. 

By  HARRIET  O.  COOMBS. 

Paul  Ehrlich  was  born  on  March  14,  1854,  in  Streklen,  in 
the  Province  of  Siberia.  His  was  a family  of  business  men. 
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but  his  paternal  grandfather  was  actively  interested  in  Botany 
and  Physics,  and  still  lectured  on  these  subjects  when  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Professor  Ehrlich  studied  medicine  at  Breslau,  Strassburg, 
Frieburg  and  Leipsic.  He  is  spoken  of  as  an  indifferent 
student.  At  the  end  of  a five  year  term  he  failed  to  pass  the 
examinations.  He  remained  at  the  university  another  year, 
during  which  his  research  work  assumed  so  original  and  im- 
portant an  aspect  that,  on  the  strength  of  that,  he  was  gradu- 
ated. In  1909  Professor  Ehrlich  received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
medical  research.  Last  year  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  the 
City  of  New  York  granted  $10,000  to  him  to  be  used  in  scien- 
tific investigation  in  his  famous  institute  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany. 

Professor  Ehrlich  has  been  the  means  of  standardizing  the 
Anti-Toxins  of  Diphtheria.  He  has  worked  to  find  a cure  for 
cancer  and  sleeping-sickness. 

In  his  work  for  the  cure  for  syphilis  he  decided  to  find  a 
drug  by  which,  with  one  injection,  he  would  be  able  to  com- 
pletely cure  the  disease. 

His  previous  work  very  much  simplified  the  problem.  It 
required  only  a short  time  for  him  to  find  a substance  which 
gave  all  experimental  evidence  of  answering  the  purpose. 
The  drug  is  named  Dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol,  but  being  the 
six  -hundred  and  sixth  of  the  series,  it  is  popularly  called  “606,” 
and  is  known  as  Salversan.  The  drug  has  created  a wide- 
spread interest,  and  in  the  skin  ward  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  about  ten  patients  have  been  treated.  The 
injection  has  been  made  in  the  Gluteus  Maximus  Muscle,  one 
half  of  the  drug  injected  on  either  side.  The  patient  is  kept  in 
bed,  a two  hourly  chart,  and  a twenty-four  hour  urine  chart  are 
kept.  In  nearly  every  case  the  patient  has  suffered  the  first 
night  with  pain  in  the  legs,  like  sciatica,  from  pressure,  and 
in  some  instances  morphia  has  been  given.  The  temperature 
rises  a little  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  a suppression  of  the  urine. 
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In  two  cases,  where  skin  lesions  could  be  observed  the  re 
suit  was  remarkable,  cleaning  up  in  a few  days,  when  the  old 
treatment  would  take  months  to  attain  the  same  results. 
Whether  the  cure  is  m all  cases  lasting  can  only  be  determined 
after  years  of  observation. 

An  interesting  article  on  “ Paul  Erhlich  : the  Man  and  his 
Work,”  is  to  be  found  in  the  December,  1910,  number  of 
McClure’s  Magazine. 


A LETTER  FROM  ZULULAND. 

Berachah,  M.  S.  Mseleni  P.  O. 

ZuLULAND,  Sept.  26th,  1910,  So.  Africa. 
Mv  DEAR  Miss  Parsons  : 

Your  kind  and  much  appreciated  letter  of  Aug.  9th,  just  at 
hand,  and  as  this  is  a very  trying  day  because  of  a strong  hot 
wind,  I will  write  you  instead  of  trying  to  go  out. 

It  seems  so  good  to  be  getting  in  touch  with  old  friends  of 
the  M.  G.  H.  once  more.  I had  thought  many  times  of  cor- 
recting the  error  in  the  address  given  in  the  “Report,”  but 
for  some  reason  never  did  so  until  it  was  so  much  on  my 
heart  I wrote  Miss  McCrae. 

It  is  a delightful  idea  of  yours  to  get  out  a school  bulletin. 
I hope  it  will  be  a rich  success,  as  I feel  sure  it  will.  Let  me 
have  it,  please,  from  the  beginning ; of  course  the  price  will 
be  inside. 

You  ask  about  our  work,  environments,  etc.  When  we 
first  came  to  South  Africa,  fifteen  years  ago  next  July,  our 
first  Mission  station  was  at  St.  Lucia  Lake,  Zululand.  We  all 
(Mr.  Keyes,  myself  and  baby  Howard)  got  fever,  and  after 
struggling  on  there  for  two  seasons  we  quite  abandoned  that 
place,  except  for  occasional  visits.  Our  head-quarters  were 
now  at  Makowe,  some  thirty  miles  southwest  of  St.  Lucia 
Lake.  Makowe  affords  most  delightful  views  to  one  who  is  a 
lover  of  natural  scenery ; the  rolling  hills  and  broad  valleys 
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with  portions  of  thick  bush,  and  to  the  southeast  a portion 
of  St.  Lucia  Lake  coming  to  the  front,  making  a delightful 
picture.  But,  alas,  the  work  for  which  we  are  here  was  not 
easy  from  Makowe  Hill.  The  people  preferred  the  low  lands 
and  along  the  rivers  to  being  on  the  hills  ; they  say  there  is 
no  place  to  plant  on  the  hills.  The  kraals,  or  homes  of  the 
people,  are  also  much  scattered  near  Makowe. 

For  several  years  we  spent  the  dry  season  itinerating,  trav- 
elling in  our  large  covered  wagon,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  spend- 
ing the  wet  or  fever  season  at  Makowe.  We  had  a nice  work 
at  Makowe  training  boys  and  girls  ; many  professed  to  accept 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  We  taught  them  to  read 
and  write,  to  sew  and  keep  their  clothes  clean  and  well  mended  ; 
to  dig  and  plant  and  build  ; to  be  respectful  and  honest  and 
moral.  Makowe  seemed  better  suited  for  a training  home 
than  for  a Mission  Station,  but  we  longed  to  be  more  directly 
among  the  raw  heathen  ; we  asked  for  a site  for  a central 
station  seventy  miles  north  of  Makowe  in  the  midst  of  a very 
thickly  populated  district  of  perfectly  raw  Zulus,  this  was 
granted,  and  two  years  ago  last  July  we  began  work  here 
This  is  an  ideal  spot  for  mission  work  ; we  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  from  civilization  and  have  a population  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  people.  It  is  low  coast,  sandv 
country,  and  very  poor  land  for  cultivation.  It  is  also  “Na- 
tive Reserve,”  and  we  do  not  think  will  ever  be  sought  for  by 
the  white  population.  It  is  hard  to  get  a white  man  to  come 
to  this  part  of  Northern  Zululand,  they  are  fearful  of  being 
overtaken  by  fever.  To  those  who  saw  Mpendu  Hill  (this 
hill)  two  years  ago  the  change  from  then  and  now  must  be 
very  great ; a good  house  has  been  built,  a number  of  out 
buildings  put  up  and  a good  day  school  going  on.  God  is 
truly  working  among  the  people  and  souls  are  being  saved. 
The  Sunday  services  are  well  attended.  A continual  going 
out  to  the  kraals  (house  to  house  visitation)  is  a large  part  of 
our  work  ; we  usually  go  on  donkey  back  ; if  we  go  for  several 
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days  we  also  have  a “ pack  donkey  ” which  carries  our  blan- 
kets, food,  etc.  What  a handy  word  that  “etc.”  is! 

When  we  left  Makowe  a Bible  Training  School  was  started 
there  to  train  native  workers  and  evangelists ; God  has  set 
His  seal  upon  that  effort,  and  a beautiful  work  is  being  done. 

We  have  three  children  : Howard,  aged  thirteen  ; Ruth, 
aged  ten  (at  least  she  will  be  eleven  in  November)  ; and  Ernest, 
aged  six.  The  two  former  had  a governess  at  Makowe  for 
two  years,  but  are  now  at  Wellington,  Cape  Colony.  The 
Wellington  schools  are  the  cheapest  and  best  of  anything  we 
know  of  in  South  Africa.  The  Wellington  Huguenot  semin- 
ary is  patterned  after  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass.,  and  is 
carried  on  by  graduates  from  that  college.  It  is  a very  fine 
school,  and  the  boys’  public  school  in  Wellington  has  amalga- 
mated with  the  Huguenot  school.  It  is  largely  Dutch,  and 
our  children,  especially  Howard,  are  learning  Dutch,  which  is 
a good  thing  for  those  who  expect  to  live  in  South  Africa. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  we  have  Union  Government  now  in 
South  Africa ; the  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  Dutch  ele- 
ment will  increase  more  and  more. 

This  is  fever  country  and  the  work  is  very  trying,  but  I 
like  it  very  much.  I find  my  hospital  training  very  useful. 
There  is  no  physician  within  sixty  miles  of  us.  We  have 
never  had  a doctor  in  South  Africa. 

The  official  organ  of  our  mission  is  the  “ South  African  Pi- 
oneer,” which  contains  letters  from  all  our  missionaries,  which 
are  about  eighty,  working  directly  on  the  fields  besides  native 
workers. 

This  magazine,  which  is  “ monthly,”  may  be  ordered  from 
our  American  office,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Now,  Dear  Miss  Parsons,  I must  close.  Please  remember 
me  to  those  whom  I know  at  the  M.  G.  H.  If  you  know  Miss 
Scholley’s  address,  now  Mrs.  please  let  me  have  it. 

With  very  best  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alice  K.  Keyes. 
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Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  since  the  above  was 
written,  Mrs.  Keyes  has  laid  little  Ernest  to  rest. 

He  died  November  20,  1910. 


Mrs.  Keyes’  letter  recalls  an  anecdote  of  the  Buffalo  Exposi- 
tion. A clergyman  visiting  the  exhibit  of  Darkest  Africa, 
having  been  urged  in  almost  against  his  wishes,  was  surprised 
when  one  of  the  natives  said  to  him  in  halting  English,  “ You 
are  a minister,  we  have  been  waiting  for  you,”  and  then  ex- 
plained that  they  were  native  Christians  from  a mission  sta- 
tion in  Africa  and  had  been  told  by  the  missionary  to  watch  for 
a clergyman  in  America  and  he  would  surely  befriend  them. 
This  was  the  first  minister  they  had  recognized  since  their 
arrival  some  weeks  before.  No  one  had  thought  of  looking 
for  them. 


A VISIT  TO  HOOD’S  MILK  LABORATORY. 

Last  month,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Boos,  an  invitation 
was  extended  from  Hood’s  Milk  Laboratory  in  Charlestown, 
which  is  a part  of  their  enormous  plant  and  business,  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  Miss  McCullough  to  bring 
her  class  in  dietetics  and  any  friends  she  wished  to  invite  to 
the  number  of  forty  to  visit  their  “work  shop.”  A special  car 
was  furnished  which  met  the  party  at  the  rear  of  the  Thayer 
building  and  took  them  to  and  from  the  Laboratory. 

A page  in  immaculate  white  escorted  the  party  through  the 
offices  to  the  Laboratory,  where,  after  a delicious  cup  of  cocoa 
with  whipped  cream.  Dr.  Davis  gave  a very  instructive  and 
graphic  talk  on  the  value  of  pure  milk  as  a food,  its  pro- 
duction, inspection  and  distribution.  Throughout  the  talk 
there  were  illustrations  of  the  several  food  principles,  the 
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amount,  character  and  value  of  each  as  contained  in  one  quart 
of  milk.  A dainty  tray  was  produced  with  the  ingredients 
separated  and  prepared  in  palatable  form  — three  small  pats 
of  butter,  the  fat,  a piece  of  cheese  and  a square  of  Cottage 
cheese,  the  casein,  what  seemed  a large  amount  of  milk  sugar, 
a small  amount  of  salts  and  a bottle  of  clear  water,  8yh  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  comparative  value  of  milk  with  meat, 
potatoes  and  bread  was  illustrated  by  means  of  wooden  blocks 
and  charts. 

Three  grades  of  milk  are  supplied  from  Hood’s  Laboratory  : 

Certified  milk,  carrying  the  seal  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
produced  from  cattle  which  are  examined  every  month,  and  all 
modern  sanitary  measures  complied  with  in  its  production. 

Inspected  milk  from  Hood’s  Farm,  also  produced  from  cattle 
constantly  under  supervision,  but  with  less  elaborate  equip- 
ment. These  are  sold  as  pure  raw  milk. 

The  third.  Pasteurized  milk,  is  gathered  from  known  farms 
under  State  inspection.  This  is  Pasteurized  after  the  latest 
approved  method  before  leaving  the  Laboratory. 

The  Laboratory  itself  was  most  attractive  with  its  white 
enameled  tiling  and  pretty  blue  frieze.  It  would  be  a very 
daring  microbe  who  could  long  linger  there.  The  guests  were 
shown  the  whole  process  from  the  beginningof  the  Pasteuriza- 
tion to  the  bottling  and  capping  by  machinery. 

A number  of  assistants  are  kept  busy  inspecting  and  testing 
the  milk,  and  they  each  most  courteously  and  clearly  explained 
the  methods  employed.  Before  leaving,  a most  dainty  and 
appetising  luncheon  was  served  of  food  prepared  from  milk 
products.  The  following  is  the  menu  : — 

Cream  of  vegetables,  milk  rolls  with  fresh  and  salted  butter, 
three  varieties  of  cheese  with  wafers,  vanilla  ice  cream  with 
hot  fruit  sauce,  milk,  buttermilk,  and  hot  coffee  with  delicious 
cream. 

To  all  who  enjoyed  this  delightful  outing  “Hood’s  Milk” 
will  always  suggest  purity,  cleanliness,  and  wholesome  re- 
freshment. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  MASS.  STATE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NURSES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  As- 
sociation of  Nurses  was  held  in  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, January  12th,  191 1,  at  three  p.m. 

After  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  given, 
Miss  Riddle  presented  Miss  Amy  P.  Miller  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Miss  Miller  read  a very  interesting  paper 
on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Mrs.  Robb.  Following  this  paper 
there  was  to  have  been  one  by  Miss  Nutting  on  what  was  to 
be  done  as  a memorial  for  Mrs.  Robb.  Unfortunately  this 
paper  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  meeting,  so  Miss  Parsons 
told  what  the  Pacific  Coast  nurses  hoped  to  do  for  the  pro- 
posed memorial  fund  of  $50,000.  for  the  founding  of  scholar- 
ships for  nurses. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  how  scholarships  would 
be  awarded.  Miss  Parsons  then  said  that  higher  education 
was  the  solution  of  nurses’  professional  status.  The  scholar- 
ships will  assist  nurses  to  obtain  opportunities  for  post-grad- 
uate work. 

Miss  Riddle  quoted  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  as  saying  “Nursing 
cannot  be  a profession  until  nurses  are  ready  to  make  a sacri- 
fice.” 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  the  State  Associa- 
tion should  do  for  this  memorial  fund  it  was  finally  decided 
to  give  $500.,  and  a motion  was  made  and  seconded  with 
unanimous  vote  to  that  effect. 

After  this  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  founding  of  a sick  relief  fund  in  connection  with  the  State 
Association.  The  membeis  of  the  committee  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Miss  Noyes,  City  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Griffin,  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Miss  Jaquith,  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Miss  Parker,  Lawrence  Hospital,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

And  one  yet  to  be  appointed  from  the  House  of  Mercy, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Riddle  next  invited  discussion  of  standard  for  State 
Registration  examinations,  and  told  of  the  demand  for  regis- 
tered nurses  for  institutional  work.  She  then  told  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Mrs.  Robb’s  life,  which  have  wrought 
so  much  good  for  the  whole  nursing  world  in  a very  few  years. 

After  this,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  and  a very  pleasant 
social  hour  was  spent. 


GRADUATION  OF  NURSES. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  for  the  graduating  class  of 
1910  were  held  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  January  24th,  1911,  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  fine  address  on 
“ Nurses  and  the  Public  Health,”  by  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich, 
R.  N.,  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  of  New  York  State. 
She  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  life  and  ideals  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Isabel  Hampton  Robb.  She  placed  emphasis 
on  the  suitable  education  of  the  nurse  for  the  public  service 
that  she  is  expected  to  render  in  the  way  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation — that  the  hospital  should  bear  the  whole  expense 
and  responsibility  of  this  education  she  thought  was  wrong, 
and  suggested  that  the  State  that  looks  after  the  forestry, 
fisheries,  schools,  etc.,  should  assist  in  the  education  of  those 
to  whom  it  looks  largely  for  the  care  of  its  public  health. 
She  welcomed  the  graduates  as  “sisters”  and  urged  them 
to  spare  nothing  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  they 
are  hoping  to  do. 

Miss  Parsons’  report  dealing  with  the  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  nursing  staff  and  curriculum  and  ending  with 
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the  statistics  of  the  graduates,  was  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest. 

Miss  Warren  kindly  assisted  in  the  musical  part  of  the 
program,  singing  four  charming  solos. 

The  Nurses  Glee  Club  gave  the  first  and  third  musical 
selections,  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Harrington  presided  during  the  evening 
and  made  brief  remarks  concerning  the  centenary  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  work  of  the  nurses,  and  gave  a “God  Speed” 
to  the  graduates. 

After  the  exercises,  which  were  listened  to  by  a large  au- 
dience, a reception  and  very  informal  dance  followed. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

All  the  nurses  wish  to  extend  their  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  our  Superintendent,  Dr.  Washburn,  and  his  bride. 
May  their  united  lives  be  full  of  happiness. 

Miss  Parsons  spoke  to  a group  of  Wellesley  students  on 
January  7th,  about  the  opportunities  for  college  graduates  as 
trained  nurses. 


Miss  Nathalie  C.  Rudd  has  been  appointed  Social  Worker 
at  the  factory  of  the  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood,  Mass.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  she  has  been  visiting  different  places 
where  social  work  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on,  and  she 
assumed  her  new  duties  Feb.  4th. 

Those  who  have  not  already  heard  of  the  affliction  that  has 
befallen  Miss  Augusta  Robertson  (class  1891)  will  be  grieved 
and  shocked  to  learn  that  she  lost  her  eyesight  irrecoverably 
last  May,  and  just  as  we  hoped  she  was  beginning  to  regain 
her  strength,  after  the  physical  and  nervous  condition  that 
has  incapacitated  her  since  the  spring,  word  has  come  to  us 
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that  she  had  to  undergo  a serious  operation  at  the  Salem  Hos- 
pital. Several  nurses  who  knew  of  her  great  trouble  contrib- 
uted towards  a generous  Christmas  gift,  and  they  will  be 
interested  in  her  acknowledgment.  She  dictates  the  follow- 
ing : — “I  wish  power  might  be  given  me  to  direct  that  this 
page  be  so  covered  as  to  give  you  a true  understanding  as  to 
how  much  I appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  nurses.  It  is  said 
that  every  cloud  has  a silver  lining.  There  is  no  such  lining 
to  my  cloud,  but  I do  know  that  it  woidd  be  more  dark  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sympathy  of  the  nurses.” 

Miss  Mary  L.  Cole  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  organize 
the  District  Nursing  and  Dispensary  work  that  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  several  philanthropic  citizens  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Theodore  Porter  (Miss  Row,  class  1893),  is  one  of 
the  Committee.  Miss  Cole  will  be  very  much  missed  at  the 
Alumnae  meetings  for  she  has  been  one  of  the  faithful  workers 
for  many  years. 

The  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  G.  H.  Derby  (Miss  Flagg,  class 
1897),  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  she  is  living  in  Minne- 
apolis, where  her  husband,  Dr.  Derby  is  an  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  She  writes  that  they  have*  one 
bright  little  lad,  twenty  eight  months  old. 

Mrs.  Grace  Leon  Lewis  Fraser  (class  1896),  whose  husband 
is  a missionary  in  China,  is  greatly  interested  in  a fine  large 
hospital  that  is  to  be  opened  March  ist.  She  expects  to 
spend  much  time  there  until  they  get  American  trained 
nurses.  She  has  two  little  girls. 

Miss  Alice  R.  Ruggles  has  recently  taken  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
During  her  Western  trip  last  summer  she  visited  the  hospital 
and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  those  she 
saw.  They  have  opened  a beautiful  new  home  for  nurses. 
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Miss  Edith  I.  Cox,  recently  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  has  succeeded  Miss  Ruggles 
at  the  Faulkner  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Colburn  Livingston  (Miss  Pai'ker,  class  1891),  writes 
that  there  is  a good  field  for  private  nurses  in  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont.  The  regular  charge  is  $21.00  per  week,  but  ex- 
penses are  less  than  in  l^oston  or  New  York  ; and  the  nurses 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  doctors  and  patients.  She  wishes 
one  or  two  nurses  would  settle  there,  and  offers  her  services 
in  helping  them  to  find  rooms  and  work. 

Miss  Josephine  F.  Drew  is  having  a pleasant  trip  through 
the  South. 

Miss  Rachel  McEwan  began  her  duties  as  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Brockton  Hospital,  February  /ih. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  and  the 
methods  employed  in  the  Out  Patient  Department  on  Fruit 
Street.  Invitations  were  extended  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested, and  quite  a number  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend.  Some  of  the  work  done  in  the  occupation 
classes  was  on  exhibition  and  showed  both  skill  and  taste. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  class  1910,  is  taking  a post-graduate 
course  of  six  months  at  the  McLean  Hospital. 

Private  nurses  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Nurses’  Registry  has  somewhat  advanced  the  usual 
rates  as  follows  : — P'or  general  nursing,  $25.00  per  week  or 
$4.00  per  day.  For  obstetrical  nursing  $30.00  per  week  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  except  when  two  nurses  are  employed  ; 
$5.00  per  day  for  less  than  a week  at  a $30.00  rate. 

P'or  contagious  cases  $35.00  per  week,  or  $5.50  per  day  for 
less  than  a week  (charge  for  a week  of  isolation  remitted). 
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For  nursing  the  insane  or  alcoholics,  or  in  nervous  cases 
^30.00  per  week,  or  more  may  be  charged  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  doctor. 

The  nurse  is  enlitled  to  board  and  lodging,  but  not  to  laun- 
dry, and  to  travelling  expenses  out  of  town. 


Mrs.  Alice  B.  Merryman  (Miss  Merrill,  class  1896),  who 
has  two  children,  eight  and  three  years  old,  writes  : “About 
a year  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  youngest  was  old  enough 
that  I might  safely  venture  into  a little  public  work,  I now 
find  myself  belonging  to  three  clubs  ; a Mothers’  Club,  a 
Civics  Club,  and  a Child-Welfare  Association.  I am  presi- 
dent of  the  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  and 
I am  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  “Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers.” 


Last  November  a Christian  Association  was  organized  by 
some  of  the  pupils  to  meet  the  need  of  some  regular  religious 
organization  in  the  school.  Many  pupils  are  far  from  home 
and  miss  their  old  church  relations,  and  find  it  difficult  to  form 
or  keep  up  new  ones  during  their  training.  Through  this 
organization  the  different  classes  of  the  school  may  be  brought 
together,  and  it  may  thus  prove  a means  of  reaching  all  the 
nurses  when  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  school  is  needed. 

The  Association  meets  once  a fortnight,  and  at  present 
numbers  thirty  members.  The  officers  are  : President,  Miss 
Stockton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Helen  Parker;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  Rodgers  ; and  a cabinet  of  eight  members. 


AlARRIAGES. 

Oti  January  9th,  Miss  Lillian  L.  Orr  was  married  to  Norman 
Lome  Henderson,  at  Hemmingford,  P.  Q. 
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On  January  14th,  Miss  Miriam  Bertha  Holder  was  married 
to  Samuel  Leverett  Fullerton  at  ILaltimore,  Maryland. 


BIRTHS. 

A son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Gifford  Hazel  Lawson  (Miss  Hurd, 
class  1902),  on  August  25th,  1910. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Hector  McRae  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  January,  1911.  (Mrs.  McRae  was  Miss 
Martha  M.  Felker,  class  of  1892.) 


The  little  cares  that  fretted  me 
I lost  them  yesterday. 

Among  the  fields,  above  the  lea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play ; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  rustling  of  the  trees. 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  hap, 

I cast  them  all  away. 

Among  the  clover-scented  grass. 

Among  the  new-mown  hay  ; 

Among  the  rustling  of  the  corn. 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Studies  in  Invalid  Occupation.  A Manual  for  Nurses  and 
Attendants.  By  Susan  E.  Tracy.  Whitcomb  & Barrows, 
Boston.  Price,  ^1.50. 

This  is  a book  of  inestimable  value,  filled  as  it  is  with  help- 
ful suggestions,  and  one  which  a nurse,  starting  out  to  do 
private  work,  should  find  extremely  useful.  Some  occupation, 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable,  has  been  found  for  practically 
all  forms  of  invalidism  and  all  classes  of  patients.  The  direc- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  plans  suggested  are  unusually  clear 
and  show  that  they  are  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  ac- 
tual work. 

Many  of  the  ideas  have  been  most  successfully  worked  out 
by  the  Occupation  Class  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  some  also  in  the  wards. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  With  Autobiographical 
Notes.  By  James  Addams.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.00. 

All  through  this  fascinating  book,  from  the  opening  chap- 
ters with  the  quaint  anecdotes  of  childhood  to  the  final  words 
on  Socialized  Education,  the  reader  is  carried  with  unflagging 
interest,  and  having  reached  the  end  wishes  to  begin  again 
and  read  it  through  once  more. 

With  its  pathos,  its  story  of  work  accomplished  and  so 
much  yet  to  be  done,  it  should  prove  a stimulus  to  everyone 
to  try  and  help  too. 
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A NURSE’S  SOLILOQUY. 

1 hate  to  ^o,  and  I hate  tr>  stay; 

If  I stay  I don’t  pay  my  way; 

If  I pay  my  way,  I do  not  stay, 

And  then  I’m  apt,  to  my  tiismay, 

To  meet  with  folks  who  don’t  say  ^ood  day, 
Because  they  arc  proud,  or  too  distrait. 

Ami  they  feel  that  I am  in  the  way. 

Or  don’t  ilo  enouj^h  to  earn  my  pay, 

'I'ho’  I work  quite  hard,  both  ni^ht  and  ilay. 
So  1 really  think  it  docs  not  pay 
To  be  a trained  nurse  any  way; 

But  when  I wait,  1 always  pray, 

A case  may  come,  without  delay. 

But  when  it  comes,  altho’  I may 
llave  waited  Ion*;,  and  many  a day, 

1 wish,”  is  what  1 always  say, 

“ 'rhey’il  waiteil  just  another  day.” 

A.  L. 


ImATES’T  nurses^  books 

You  will  find  just  what  you  want  in  Books  for  Nurses  at  the  largest  Sur> 
gical  and  Invalids’  Supply  house  in  New  England  — The  F.  A.  Thomas  Co. 

A FEW  OF  THE  BEST 

Stoney’s  Practical  Nursing,  cloth $1.75 

riiis  work  explains  tlie  entire  ranjro  of  private  nursing  as  distinguished  from  liospitui  . 
nursing,  and  gives  lull  directions  how  to  Improvise  everyttiing  needed  in  the  sickroom. 

Dr.  Lee’s  Obstetrics  for  Nurses,  cloth  - - - - $2.50 

The  Trnimd  Xnrsc  and  Hospital  Review  sa>s,  this  “hook  nhoiinds  with  practical 
sugg»‘.»iions,  and  they  are  giv.Mi  with  such  clearness  that  they  cannot  fail  to  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.” 

Aikens’  Hospital  Management $1.50 

Miss  Aikeii'’  long  experience  as  hospital  director  has  fitted  her  well  to  write  on 
this  suliject.  Her  book  is  a concise,  caretui,  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  subject, 
presented  in  a way  that  must  strike  home  at  once. 

Beck’s  Reference  Hand-book,  flex,  leather  - - - $1.25 

This  little  book  contains  information  upon  every  (juestion  that  comes  to  a nurse  in 
her  (lady  work,  and  embraces  aho  information  on  all  emergencies  that  may  arise  between 
or  before  the  vi-its  of  the  ph\siciaii. 

F.  H.  THOMAS  CO, 

0H7  ItoylstoH  St.,  Jioston,  Mas». 
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The  “STORM”  Binder  and  Abdominal  Supporter 

PATEN  TED 

Is  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Men,  Women,  Children  and  Babies 
LIGHT.  FLEXIBLE.  DURABLE.  COMFORTABLE 

'THE  ‘ STORM”  binder  may  be 
1 used  as  a Spe('IAL  support  in 
cases  of  prolapsed  kidney,  stoni- 
acli,  colon,  and  in  ventral  and  um- 
bilical hernia;  as  a General  sup- 
port in  pregnancy,  obesity  and 
general  lahixation;  as  a Tosr- 
Orekative  Binder  afteroperation 
upon  the  kidney,  stomach,  bladder, 
appendix  and  pelvic  organs,  and 
after  plastic  operations  and  in 
conditions  of  irritable  bladder  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  viscera. 

Tlie  invention  which  took  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Woman’s  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Illustrated  folder  giving  styles, 
prices  and  diagram  for  measuring 

and  partial  list  of  physicians  using  Man’s  Belt,  Front  View 
“Storm”  Binder,  sent  on  request. 

Whalebones — Elastic,  yet  no  Rubber  Elastic — Washable  as  Underwear 

Nurses  will  be  given  agencies  upon  application  to 

KATHERINE  L.  STORM,  M.D. 

General  MaimnRr^  1(*12  Diamond  St.,  riiiladelphia 


Woman’s  Belt,  Front  View 


The  Harding  Custom  Made  Nurses’  Shoes  are 

handsome,  high  class  and  finest  fitting,  a preventative, 
and  sure  cure  for  swollen  joints  and  corns. 

WE  SELL  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

HARDING  CUSTOM  SHOE  CO. 

421  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Established  1838 

Codman  & Shurtleff 

(LNCORPORA^ED) 

120  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Surgeons’  Instruments  Deformity  Apparatus  Invalids’ 
Articles  Elastic  Supporters 


TELEPHONES,  OXFORD  1770-1771 


(*|uartn1^  Mermi) 
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Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year  ; 2y  cents  a single  copy. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital, 
Bostoji.  Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

Wherever  one  goes,  along  the  bustling  street,  behind  the 
counter,  on  the  car  or  platform  or  in  the  hospital  corridor, 
the  one  topic  discussed  and  the  word  which  falls  the  oftenest 
upon  the  ear  is  “vacation  ” : for 

“ Summer  has  clothed  the  earth 

In  a robe  from  the  loom  of  the  Sun, 

And  a mantle  too  of  the  skies’  soft  blue, 

And  a belt  where  the  rivers  run. 

And  now  for  the  kiss  of  the  wind 

And  the  touch  of  the  air’s  soft  hands. 

With  the  rest  from  strife  and  the  heat  of  life 
With  the  freedom  of  lakes  and  lands.” 

Already  many  of  our  members  are  away,  some  to  Europe, 
some  camping  in  the  Maine  woods,  others  to  sea-shore  or 
Canadian  Lakes.  If  there  yet  are  any  who  do  not  know  just 
where  to  go  and  would  like  information  or  suggestions,  the 
Quarterly  Record  will  be  glad  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  its 
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ability  by  giving  such  information  as  it  possesses  of  pleasant 
resorts  and  possible  hotels  or  boarding  places. 

Should  any  reader  know  of  any  good  boarding  house  or 
pleasant  place  to  sojourn  for  a time,  will  he  or  she  send  the 
address  to  us  that  we  may  give  others  the  benefit. 


Notes  fi'om  the  Alumnce  Association. — The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation entertained  the  Graduating  Class  on  the  evening  of 
February  28th,  when  some  very  amusing  readings  were  given 
by  Miss  Lee  and  some  delightful  music  by  Miss  Nichols. 
Refreshments  and  dancing  ended  the  evening. 

In  March  the  Association  devoted  itself  to  raising  money 
for  the  Sick  Relief  Association  .by  giving  a Pound  Party. 
Small  bags  were  enclosed' with  each  invitation,  explained  by 
the  accompanying  verse  : — 

Pve  got  to  ask  for  money, 

Its  a thing  I hate  to  do, 

But  we’ve  started  the  Relief  Fund 
And  we’ve  got  to  see  it  through. 

So  if  you  ’ll  get  upon  the  scales, 

And  promise  you  will  pay 
A modest  little  copper  cent 
For  evei*3^  pound  you  weigh, 

A great  deal  it  will  hasten 
This  worthy  cause  along. 

So  nurses  all,  great  and  small. 

Pray  give  heed  to  my  song. 

And  on  the  28th  of  March 

I beg  you  do  not  fail 

To  bring  these  little  bags  well  filled. 

Or  send  them  by  the  mail. 

If  you  are  very  heavy. 

It  lightens  up  your  purse; 

But  if  you’re  only  “ skin  and  grief” 

You  ’ll  not  be  much  the  worse. 

If  you  ’re  not  very  busy. 

Or  happen  to  be  free, 
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Put  your  best  bib  and  tucker  on 
And  come  and  stay  to  tea. 

The  result  was  very  gratifying,  and  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation has  now  attained  the  desired  thousand  dollars.  A 
generous  patient  most  kindly  contributed  fifty  dollars  towards 
it.  At  the  April  meeting  we  had  to  accept  with  regret  Miss 
Smith’s  resignation  as  treasurer,  as  she  is  going  abroad  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  May  meeting  was  held  at  the  Corey 
Hill  Hospital,  on  the  invitation  of  Miss  Booker,  where  the 
Association  was  entertained  in  the  Nurse’s  home.  At  this 
meeting  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton  was  elected  treasurer  in  Miss 
Smith’s  place.  A letter  was  read  from  Miss  Cartwright,  re. 
signing  the  position  of  Secretary.  Her  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted with  regret,  and  she  kindly  consented  to  continue  to 
act  until  the  October  meeting.  After  the  other  business, 
which  occupied  a good  deal  of  time,  was  concluded,  and  the 
delicious  refreshments  discussed,  those  who  wished  were 
shown  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital. 


The  Sick  Relief  Association  held  its  first  Annual  Meeting 
on  May  13th,  when  the  report  of  the  year’s  work  was  read, 
and  the  Treasurer’s  gratifying  statement  given.  Miss  H.  O. 
Coombs,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  was  elected  Secretary,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton  Treasurer,  and  other  business  trans- 
acted, and  plans  and  suggestions  discussed. 

Nurses  needed  for  Missionary  Work,  — During  the  recent 
great  Missionary  Exhibition,  The  World  in  Boston,  a notice 
was  posted  calling  for  twenty-six  nurses  for  missionary  work. 
On  inquiry  the  list  printed  below  was  given  us. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Andrews  from  Akita,  Northern  Japan,  urged 
most  strongly  the  need  of  women  workers  in  Japan.  He  said 
that  though  many  appeals  had  been  made  there  had  been  as 
yet  no  response.  It  surely  seems  with  so  many  nurses  grad- 
uating yearly  from  our  schools  some  can  soon  be  found  who 
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are  ready  to  give  themselves  to  the  needs  of  those  who  want 
them  so  much.  A nurse’s  training  is  an  invaluable  asset  in 
missionary  work.  Dr.  Thompson  in  his  talk  about  his  work 
in  China  surely  showed  us  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  without  a trained  nurse  to  help  him.  Mr. 
Andrews  said  that  perhaps  the  reason  the  call  from  Japan 
was  not  heeded  was  because  so  much  was  said  of  the  high 
civilization  of  Japan,  but  the  Buddhist  religion  had  no  place 
for  women. 

Nurses  Wanted. 

American  Board:  — One  nurse  able  to  develop  training 
school  for  native  nurses  is  needed  for  important  hospital  at 
Caesarea,  Western  Turkey,  and  one  for  the  Woman’s  Hospital 
at  Ponasang,  China. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada:  — Two  nurses  for  Honan, 
China,  and  two  for  Central  India.  Two  nurses  for  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A.  : — One  nurse  for  hospital 
at  Taiku,  Korea. 

Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions:  — One  nurse  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  South  America,  and  one  for  a hos- 
pital in  Central  India. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  : — One  nurse  for  China. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  : — One  nurse  for  China  or 
Syria. 

United  Presbyterian  : — A nurse  for  one  of  the  leading  Mis- 
sionary Hospitals  in  South  India. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (German)  : — Two  for  Honan, 
China. 

Methodist  Episcopal  : — A nurse  for  Seoul,  Korea. 

Protestant  Episcopal : — One  nurse  for  the  University  Hos- 
pital, Manila,  P.  I.  Two  for  St.  James’s  Hospital,  Anking, 
China.  One  for  St.  Elizabeth’s,  and  one  for  St.  Luke’s, 
Shanghai,  and  one  for  St.  Andrew’s,  Wusih,  China. 

Baptist:  — One  for  Ningpo,  E.  China. 
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Nursing  Conditions  before  the 
Training  School. 

These  slight  notes  of  the  conditions  of  nursing  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  outside,  beginning  about 
1857,  until  the  opening  of  the  Training  School  in  1873,  were 
put  together  by  Mrs.  Whiteside  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  at  Miss 
Parsons’  request. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  many  of  the  nurses  were  of 
the  poorest  grade,  women  such  as  you  would  not  have  admitted 
to  your  own  household,  but  some  of  them  were  kind  and  good. 
They  had  no  teaching,  just  what  they  could  pick  up  by  ex- 
perience or  listening  to  the  doctors,  and  the  patients  were 
cared  for  by  rule  of  thumb.  If  the  nurse  was  kind  the  nursing 
was  fairly  well  done  ; if  not,  the  patient  was  neglected.  Cleanli- 
ness was  not  specially  considered,  and  the  wards  were  often 
dirty.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Training  School, 
the  clean  sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  kept  between  the  mat- 
tresses of  the  patient’s  bed.  The  whole  hospital  had  a pecu- 
liar hospital  smell. 

The  night  nursing  was  very  poor,  only  one  woman  to  a 
large  part  of  the  hospital,  and  the  patients  got  along  as  they 
could,  and  helped  each  other,  but  there  was  great  lack  of 
proper  care  and  discipline.  The  food  of  patients  was  very 
ordinary,  and  the  nurses  ate  anyhow.  There  were  occasional 
cases  of  drunken  nurses  and  accidents  arising  therefrom. 

The  wages  of  a hospital  nurse  were  $2.  a week. 

Among  these  ordinary  nurses  there  shone  out  some  who 
were  born  to  the  work  and  have  never  had  their  superiors  as 
fine  nurses  and  comforters  of  the  sick,  and  as  good  women. 

Among  these  Miss  Jane  Taylor  remains  a living  memory 
to  many  of  goodness,  kindness  and  of  great  nursing  qualities. 
She  owed  a great  deal  to  Dr.  Jackson  and  nursed  under  him 
in  the  upper  medical  wards. 
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Outside  the  hospital  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
nurse,  though  there  were  a few  of  great  ability  and  some  ex- 
cellent men  nurses. 

Mrs.  Feder  will  always  be  remembered  as  a wonderful  nurse. 
She  took  splendid  care  of  typhoid  cases,  would  turn  everyone 
else  out  and  manage  the  case  day  and  night  with  vigor  and 
success,  and  would  bring  patients  through  who  had  been  given 
up. 

The  family  and  friends  generally  did  the  night  watching 
and  in  severe  cases  young  medical  students  would  be  brought 
for  night  work. 

In  obstetrical  nursing,  there  were  in  the  town  a delightful 
set  of  elderly  women,  kind  and  good,  much  loved  by  their  pa- 
tients and  children,  but  the  nursing  was  done  anyway  and 
with  no  idea  of  modern  methods.  A little  fever  was  always 
expected  and  people  “got  up”  very  slowly. 

Miss  Gwynne,  commonly  called  Auntie  Gwynne,  is  remem- 
bered with  affection  by  many  people  and  Miss  Souther  (sister 
to  Dr.  Souther,  the  apothecary  on  the  corner  of  joy  and 
Myrtle  Sts.,  who  was  the  last  man  to  see  Dr.  Parkman  alive 
before  his  murder),  was  a delightful  woman,  strong,  able,  kind 
and  devoted,  but  there  were  others  much  less  satisfactory  and 
sometimes  drunken. 

In  the  winter  of  1873  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards 
founding  a Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  by  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  met 
constantly  for  consultation  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 
until  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Hospital  for  taking 
the  nursing  and  care  of  two  wards,  and  work  was  begun  No- 
vember, 1873,  with  the  Superintendent,  two  head  nurses  and 
four  pupils.  The  control  of  the  school  was  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  they  agreed  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  to  begin  with  the  nursing  of  two  wards  and  to  dissolve 
the  connection  if  not  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  a year’s 
work  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  decided  to  accept  the 
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Training  School  as  a permanent  institution,  but  it  was  not 
until  1877  that  all  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  except  B were 
given  into  the  care  of  the  Training  School. 

Great  opposition  was  felt  by  many  physicians  to  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  and  only  lately  President  I^liot  quoted  one  as 
saying  at  that  time,  “the  trained  nurse  could  only  be  an  in- 
jury alike  to  the  physician  and  the  patient.”  Gradually,  how- 
ever, all  opposition  passed  away  and  the  value  of  trained 
nursing  was  amply  recognized. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Training  School  and  pay- 
ment of  nurses  were  entirely  given  by  friends,  and  the  sep- 
arate organization  lasted  until  January  i,  1896,  when  the 
Directors  of  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  surren- 
dered the  management  of  the  school  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  and  turned  over  the  funds  to  the  same  to  be  used 
for  the  training  of  nurses. 


A Bit  of  the  Early  History  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

By  LINDA  E.  RICHARDS. 

The  school  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  At  that 
early  date  graduate  nurses  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  school,  though  a lady  of  refinement  and 
culture,  knew  nothing  of  the  work  of  organizing  a training 
school,  and  after  remaining  two  months  she  found  the  posi- 
tion so  trying  that  she  left.  The  second  superintendent,  a 
German  woman,  had  seen  service  in  the  German  army.  She, 
too,  was  a lady  born  and  bred,  but  though  she  knew  the  work 
of  the  army  nurse  she  did  not  understand  the  organization  of 
training  schools.  She  worked  faithfully  for  ten  months,  but 
conditions  were  such  that  her  position  was  very  uncomfort- 
able and  she  resigned  and  went  away.  The  school  had  come 
into  existence  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 
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The  medical  staff  objected  to  a change  in  the  method  of 
nursing,  which  they  declared  could  not  be  improved  upon, 
and  they  said  very  emphatically  that  they  wished  for  no  bet- 
ter. At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  medical  staff,  with  the 
exception  of  three  members,  voted  to  ask  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  remove  the  school  from  the  hospital.  The  Board  of 
Lady  Managers,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  of  the  Trustees  to 
give  it  another  trial.  The  Board,  after  due  deliberation,  re- 
plied, saying,  that  if  a graduate  nurse  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  one  more  year  of  grace  would  be  given. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  pronounced  a failure  it  must 
quietly  go  away  and  former  conditions  would  be  resumed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  voted  a success,  it  was  to  remain. 
The  ladies,  sure  that  they  would  win,  rejoiced,  and  the  medi- 
cal staff  submitted  with  what  grace  they  could. 

Such  were  the  conditions  when  the  graduate  nurse,  who 
had  been  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  entered  upon 
her  duties  November  ist,  1874  In  ignorance  of  the  above 
named  conditions  she  undertook  her  first  school  with  courage 
and  a strong  belief  that  the  school  would  prove  a blessing  to 
the  hospital.  Had  all  the  difficulties  she  was  to  face  been  told 
her  she  surely  would  never  have  undertaken  the  task.  It  did 
not  take  very  long  for  her  to  find  that  her  frail  bark  was  not 
sailing  over  smooth  waters,  and  very  soon  the  condition  of 
things  was  made  clear  to  her.  Could  she  have  left  with 
honor  to  her  profession  and  to  herself,  this  little  bit  of  history 
would  never  have  been  written.  As  she  could  not  leave  with- 
out seeming  to  be  a coward  she  decided  to  make  a brave  fight 
and  prove,  — if  by  hard  work  she  could  do  so,  — that  trained 
nurses  were  superior  to  untrained  nurses.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  convince  unwilling  minds,  and  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility was  heavy  for  young  shoulders.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital,  Dr.  Morton  Folsom,  gave  her  his  support  and 
assistance,  and  encouraged  her  by  advice  and  help,  whenever 
needed.  He  assured  the  struggling  young  woman  that  he 
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believed  she  would  succeed.  Time  for  action  came  soon  and 
work  was  not  lacking. 

The  school  was  small,  twenty  nurses  with  three  wards  to 
care  for,  and  a male  surgical  ward  of  twenty  beds.  Two 
“foul  wards”  twelve  beds  each,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  were  in  charge  of  one  of  the  hospital  nurses,  a most 
excellent  woman,  who  stood  high  as  a housekeeper,  but  who 
knew  very  little  of  real  nursing.  She  managed  the  ward  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times  in  which  she  had  served  as  nurse,  and  she  was  valuable 
to  the  school  in  those  first  trying  years. 

Nurses,  at  the  time  of  which  I write,  did  all  the  housework 
of  the  wards,  even  to  washing  the  windows.  Ward  maids  had 
not  been  heard  of.  All  the  unsoiled  poultice  cloths  and 
bandages  were  washed,  ironed  and  used  again.  This  washing 
was  done  by  the  nurses.  With  all  this  work  to  do  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  nurses  knew  nothing  of  the  real  work 
of  a nurse  In  the  surgical  ward  there  was  no  nurse  in 
charge,  and  that  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  work  was  done 
may  be  fully  understood  the  duties  of  a nurse  will  be  followed 
for  a week  : — 

Miss  Blank  is  the  nurse  : 

On  Monday  she  washed  all  the  unsoiled  poultice  cloths  and 
bandages  of  the  ward.  This  she  did  in  the  ward  bath  room, 
and  she  worked  steadily  from  7 a.m.  till  2 or  3 p.m.,  when  her 
task  was  completed,  and  she  went  off  duty  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Tuesday  she  cleaned  the  bath  room,  corridor  be- 
longing to  the  ward,  the  serving  room  and  washed  the  ward 
dishes.  Wednesday  she  served  the  meals,  assisted  in  sweep- 
ing and  dusting  the  wards  and  helped  with  any  extra  ward 
choring.  Thursday  she  made  beds  in  the  ward,  waited  on 
patients,  helped  sweep,  dust  and  mop  the  ward.  Friday  she 
was  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward,  making  the  visits  with 
the  doctors,  giving  the  medicine,  receiving  all  orders,  and 
giving  orders  for  meals,  etc.  Saturday  she  washed  in  the 
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morning,  then  went  off  duty  for  sleep  and  rest,  and  was  night 
nurse  in  the  ward  at  night.  Sunday  was  her  day.  She  could 
use  it  as  she  liked.  Monday  she  commenced  as  she  had  done 
the  week  before  and  her  work  was  the  same.  Each  nurse 
had  the  same  round  of  duty,  only  of  course  on  different  days. 
Who  can  wonder  that  doctors  complained  that  no  one  was 
responsible  for  the  executing  of  orders  ? Things  were  surely 
in  a confused  condition. 

The  first  decided  change  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  was  to  place  a nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward  with 
an  assistant,  one  of  these  two  nurses  to  be  present  on  the 
ward  at  all  times,  aside  from  meal  times,  and  to  appoint  a 
nurse  for  night  duty  for  each  ward,  these  nurses  to  serve  a 
month.  The  second  change  of  note  was  the  hiring  of  a woman 
to  wash  bandages  and  poultice  cloths,  and  having  the  work 
done  outside  of  the  ward.  A second  woman  was  employed 
to  do  the  mopping  and  general  cleaning,  and  nurses  were  in- 
structed to  know  more  in  the  way  of  nursing.  Night  reports 
were  required ; and  class  work  was  commenced.  This  last 
under  difficulties,  because  of  the  lack  of  text  books.  The 
only  book  at  that  time  was  The  New  Haven  Text  Book  of 
Nursing.  The  nurses  had  an  excellent  course  of  lectures 
given  by  doctors  not  connected  with  the  hospital.  The  staff 
professed  no  friendship  for  the  school,  and  of  course  were  not 
asked  to  lecture. 

These  were  indeed  trying  days.  When  special  night  nurses 
were  asked  for  it  was  the  superintendent  who  did  the  work  as 
none  of  the  nurses  were  sufficiently  well  trained  to  be  trusted 
with  special  cases,  and  many  times  did  the  superintendent  of 
nurses  do  special  night  duty  for  three  successive  nights  in 
addition  to  her  own  work  by  day.  But  the  darkest  clouds 
break  and  the  sun  looks  all  the  brighter  when  it  shines  through 
a rift  in  the  clouds.  The  sun  shone  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  months  of  the  second  year  of  the  school.  The  great 
ray  of  sunlight  came  suddenly  when  Dr.  Folsom  told  the  su- 
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perintendent  of  nurses  that  the  trustees  had  voted  to  give  the 
school  charge  of  another  ward,  and  he  said  that  in  a year’s 
time  the  whole  school  would  be  in  charge  of  the  entire  nurs- 
ing of  the  hospital.  This  proved  true,  with  one  exception. 
The  small  private  ward  was  not  given  to  the  school.  So  the 
end  of  the  second  year  saw  a large  school  where  a small  one 
had  been  before.  The  staff  had  changed  from  enemies  to 
friends.  Th,e  trustees  had  adopted  their  school  and  had 
made  for  the  nurses  a very  comfortable  “ Home  ” on  the 
grounds.  The  nurses  had  moved  from  45  McLean  Street 
into  their  new  dwelling  place,  and  all  was  peace,  quiet  and 
prosperity. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  history  of  the  struggles  and  trials  of 
the  first  two  years  in  the  life  of  the  now  famous  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School,  a school  which  has  for 
years  been  a power  in  the  nursing  world,  whose  influence  is 
fejt  far  and  wide.  Noble  women  have  been  graduated  by  it,' 
women  of  power,  whose  influence  is  wide  spread,  and  happy 
are  those  pioneer  nurses  who  had  a hand  in  laying  the  first 
stones  in  the  strong  foundation  upon  which  the  school  stands. 


OuT-DOOR  Work  of 
The  Boston  Consumptives’  Hospital. 

By  BESSIE  McMULLIN. 

The  Out  Patient  Department  of  the  Boston  Consumptives 
Hospital  was  first  opened  in  September,  1907.  It  is  a muni- 
cipal organization.  The  city  is  divided  into  districts  and  each 
district  has  a visiting  nurse.  The  nurses  are  graduates  of 
hospitals  in  good  standing  and  are  accepted  after  a three 
months’  probation  which  is  given  in  order  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  social  work,  which  is  a most  important  feature. 
We  attend  the  conferences  of  the  Associated  Charities  in 
our  district,  and  some  have  had  the  special  course  at  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Workers.  Also  lectures  have  been 
given  at  the  Out  Patient  Department  by  people  prominent  in 
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different  kinds  of  social  work.  This  with  their  practical  ex- 
perience fits  the  nurses  for  field  work. 

All  cases  examined  at  the  Clinic  found  to  be  positive  or 
questionably  so,  are  visited  by  the  nurse  in  their  homes,  and 
are  instructed  in  caring  for  themselves  and  others.  Home 
conditions  are  obtained,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  find  a 
home  problem  where  illness  has  cut  off  a part  or  the  whole 
of  the  income,  we  cooperate  with  different  charitable  agen- 
cies, and  try  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  bridge  over  the 
emergency  and  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire  family. 

The  nurses  enter  the  homes  as  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Health  as  well  as  nurses  and  social  workers  of  the  hospital. 
In  this  capacity  they  report  to  the  health  authorities  all  un- 
sanitary conditions,  such  as  over-crowding,  insufficient  light 
and  ventilation,  leaks,  dirty  alleys,  odors,  dusty,  dirty  hall- 
ways, etc. 

In  our  work,  in  the  homes  of  the  tuberculous,  if  institu- 
tional care  is  recommended  by  the  physician,  we  are  some- 
times balked  in  carrying  this  through  by  the  refusal  of  either 
the  patient  or  his  family,  but  usually  where  home  conditions 
are  so  bad  the  patient  is  prevailed  upon  to  go  where  he  can 
get  care. 

If  home  conditions  are  favorable  we  find  as  good  a room 
as  the  home  affords  for  air  and  sunlight,  remove  carpets  and 
hangings  and  the  patient  is  kept  under  supervision  reporting 
for  examination  as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 

Many  are  examined  at  the  Clinic  who  do  not  need  care, 
but  are  in  need  of  treatment  elsewhere.  The  doctor  in  charge 
of  the  Clinic  refers  them  to  where  they  should  go.  Children 
of  school  age  who  need  tonsil  and  adenoid  operation  are  re- 
ferred to  the  school  nurse  who  attends  to  arrangements  for 
this.  Those  under  school  age  are  carried  by  the  visiting 
nurse  from  the  O.  P.  D.  until  they  have  received  attention. 

When  our  positive  cases  move  to  other  towns  the  Board  of 
Health  and  Tuberculosis  Society,  if  one  exists,  are  notified, 
so  that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with  them. 
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Compression  Treatment  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

HELEN  F.  FAY,  Class  1911,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

[Published  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Samukl  Robinson  and  Dr. 
Cleveland  Fl<)yd,  f(;r  whom  Miss  Fay  nursed  some  cases  during  the 
summer  of  1910  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.] 

For  centuries  clinicians  have  observed  that  patients  suffer- 
ing with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  having  as  a secondary 
complication  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  an  empyema,  have 
either  recovered  from  their  pulmonary  condition  or  the  }>ro- 
cess  has  been  arrested. 

The  theory  was  advanced,  that  probably  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  possible  irritation  of  the  pleura  or  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  acted  advantageously  on 
the  tubercle  bacilli  ; but  stronger  than  that  was  the  sugges- 
tion, that  long-continued  compression  of  the  lung,  resulting- 
in  calcification  of  the  diseased  area,  was  the  treatment  which 
really  arrested  or  healed  the  process.  Such  clinical  sugges- 
tions and  pathological  findings  resulted  in  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  pneumothorax.  This  theory  has  been 
known  for  almost  a century,  but  the  applicability  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  somewhat  neglected. 

In  1899,  Dr.  Lemke  of  New  York  submitted  a report  of 
over  fifty  patients  on  whom  he  had  experimented  with  artifi- 
cial pneumothorax,  with  the  result  that  unilateral  cases  re- 
covered, others  more  advanced  had  been  helped,  and  to  none 
has  the  treatment  been  harmful.  Different  gases  have  been 
experimented  with, — hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ; on  ac- 
count of  its  slow  absorption,  nitrogen  is  the  gas  used. 

One  wonders  how  compression  of  the  lung  facilitates  its 
power  for  obliterating  and  arresting  a disease.  In  the  first 
place,  it  immobilizes  the  diseased  area,  thereby  giving  it  com- 
parative rest,  the  prime  essential  in  the  treacment  of  tuber- 
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CLilosis.  It  shuts  off  the  avenues  of  infection,  namely,  the 
lymphatics,  the  air  vesicles,  and  the  bronchi.  It  produces 
anaemia  of  the  organ  which  favors  the  growth  of  connective 
tissues,  thereby  circumscribing  the  diseased  area,  and  pre- 
venting the  absorption  of  toxic  material,  and  by  exerting 
sufficient  pressure  the  cavities  are  emptied  of  their  secretions. 
It  diminishes  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  by  lowering  the 
tension  on  the  blood  vessels.  In  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  the 
earlier  the  treatment  is  begun  the  better  the  prognosis.  In 
selecting  cases  for  compression  treatment  the  ideal  case  is 
the  one  with  an  apical  lesion.  It  is  also  the  ideal  case  for 
hygienic  treatment  ; but  when  compression  treatment  is  com- 
bined with  hygiene,  rapid  convalescence  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

The  majority  of  cases  in  which  I have  seen  artificial  pneu- 
mothorax tried  have  been  cases  in  which  the  process  has  in- 
volved one-half  or  two-thirds  of  one  lung,  and  when  the  pro- 
cess extends  over  two-thirds  of  one  lung  the  apex  of  the  other 
is  sure  to  be  involved.  This  is  not  the  ideal  case  for  pneu- 
mothorax, neither  is  it  the  ideal  case  for  hygiene,  but  after 
four  or  five  inoculations  these  patients  have  shown  a marked 
improvement,  the  cough  and  sputum  are  diminished,  the  pa- 
tients have  gained  in  weight,  there  have  been  no  night  sweats 
nor  hemoptysis.  Everyone  knows  that  an  apical  lesion  will 
respond  more  readily  to  treatment  than  a disease  at  the  base, 
and  a circumscribed  area  will  yield  to  treatment  quicker  than 
a scattered  area,  even  though  the  amount  of  lung  tissue  in- 
volved in  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  and  in  the 
selection  of  cases  for  nitrogen  injection  one  might  be  able  to 
submit  an  illustrious  report  if  one  was  able  to  choose  the 
ideal  case. 

The  average  patient  presented  for  the  treatment  comes  in 
with  a history  of  coughing  a great  deal,  raising  from  5ii  to 
§viii  of  sputum  in  24“,  some  hemorrhage,  continued  loss  of 
weight  for  about  one  year,  and  always  unable  to  work,  and  as 
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a rule  they  have  been  living  at  home  under  adverse  hygienic 
surroundings.  The  chest  is  prepared  for  operation  according 
to  the  routine  aseptic  rules,  with  light  diet  on  the  morning 
of  operation,  no  carthartic.  An  important  point  in  the  tech- 
nique of  this  operation  is  an  X-ray  before  and  after  treatment. 
The  plate  designating  the  location  of  the  active  process,  but 
the  actual  point  of  incision  being  determined  by  percussion 
and  auscultation.  The  incision  is  never  made  in  the  immedi- 
ate region  of  the  active  process.  In  most  lung  operations 
the  object  is  to  get  into  the  region  of  the  disease,  in  this  case 
the  point  is  to  strike  from  behind.  If  the  diseased  area  in- 
volves the  apex  and  middle  of  the  right  lung  posteriallv, 
instead  of  making  an  incision  in  the  back  the  incision  is  made 
in  the  opposite  region  in  front.  Going  into  the  immediate 
area  of  activity  means  meeting  with  adhesions,  they  being  the 
one  thing  to  avoid. 

A one  and  a half  inch  incision  is  made  in  an  intercostal 
space  under  a local  anaesthetic  down  to  the  pleura.  If,  by 
successful  percussion  and  auscultation,  you  have  a picture  of 
a translucid  pleura  with  the  blue  pigmental  lung  functionating 
beneath,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  you  have  a pleural  cavity, 
and  proceed  with  the  proper  apparatus  to  inject  the  gas 
This  stage  of  the  operation  is  an  extremely  delicate  one.  A 
slender  needle  five  or  six  inches  long  is  inserted  carefully 
between  the  pleural  layers,  and  the  gas  is  allowed  to  go  in 
slowly.  The  ideal  amount  is  about  looo  c.c.  for  first  inocu- 
lation, but  the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  be  injected  depends 
entirely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  adhesions,  the  amount 
of  infiltrations  in  the  lung,  the  conditions  and  amount  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  and  the  size  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  one  or  two  cases  I have  seen  patients  complain  of  pain 
in  the  chest  during  the  process  of  inoculation.  They  describe 
it  as  being  much  like  pleurisy  pain,  when  only  400  or  500  c.c. 
had  been  injected,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  adhesions. 
Unless  the  pain  subsides,  the  operation  is  closed.  During  the 
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operation  the  average  pulse  becomes  increased  to  100-120. 
In  the  number  of  cases  that  I have  seen  there  has  been  no 
dyspnoea,  occasionally  a patient  feels  faint,  but  there  has  been 
no  real  collapse.  They  suffer  little  or  no  pain.  It  is  quite  a 
customary  thing  for  a patient  to  cough  or  desire  to  cough 
during  the  operation.  It  is  absolutely  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  the  treatment,  as  some  gas  is  always  expelled  dur- 
ing the  process.  I saw  only  one  patient  who  persisted  in 
coughing,  and  his  case  was  followed  by  an  extensive  emphy- 
sema. 

Emphysema  is  one  of  the  undesired  results,  but  one  which 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  for  some  gas  is  bound  to  escape 
before  the  intercostal  layers  can  be  sewed  up  tightly. 

After  the  wound  is  sewed  up  a roller  bandage  is  applied, 
which  acts  as  an  intercostal  splint,  and  the  chest  is  well 
strapped  with  adhesive. 

The  operation  is  not  without  some  dangers.  I believe  that 
there  is  only  one  case  recorded — that  by  Dr.  Lemke  of  New 
York — in  which  hemiplegia  followed  as  a result,  that  being 
caused  by  gas  embolism.  There  is  great  danger  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  caused  by  puncture  of  the  lung  tissue,  but  that 
danger  is  lessened  by  the  technique  of  the  operation  just 
described.  Yet  there  is  still  some  danger  of  puncture  if  the 
needle  is  not  carefully  handled  while  in  the  pleura.  In  some 
cases  the  inoculation  is  given  in  hypodermic  fashion,  which 
method  heightens  the  danger  of  puncturing  the  lung  tissue. 
The  cases  treated  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
have  received  their  first  inoculation  through  a small  incision. 
After  pneumothorax  is  once  established  reinoculation  is  com- 
paratively safe  without  a surgical  incision.  1000  c.c.  of  nitro- 
gen is  absorbed  in  about  four  weeks.  If  a patient  receives 
only  400  or  500  c.c.  he  is  reinoculated  in  a much  shorter  time. 

Wounding  of  the  pericardium  in  the  event  of  its  being  dis- 
tended is  another  accident  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  also  that 
of  wounding  the  intercostal  vessels.  In  the  cases  that  I have 
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seen  treated  these  accidents  have  been  avoided,  patients  have 
complained  of  little  or  no  pain,  and  only  the  ordinary  soreness 
to  be  expected  from  any  surgical  wound.  The  emphysema 
only  in  one  case  had  been  uncomfortable  ; in  others  patients 
have  been  unaware  of  its  existence.  In  some  cases  there  was 
an  increase  of  sputum  for  about  24®  after  inoculation,  due 
without  doubt,  to  the  closure  of  cavities.  After  that  there  was 
a marked  diminution.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  sputum  was 
less  than  before  treatment.  One  patient  had  repeated  attacks 
of  hemoptysis  before  treatment.  After  inoculation  the  sputum 
was  occasionally  well  streaked,  but  since  the  second  treatment 
there  has  been  little  or  no  blood  at  all.  In  all  cases  the  les- 
sening of  the  cough  has  been  very  noticeable.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  all  the  patients  has  shown  decided  improve- 
ment ; they  have  gained  in  weight ; and  some,  after  four  or 
five  inoculations,  have  been  able  to  return  to  light  work,  they 
raise  little  or  no  sputum,  and  have  only  an  occasional  cough. 
The  lung  at  this  stage  shows  a marked  degree  of  compression. 

Compression  treatment  combined  with  proper  hygiene  has 
worked  well  on  patients  in  the  earlier  stage.  In  the  more 
advanced  cases  it  has  helped  more  than  hygiene  alone  would 
have  done. 

When  one  considers  the  theory  of  compression  treatment, 
the  desired  results  seem  very  possible  with  the  ideal  type  of 
case.  It  gives,  to  quote  Dr.  Lemke,  “ rest  and  relaxation  to 
the  lung  tissue  ; it  improves  the  circulation  ; it  encourages  the 
growth  of  connective  tissue,  thereby  circumscribing  the  dis- 
eased area  and  cutting  off  the  process  of  absorption  and  the 
avenues  of  infection  ; it  facilitates  expectoration  ; it  promotes 
the  closure  of  cavities  by  directing  healthy  lung  to  encroach 
on  diseased  area  instead  of  relying  entirely  on  the  natural 
process  of  cicatrization.” 
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Rectal  Seepage. 

By  EDNA  H.  HARRISON. 

The  Rectal  Seepage  or  “Murphy”  lufusion  apparatus 
used  at  present  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Harrison  during  his  service  here 
in  1909. 

It  is  very  simply  made  up  of  a Thermos  bottle,  three  feet 
of  double  rubber  tubing  and  a medium  sized  catheter. 

The  thermos  bottle,  containing  a quart  of  the  solution  being 
used,  is  swung  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  a level 
with  the  patient.  The  tubing,  which  consists  of  a medium 
sized  inner  tube  and  a little  larger  outer  tube,  lies  in  the  bed 
along  side  of  the  patient,  and  is  connected  with  the  thermos 
bottle  by  a glass  tube,  which  passes  through  the  stopper 
into  the  bottle.  There  is  also  a small  right-angled  glass  tube 
passing  through  the  stopper.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  open 
to  the  air  and  the  other  is  in  the  solution.  Fastened  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  tubing  is  a medium  sized  catheter  (Eng. 
No.  12)  which  is  inserted  into  the  patient’s  rectum  about  six 
or  eight  inches. 

Usually  if  the  thermos  bottle  is  on  a level  with  the  patient, 
the  salt  solution  does  not  run  too  fast,  but  the  flow  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  a stop  cock  or  “snap”  on  the  tubing. 
The  object  of  the  double  tubing  is  simply  to  keep  the  solution 
from  cooling  while  passing  through  the  tube. 

The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  that  it  keeps  the  salt 
solution  at  the  proper  temperature  for  several  hours,  and  is 
not  at  all  cumbersome  or  in  the  way  of  the  patient. 


Central  Directories  for  Nurses. 

For  some  time  a few  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  urged  our  graduates  to 
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establish  a directory  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  hospi- 
tal. The  object  from  the  doctors’  point  of  view  was  to  have 
one  place  where  they  could  hope  to  easily  obtain  one  of  our 
nurses  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time.  They  also  believed 
it  could  be  so  developed  that  in  connection  with  it  certain 
educational  advantages  might  be  provided  for  the  nurses  in 
the  way  of  lectures  and  opportunities  to  see  operations. 

There  have  also  been  a few  of  the  graduates  who  have  ad- 
vocated such  a directory.  For  them  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  depending  entirely  on  calls  coming  through  the 
landlady  of  whatever  house  the  nurses  live  in,  or  of  registering 
at  both  the  Medical  Library  and  at  the  l^oston  Nurses  Club. 

The  plan  has  never  gone  through,  partly  because  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  organization  would  have  fallen  believed 
that  another  local  directory  would  only  emphasize  a situation 
that  was  not  satisfactory  at  present. 

It  has  been  observed  that  school  clubs  and  directories  foster 
school  prejudices  and  discourage  breadth  of  outlook  and  sym- 
pathetic professional  co-operation. 

Logically,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  doctors,  and  for 
nurses — particularly  for  the  new  graduate  and  the  stranger — 
there  should  be  in  each  city  some  one  place  where  may  be 
procured  the  registered  nurses  of  all  schools,  attendants  whose 
record  has  been  carefully  investigated,  male  nurses,  and  the 
special  nurses. 

In  Providence  the  nurses  have  made  a distinct  success  of 
such  a directory,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  any  source. 

In  New  York  the  Central  Directory,  although  only  a year 
old,  has  been  pronounced  a success,  and  already  justifies  its 
existence. 

In  Baltimore  the  Central  Directory  is  gaining  ground,  al- 
though it  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  local  nurses’  clubs 
that  have  learned  to  depend  upon  the  revenue  of  their  direc- 
tories and  have  for  other  reasons  considered  the  central  direc- 
tory superfluous. 
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Judging  by  the  experience  there  it  would  seem  that  while 
the  doctors  might  prefer  one  central  registry  where  their  lists 
of  nurses  might  be  kept  and  called  for,  the  preference  isn’t 
strong  enough  to  ensure  their  support  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  private  nurses.  s.  e.  p. 


A Brief  Account  of  the  Recent  Nurses’ 
Conventions  held  in  Boston. 

Massachusetts  nurses  surely  had*  a great  treat  during  the 
week  ending  June  3d. 

The  National  Conventions  have  been  with  us  and  under 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  weather  was  charming  and 
Park  Street  Church  a convenient  locality  to  reach  and  the 
audience  rooms  cool  and  sufficiently  capacious. 

The  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  held  meetings 
the  first  three  days  during  the  week  and  some  excellent 
papers  were  presented.  The  problems  considered  were  those 
of  sixteen  years  ago  when  the  society  was  organized.  Much 
progress  has  been  noted,  but  the  majority  of  schools  still  lack 
paid  instructors,  a uniform  curriculum,  and  very  few  approxi- 
mate the  eight  hour  day. 

Most  schools  have  to  accept  applicants  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education,  and  thus  lacking  the  proper  foundation 
it  is  impossible  to  build  a satisfactory  superstructure  upon  it. 

The  demand  for  thoroughly  well  educated,  capable,  well- 
trained  nurses  to  take  positions  of  responsibility,  which  in- 
volves meeting  and  influencing  people  and  requires  initiative 
and  breadth  of  view,  constantly  increases. 

David  Snedden,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  of  Education,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  that 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  educational  side  of  the  nurses’ 
work. 
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Miss  Mclsaac,  Interstate  Secretary,  who  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively over  the  country  talking  to  nurses’  organizations, 
gave  some  impressions  of  the  present  situation  in  nursing. 

One  interesting  session  was  devoted  to  problems  arising 
in  affiliations  between  Training  Schools  and  to  the  “Great 
Demands  in  Post-graduate  Work.” 

The  training  of  midwives  was  urged  by  Miss  Van  Blarcom. 
She  contends  that  infant  health  and  mortality  demand  trained 
care  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  which  the  medical  profession 
cannot  give  and  only  trained  midwives  can  adequately  supply. 

Promotion  of  a larger  social  life  in  the  Training  School  was 
convincingly  recommended  by  Miss  Catton  of  the  Springfield 
Hospital.  Dean  Arnold  of  Simmons  College  gave  an  address 
on  Co-operation  of  Educational  Institutions  with  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses. 

A clever  and  suggestive  paper  on  the  “Place  of  Apprentice- 
ship in  the  Educational  System  ” was  presented  by  Miss  Isabel 
M.  Stewart,  B.S.,  of  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Associated  Alumnae  devoted  much  time  to  Social  Ser- 
vice work  and  Anti-tuberculosis  warfare.  Dr.  Richard  Cabot 
gave  an  interesting  address  that  contained  much  that  was 
stimulating  and  inspiring  but  also  some  statements  with  which 
the  nurses  took  issue.  One  statement  can  hardly  be  passed 
over.  Dr.  Cabot  says  that  it  is  inevitable  that  nurses  become 
hardened  in  training — their  sensibilities  blunted,  and  pleads 
for  a preservation  of  the  “innocence  and  purity  of  first  sight 
and  impressions.” 

We  are  not  alone  in  believing  that  it  is  usually  a new  and 
inexperienced  nurse  who  passes  a suffering  patient  indiffer- 
ently; the  older  and  better  trained  are  those  who  are  quick  to 
be  helpful.  Not  all,  of  course,  are  equally  sympathetic,  but 
it  is  surely  true,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  better  trained  the  nurse,  the  more  tender  and 
thoughtful. 

Prof.  Winslow  gave  a brilliant  address  that  is  to  be  widely 
distributed. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  is  now  virtually  the 
property  of  the  Associated  Alumnae  after  several  years  effort 
to  acquire  it. 

Interesting  demonstrations  were  given  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  by  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

Social  functions  filled  every  gap; — the  Newton  Hospital 
gave  a delightful  reception  May  29th. 

The  State  Association  gave  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick on  May  31st,  at  which  400  guests  were  present. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Radegonde  gave  a brilliant  reception  at 
Boston  College  on  June  ist. 

The  Reception  for  the  Red  Cross  Nurses  at  the  Brunswick 
was  most  enjoyable.  Miss  Delano  was  a delightful  hostess, 
and  President  Taft’s  message  was  received  with  great  applause. 

About  fifteen  of  the  M.  G.  H.  visiting  graduates  had  tea 
with  Miss  Parsons  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  inspiration  of  these  meetings  should  serve  to  render 
our  own  work  in  the  future  much  more  effective. 

We  would  urge  our  readers  to  watch  for  the  full  account 
of  the  Conventions  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  the  same.  Doubtless 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  papers  read  will  be  published  in  it. 


SOMETHING  TO  READ. 

Nurses  who  are  making  selections  for  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable reading  this  summer  ought  to  add  Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird”  and  Josephine  Preston  Peabody’s  “ The  Piper  ” 
to  their  list,  if  they  have  not  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
readine  them.  Maeterlinck’s  drama  contains  much  food  for 
thought,  and  a delightful  philosophy. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  three  articles  in 
particular  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, May  4th,  191 1.  The  one  on  “ School  Inspection  in  Small 
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Towns,”  by  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  M.D.,  is  particularly  lucid 
in  its  description  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  an  intelli- 
gent school  nurse  who  is  working  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  j)ublic.  The  nurses  who 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Weld  Ward 
ought  particularly  to  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  White, 
entitled  “A  Summer’s  Service  in  the  Weld  Ward  of  the  Mas- 
saehusetts  General  Hospital.” 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Green  gives  a most  interesting  report  of  a 
patient  on  whom  five  successive  caesarean  sections  were  per- 
formed. Dr.  Robert  Green  has  a very  readable  article  on 
“Men,  Manners,  and  Medicine”  in  the  Journal  of  April  27th. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  class  1904,  has  resigned  her  position 
at  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  is 
intending,  after  a summer’s  rest,  to  take  a course  at  Teachers 
College,  New  York. 

Miss  E.  Grace  McCullough  resigned  her  position  as  Dieti- 
tian May  1st,  in  order  to  take  a year  for  recreation  and  study. 
She  will  be  very  much  missed.  She  has  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  teaching  the  nurses,  and  under  her  direetion  the 
dietary  of  the  Hospital  has  been  sueh  that  we  could  always 
take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  department. 


Miss  Isabel  M.  Lumsden,  class  1893,  is  at  present  taking 
the  course  in  Hospital  Administration  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


Miss  Harriet  E.  Towle,  elass  1910,  has  resigned  her  charge 
of  the  Throat  Department  O.  P.  D.  to  take  up  private  nursing. 
Miss  Alice  H.  Munsie,  class  1910,  now  fills  the  vacancy. 
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Miss  Nellie  M.  Ford,  class  1905,  is  now  Mrs.  F.  Coulson 
of  Arkansas. 


Miss  Lillian  I.  Lovely,  class  1910,  has  charge  of  Ward  C, 
the  position  lately  occupied  by  Miss  Munsie. 

Miss  Helen  Woods,  class  1910,  is  going  to  one  of  Dr. 
GrenfelTs  stations  in  Labrador  this  summer.  When  she  re- 
turns in  the  fall  she  will  be  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain. 


Miss  Ethel  C.  Story  resigned  her  position  as  Head  Nurse 
of  Ward  B,  June  ist,  to  go  to  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  as  Office 
Nurse.  Miss  Jean  Macpherson,  class  1911,  succeeds  Miss 
Story  in  Ward  B. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Frank  B.  Harrington  is  safely 
home  from  Panama,  where  he  had  a serious  operation  per- 
formed, and  that  he  is  making  a good  convalescence. 

The  Sick  Relief  Fund  has  now  passed  the  thousand  dollar 
limit,  and  we  are  hoping  it  may  be  increased  to  two  thousand 
before  we  are  obliged  to  draw  upon  it. 

Miss  Eva  C.  MacDonald,  who  has  been  studying  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  through  the  winter.  Miss  Margaret 
Gleason,  and  Miss  Nina  Gilchrist  are  going  to  spend  the 
summer  nursing  in  Labrador. 


Heartiest  congratulations  are  extended  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Belknap.  Both  have  been  very  popular  on  the 
Medical  and  Nursing  Staff  of  the  Hospital. 


Miss  Nellie  M.  Harding,  class  1900,  has  assumed  the  Su- 
perintendency of  the  Elliot  Hospital,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Miss  Belle  M.  Powell  and  Miss  Helen  I.  Stockton,  class 
1911,  have  taken  positions  at  the  Sayles  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Perry  has  taken  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Malden  Hospital. 


Miss  Claire  O’Connor  was  obliged  to  resign  her  position  at 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  for  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Miss  O’Connor  was  enthusiastic  about 
her  work,  and  left  with  the  greatest  regret.  We  wish  her 
speedy  recovery. 

Miss  Lizzie  J.  Wood  (Class  1888),  who  is  a missionary  in 
Alaska  at  P'ort  Yukon  is  at  present  in  Boston.  She  has  been 
in  poor  health  but  is  now  quite  well  again.  She  has  with  her 
a small  Indian  boy,  Alfred,  who  comes  from  the  Mission. 

Miss  Harriet  Mabee  was  called  home  from  San  Francisco 
by  the  illness  of  her  mother.  She  is  welcome  back  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  she  will  substitute 
during  the  summer. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have 
purchased  the  lot  adjoining  Number  92  Charles  St.  This 
house  will  also  be  used  as  a dormitory  for  the  Nurses.  The 
outside  dormitories  seem  very  popular. 


Rev.  Mr.  Betticher  of  Alaska  gave  a very  interesting  stere- 
opticon  lecture  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses  in  the 
Parish  house  of  Trinity  Church  in  April.  Mr.  Betticher  bade 
us  get  on  the  dog-team  and  “hold  on  tight”  while  he,  as  the 
dog,  took  his  audience  on  a breathless  journey  to  visit  the 
various  mission  stations.  He  testified  greatly  to  the  valuable 
work  being  done  by  the  Nurses  established  at  different  places. 
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Miss  Helen  C.  Lipps  has  gone  to  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  Tuberculosis  Nurse  and  Social 
Welfare  Worker. 


Dr.  Harrison  B.  Webster  is  going  to  Battle  Harbour,  Lab- 
rador, to  undertake  work  with  Dr.  Graeme  in  June. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Steves  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
Gilbert  Memorial  Hospital,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Claremont  General  Hospital,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


Miss  Imogene  Slade  writes  cheerfully  from  the  Pacifie 
Coast  that  after  a most  delightful  nine  months  tour  of  the 
Golden  West,  she  is  now  turning  her  face  eastward  again. 
Her  address  after  June  ist  will  be  38  Elliot  St.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Hall  has  made  a good  recovery  from  his 
recent  attack  of  appendicitis. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  of  Miss  Alice  Scott’s  recovery  from 
her  sharp  attack  of  illness.  During  her  absence  Miss  Black- 
well  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Wa- 
ve rly. 

Miss  Mary  Sewall  (Class  1892)  has  been  heard  from.  She 
is  now  settled  at  Forest  Glen,  Maryland,  where  with  the 
co-operation  of  her  two  sisters,  she  is  raising  chickens  and 
revelling  in  the  freedom  of  farm  life. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow  has  taken  a pleasant  cottage  in 
Plymouth  and  is  willing  to  entertain  a limited  number  of 
guests.  Charges  will  be  very  reasonable  to  those  willing  to 
help  in  the  household  duties,  and  not  unreasonable  to  those 
who  want  a complete  rest  as  well  as  change. 
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Miss  Annie  L.  Maltby  has  returned  from  her  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Alumnae  bed  has  had  several  occupants  during  the 
past  year. 


May  i8th,  1911,  the  nurses  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
annual  lecture  which  Dr.  Maurice  Richardson  gives  on  “ Nurs- 
ing in  Cases  of  Abdominal  Surgery.”  Any  nurse,  after  hear- 
ing it,  who  could  fail  to  exert  every  effort  to  be  accurate  in 
making  the  sponge  count,  who  would  not  watch  her  patient 
most  carefully  for  any  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  or  who 
would  run  any  risks  of  burning  a patient,  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  person. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  hear  a man  like  Dr.  Richardson  talk. 
Seen  against  a back-ground  of  so  many  years  of  hard  and 
brilliant  work,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  generous  and  appre- 
ciative attitude  toward  the  nurses,  who  have  assisted  him 
faithfully,  his  words  carry  conviction  and  are  a stimulus  to  a 
higher,  saner  and  more  enthusiastic  devotion  to  duty. 


MARRIAGES. 

On  March  14th,  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilson  (class  1909)  was 
married  to  Mr.  George  M.  Smith.  Home  address,  36  Cres- 
cent Avenue,  Melrose,  Mass. 

On  April  17th,  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Miss  Maud 
Fisher  (class  1903)  to  Dr.  James  Lyman  Belknap. 

On  April  19,  in  Milwaukee,  Miss  Floretta  Elmore  (Rad 
cliffe  1909)  to  Dr.  Hugh  Payne  Greeley.  They  will  be  at  home 
on  Pilley’s  Island  off  Newfoundland,  through  the  summer. 

BIRTHS. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Macdonald  (Mar- 
garet Dexter,  class  1906)  April  15th,  1911. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Hospital  Management.  Edited  by  Charlotte  A.  Aikens, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Columbia  Hospital,  Pittsburg, 
and  Iowa  Methodist  Hopsital,  Des  Moines.  Late  Di- 
rector of  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  hospital  manage- 
ment has  become  a science,  and  that  there  have  been  de- 
veloped regular  courses  for  its  study  such  as  are  now  given  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  Grace  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Mich.  To  the  student  taking  this  course  to  fit  her- 
self for  hospital  management  as  well  as  to  the  Hospital  Super- 
intendent, or  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  this 
book  will  surely  commend  itself.  It  covers  practically  all  the 
branches  of  hospital  work, — giving  information  in  clear  con- 
cise terms  and  minute  details  of  experience  that  has  been  put 
to  thorough  test  in  many  different  hospitals. 

In  chapter  xvi.  Miss  Aikin  gives  from  her  own  wide  expe- 
rience and  with  thorough  knowledge  of  her  subject  : — “A 
Training-School  and  its  Management.”  Chapter  iii.,  by  Geo. 
C.  Ludlam,  details  the  quality,  duties,  and  many  suggestive 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Superintendent.  The  Laundry, 
Store  Room,  Out-Patient  Department,  and  purchase  of  surgi- 
cal supplies,  are  skilfully  dealt  with  by  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

“General  Hospital  of  One-hundred  Beds,”  “Furnishings,” 
“ Hospital  Heating,”  and  “The  Work  of  the  Dietitian,”  are 
other  chapters  which  add  to  the  desirability  of  the  book. 

Reminiscences  of  Linda  Richards,  America’s  First 
Trained  Nurse.  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  Boston. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

Every  nurse  will  want  to  own  the  Reminiscences  of 
America’s  First  Trained  Nurse.  It  is  a small  book  telling 
a wonderful  experience  simply  and  modestly. 
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Miss  Linda  Richards  has  met  the  rare  opportunities  for 
service  in  a thorough,  self-sacrificing  way  that  justify  her 
distinction  as  a leader.  She  really  established  and  redeemed 
the  organization  of  the  Boston  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  School  was  really  her  child  and 
lies  nearest  her  heart,  as  she  owns. 

Her  opportunities  abroad  for  study  were  exceptional,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Florence  Nightingale  found  her  a woman 
after  her  own  heart.  When  Miss  Richards  hears  of  the  won- 
derful nursing  system  in  Japan,  she  must  feel  a singular  thrill 
of  satisfaction  that  her  efforts  have  contributed  so  large  a 
share  to  establishing  the  foundation. 

She  recalls  some  curious  customs  in  England,  that  is,  curi- 
ous to  us  ; as  for  instance  the  serving  to  patients,  by  the  night 
nurses,  tea,  bread  and  butter  at  about  5 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, also  the  boiling  of  potatoes  by  the  ward  fire  so  that  they 
could  be  served  hot  to  the  patients.  We  could  almost  wish 
it  was  possible  to  do  this  in  our  wards  at  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  Miss  Richards  in  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  has  not  been  as  brilliant  as  the  results  of  her  or- 
ganization of  some  of  the  large  general  hospital  schools,  and 
the  pioneer  work  in  Japan,  but  it  has  been  more  heroic. 

The  discouragements  and  difficulties  in  general  hospitals 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  those  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  This  branch  of  nursing,  though  so  worthy, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  average  individual.  The  public  cheers 
on  the  work  of  the  general  nurse,  but  if  not  actually  hostile 
to  the  work  of  the  mental  nurse,  is  almost  worse,  merely  in- 
different. That  Miss  Richards  should  have  devoted  the  last 
years  of  her  nursing  life  to  this  unpopular  and  difficult  prob- 
lem is  characteristic  of  the  woman. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  live  long  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  all  her  labors. 
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Diseases  of  Children  for  Nurses.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Me 
Combe.  The  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  Phiiadelphia.  Price 
$2.00. 

This  Book  of  470  pages  is  very  comprehensive  and  ex- 
plicit. The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  peculiar  manifesta- 
tions of  various  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  in  children  as  con- 
trasted with  those  in  adults.  With  these  the  author  has  ar- 
ranged groups  of  important  symptoms,  together  with  a brief 
description  of  the  anatomy  of  various  organs  involved  and  the 
structural  changes  resulting  from  the  diseases  mentioned,  in 
a way  most  helpful  to  the  nurse  who  may  find  herself  tempo- 
rarily dependent  upon  her  own  knowledge  and  resources. 

Following  this,  the  general  hygienic  care  and  management 
of  new-born  infants  and  young  children  is  discussed.  Form- 
ulae for  milk  modification,  and  general  directions  for  the  se- 
lection and  preparation  of  food  for  babies  to  the  age  of  three 
years  and  more,  might  be  of  value  to  ourselves  and  mothers 
alike. 

Various  other  subjects,  such  as  Emergencies,  Therapeutics, 
and  Contagious  Diseases,  help  to  make  it  a valuable  book  for 
any  nurse’s  library. 


NOTICE. 

Graduates  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  are 
asked  to  apply  directly  to  Miss  Lizzie  Gorman,  44  Chestnut 
Street,  Charlestown,  for  caps,  rather  than  to  the  Hospital. 
With  our  increased  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a sufficient 
supply  for  others  than  those  still  in  the  School. 
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bCHOOL  Pin. 

John  Harriott,  the  manufacturer  of  our  school  pin,  having 
died,  and  his  business  having  passed  into  unknown  hands, 
it  has  seemed  advisable  to  make  new  arrangements  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  the  pin. 

Shreve,  Crump  & Low  have  submitted  a sample  pin  made 
of  fourteen  karat  gold,  the  same  weight  as  the  old  original 
pins,  and  it  is  decided  to  give  them  the  orders  in  the  future. 

That  the  nurses  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  discount 
the  hospital  will  purchase  the  pins  in  large  orders  and  here- 
after they  may  be  procured  at  the  hospital  for  $6  50  each. 


Good  and  Clever. 

If  all  the  good  people  were  clever 
And  all  clever  people  were  good, 

'The  world  would  be  better  than  ever 
We  thought  that  it  possibly  could. 

But  somehow  ’tis  seldom  or  never 
The  two  hit  it  off  as  they  should  ; 

The  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever, 

The  clever  so  rude  to  the  good  ! 

So,  friends,  let  it  be  our  endeavor 
To  make  each  b^'  each  understood, 

For  few  can  be  good  like  the  clever. 

Or  clever,  so  well  as  the  good. 

E.  WORDSWORTH. 


Miss  Linda  Richards  is  a splendid  looking  woman,  dig- 
nified and  commanding  in  her  deportment.  She  has  a pierc- 
ing eye  and  a stern  expression  when  her  face  is  in  repose, 
but  her  brilliant  smile  and  warm  hand  clasp  deny  the  auster- 
ity and  express  the  warmth  of  the  heart  that  beats  for  all  un- 
fortunate mankind. 
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Only  Another  Woman. 

In  going  through  the  wards  our  social  worker  espied  a very 
depressed-looking  man  sitting  beside  his  bed,  so  after  a cheer- 
ful “ Good  morning  ” she  said  ; “ Did  you  only  come  last 
night,  and  is  this  your  first  visit  to  a hospital  ? ” “ Yes ’m,” 

he  replied,  with  a sigh,  “ never  was  in  one  before.”  “ Then,” 
she  said,  “ I suppose  you  almost  feel  as  if  you  were  in  prison.” 
“ Indeed  I ’d  rather  be,”  he  said,  emphatically.  “ Why,”  she 
asked,  •“  what  is  the  matter  with  the  hospital } Can  I do  any- 
thing to  make  you  like  it  better?  ” “ No  — the  fact  is,  lady, 

I ’m  a terrible  shy  man,  and  I can’t  get  used  to  having  so 
many  women  folk  around.” 


Departures  from  the  old  way  in  things  educational  come  in 
for  hard  raps,  first  and  last,  but  not  often  are  they  assailed  as 
in  this  letter  which  a glowering  boy  handed  to  his  teacher 
the  other  day  : 

‘‘Madim  you  kepe  teling  my  son  to  breeth  with  his  dier- 
fram  I sepose  rich  boys  and  girls  all  has  dierframs  but  how 
about  when  their  father  only  makes  2 dollers  a day  and  theres 
4 younger  I tel  you  its  enoug  to  make  everybody  socialists 
first  its  one  thing  and  then  its  another  and  now  its  dierframs 
its  too  much.” — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


During  the  recent  meetings  the  Alumnae  of  the  department 
of  Nursing  and  Health,  Teachers  College,  formed  an  Asso- 
ciation to  promote  the  advancement  of  nurse  education.  Miss 
Wheeler,  of  Illinois,  is  President. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Miss  A.  O.  Tippet,  Editor-in-chief,  Mass.  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Sara  Parsons,  Training  School  Editor,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 
Miss  L.  H.  Morris,  Alnmnce  Editor,^  19  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Chapman,  Business  Manager,  201  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Assistaiit  Business  Ma?iager,  135  High  St., 
Brookline. 


Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $ t .00  a year  ; 2y  cents  a single  copy. 

Please  add > ess  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital, 
Boston.  Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Quarterly  Record  to  help  us  all  to 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  clear  old  Hospital  and 
its  doings.  To  do  this  it  is  important  that  every  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  keep  us  informed  of  her  correct 
address.  We  have  had  several  communications  from  local 
post-offices  to  the  effect  that  the  person  to  whom  the  peri- 
odical was  addressed  had  moved  away  or  that  if  postage  with 
correct  address  was  forwarded  the  paper  would  be  re-posted. 
We  have  also  heard  of  and  from  members  who  have  not  re- 
ceived their  copy  of  the  Quarterly  Record.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  ensure  the  receipt  of  the  periodical, 
will  each  member  send  her  correct  address  to  the  Secrctajy 
of  the  Alnmnce,  from  whom  we  get  our  mailing  list  each 
quarter.^  Her  address  until  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  will 
be  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  will  be  Miss  Jean  C. 
Cartwright,  24  McLean  St.,  Boston.  Apropos  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  we  would  urge  as  many  members  as  can  possibly  do 
so  to  arrange  to  be  present.  Notices  will  be  sent  out  later 
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so  please  send  correct  addresses  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure 
receiving  them.  The  Annual  Assessment  is  due  at  this 
meeting. 


The  Fj'ontispiece. — We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tuttle,  who  was  a nurse  in  the  Hospital  just  preceding 
Training  School  days,  for  the  frontispiece,  which  represents 
Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  First  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  with  a fac-simile  of  the  Toast 
presented  by  him  at  the  public  dinner  in  his  honor  by  the 
Faculty  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  vicinity,  on  his  Centennial 
Birthday,  August  13,  1828. 

“The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

May  it  flourish  and  prosper,  may  it  continue  to  improve  the 
Art  for  which  it  was  intended,  to  the  utmost  of  thy  wishes, 
and  be  the  means  under  Providence  of  alleviating  the  Pains 
and  evils  of  Life,  and  promoting  the  Happiness  of  Society  by 
suppressing  Quackery,  and  rendering  the  Business  of  the  Pro- 
fession as  perfect  as  the  Nature  of  things  admits. 

And  may  each  individual  of  the  Society  and  any  other 
gentleman  here  present,  enjoy  Health  and  Prosperity,  pos- 
sessing consciousness  that  He  has  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  public  Welfare.” 
Miss  Tuttle  visited  the  Hospital  this  summer,  having  come 
on  to  attend  the  meetings  in  June.  She  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  changes  and  progress  apparent,  and  is  herself  at 
present  taking  the  course  in  sociology  at  Columbia  University 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  in  her  work. 


Graduate  Nurses  for  the  Philippines. — Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  in  the  Philippines  called  at  the  Hospital  recently  and 
said  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  attention  of  our 
graduates  called  to  the  opportunities  for  them  in  the  Philip- 
pine Hospitals.  The  pioneer  work  has  been  well  done.  They 
have  a beautiful  hospital  in  Manila  with  modern  equipment,  and 
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plans  made  for  building  eight  others  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  already  established  high  grade  training  schools 
where  the  pupils  are  high  school  graduates  and  well-bred 
young  men  and  women. 

For  a few  years  they  will  need  graduate  nurses  to  take 
charge  of  the  wards  and  of  the  schools.  The  remuneration 
is  good.  Expenses  are  paid  out  to  the  Philippines,  and  $50 
a month,  in  addition  to  board  and  laundry,  is  paid  for  the  first 
six  months,  after  which,  if  the  nurse  is  competent,  the  salary 
is  advanced  to  $60  a month.  They  are  allowed  four  weeks’ 
vacation  each  year,  and  a four  weeks’  leave  of  absence  which 
may  be  accumulative,  so  that  after  the  nurse  has  been  in  the 
service  two  or  three  years,  if  she  has  not  been  sick  and  ex- 
hausted during  this  leave  of  absence  time,  she  may  take  it 
for  a trip  to  China  or  Japan,  salary  meantime  going  on. 

Arrangements  are  made  whereby  nurses  who  go  there  may 
come  home  by  a route  which  will  finish  the  trip  around  the 
world,  which  is  started  when  they  leave  San  P'rancisco  for 
the  Philippines.  This  trip  is  given  them  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  and  enables  them  to  see  many  interesting  countries. 

They  are  desirous  of  having  the  best  nurses  that  the  East 
can  produce,  to  set  the  standard  socially  and  professionally 
in  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Heiser  said  that  although  the  climate 
is  very  warm  the  houses  and  hospitals  and  work  are  all 
planned  to  meet  that  condition,  and  that  the  people  do  not 
mind  the  temperature  more  than  they  would  mind  a tempera- 
ture of  75  degrees  in  the  States.  He  also  says  that  he  thinks 
that  the  nurses  can  keep  in  good  health  if  they  are  wise  about 
i the  way  they  spend  their  off  duty  time.  They  have  the  eight 
hour  system.  The  nurses,  again  to  quote  Dr.  Heiser,  are 
much  sought  after  socially,  and  they  sometimes  abuse  their 
strength  in  that  way. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  advancing  the  profession  in 
the  foreign  countries  and  who  wishes  to  see  something  of  the 
world  may  well  embrace  this  opportunity. 
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Anyone  interested  should  address  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which  office  all  particulars 
will  be  sent.  We  have  in  the  Training  School  office  a num- 
ber of  the  circulars  of  information  and  application  papers, 
which  Miss  Parsons  would  be  glad  to  distribute.’ 


The  Administ7^ation  Course. — We  are  publishing  this  month 
part  of  a paper  on  “The  Training  of  Hospital  Administra- 
tors,” by  Dr.  P"rederic  A.  Washburn  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  How- 
land, which  dealt  with  the  administration  course  for  nurses 
and  that  was  read  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  19th- 
23rd,  1910. 

There  are  many  of  our  graduates  who  know  nothing  about 
it  or  who  have  distorted  ideas  regarding  it.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  course,  all  affirm  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable 
one,  and  are  amazed  at  the  generosity  of  the  administration 
that  will  offer  so  much  for  less  than  nothing,  because  the 
students,  as  a rule,  render  no  service  and  are  recipients  of 
much  valuable  time  and  instruction  from  the  heads  of  all 
departments. 

One  student  who  had  been  a successful  hospital  superin- 
tendent nearly  four  years  before  taking  the  course  said  she 
learned  enough  in  the  drug  department  alone  to  have  saved 
her  little  Jiospital  hundreds  of  dollars,  if  she  had  had  that 
knowledge  at  the  time. 

Another  student  who  took  charge  of  a hospital  in  the  West 
saved  more  than  half  her  salary  by  her  management  of  the 
purveyor’s  department. 

As  superintendent  of  a training  school,  the  knowledge  of 
the  problems  pertaining  to  all  the  other  departments  has  been 
of  the  greatest  help  to  yet  another  of  the  students,  who  is 
heartily  glad  that  she  had  the  administration  course  before 
assuming  charge  of  a large  school. 
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Savhigs  Banks. — Many  Nurses  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  letter ; for  it  is  a very  grave  question  how  to  save 
and  invest  our  earnings  to  the  best  advantage.  We  appre- 
ciate most  fully  the  kind  interest  which  both  Dr.  Washburn 
and  Mr.  Higginson  have  taken  in  considering  the  question  : 

Boston,  March,  1911. 

My  dear  Doctor  Washburn  : 

Sometime  since  you  wrote  me  a note  asking  the  best  way 
for  Nurses  to  keep  or  invest  their  savings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Savings  Banks  are  founded  for  such 
and  similar  cases. 

Any  one  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  in  Boston  (the  Provident, 
Suffolk,  Five  Cent,  Home,  P'ranklin,  Union,  all  are  good  and 
safe).  Deposits  of  any  amount  yield  from  3J  to  4%  which  is 
quite  enough  for  strict  safety  and  absolute  surety  of  the  prin- 
cipal whenever  needed.  Each  Bank  is  allowed  to  take  de- 
posits up  to  $2,000,  so  that  room  can  easily  be  found  for 
$10,000  or  more. 

I understand  perfectly  that  Nurses,  like  other  people,  wish 
a larger  return  than  4%,  and  so  often,  far  too  often,  listen  to 
some  of  the  various  rather  shady  concerns  that  offer  large 
returns, — four  times  out  of  five  this  means  total  loss  of  in- 
vestment. Savings  Banks  are  far  and  away  the  best  place  to 
put  small  sums  where  the  principal  is  safe  and  income,  though 
small,  sure.  Very  truly  yours, 

Fr.  Higginson. 

In  naming  the  above  Banks  I did  not  mean  to  say  those 
alone  were  good  ; many  others  are  also  sound.  I merely  wrote 
down  the  larger  ones. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Early  Days  of  the 
Training  School. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINSON  SCOVIL. 

Class  of  1880. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  had  only  been  in  existence 
five  years  when  I entered  it  as  a pupil  nurse.  Ward  B was 
not  yet,  as  we  expressed  it,  “in  the  Training  School.”  It 
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had  its  own  head  nurse#  and  a night  nurse,  a comfortable  look- 
ing lady,  who  slept  outside  the  hospital  and  came  every  evening 
to  her  duties.  No  pupil  ever  crossed  the  sacred  threshold. 
This  arrangement  must  have  been  changed  soon  afterwards, 
for  I was  put  on  night  duty  there  in  the  summer. of  1879 
remained  for  two  months.  A particularly  interesting  little 
boy,  a son  of  a General  Sherman,  was  critically  ill  after  an 
amputation  of  the  leg,  following  an  accident,  and  it  was  not 
thought  well  to  change  the  night  nurse,  as  usual  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  month’s  service.  I do  not  know  whether  any  out- 
side consideration  is  ever  allowed  to  interrupt  the  regular 
routine  of  service  in  the  hospital  now  a days.  Then  it  was  a 
much  smaller  place  and  rules  were  flexible. 

I began  my  training  in  Ward  29.  The  head  nurse  was  one 
who  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  several  years,  seven,  I think. 
Her  ward  had  only  been  in  the  Training  School  for  six 
months  and,  accustomed  to  the  service  of  assistants,  some  of 
whom  had  been  with  her  for  years,  she  naturally  looked  with 
disfavor,  if  not  with  absolute  disgust,  upon  totally  ignorant 
pupils  who  had  to  be  instructed  at  every  turn.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  I cannot  remember  her  ever  teaching  me  any- 
thing. What  I learned  was  from  observation  and  from  the 
rather  unwilling  and  perfunctory  tutoring  of  the  senior  assist- 
ant, who  had  come  to  us  from  the  Maine  General  Hospital  in 
Portland. 

The  morning  of  my  arrival,  I was  told  by  the  head  nurse 
to  change  the  bed  of  a fracture  case,  a little  boy  of  about  six, 
the  leg  encased  in  plaster.  She  then  left  the  ward  on  some 
errand,  and  the  Maine  General  being  nowhere  in  sight,  I pro- 
ceeded to  do  what  I had  been  bidden  with  great  good  will,  but 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  technique  of  the  undertaking. 

I had  never  seen  a bed  made  with  the  occupant  in  it,  and 
should  have  asserted  probably  that  it  could  not  be  done.  A 
nice,  clean,  empty  bed  was  next  to  that  occupied  by  the  little 
patient,  so  I gently  and  carefully  lifted  him  on  it  and  made 
up  the  one  he  had  left ! 
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I soon  became  fairly  expert  in  the  ward  work  and  did  not 
make  any  more  such  terrible  blunders  ; but  although  I washed 
the  skin  off  my  hands,  I never  could  bring  the  dish  towels  to 
the  exact  shade  of  whiteness  the  head  nurse  considered  de- 
sirable. The  patients  helped  washing  the  dishes. 

The  ward  was  scrubbed  once  a week  by  a scrub  woman,  and 
mopped  every  morning  by  the  assistant  nurses,  after  they  had 
swept  it,  each  nurse  doing  one  side. 

Every  Monday  we  scrubbed  the  wooden  stands  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patients  and  washed  the  long  white  shutters  inside  the 
windows. 

Lard  oil  lamps  were  used  in  the  wards,  little  pewter  affairs 
with  a round  wick.  At  night  one  was  placed  on  each  of  the 
long  tables  in  the  ward  and  covered  with  a tall,  round,  tin 
shade,  with  holes  near  the  top  that  made  the  light  cast  weird 
shadows  on  the  ceiling. 

Dr.  Morse  was  then  a house  officer,  on  the  surgical  side, 
and  I remember  him  particularly,  because  he  was  very  kind 
in  explaining  some  of  the  many  things  I did  not  understand. 
Not  that  we  dared  ask  many  questions  ! He  once  told  the 
head  nurse  to  give  a patient  a dose  of  oleum  ricini,  using  the 
officinal  name  rather  as  a joke.  She  twisted  her  hands  to- 
gether and  said  : “Yes  sir.  What  is  that  sir  ? I don’t  think 
we  have  any  in  the  ward.” 

The  Thayer,  of  course,  was  not  built  at  this  time.  The 
head  nurses  slept  in  the  little  sitting  rooms  between  the  wards 
on  folding  cots  with  cane  bottoms,  the  bed  clothes  and  mat- 
tresses being  kept  in  a closet.  In  wards  A,  C and  D they 
slept  in  the  sitting  rooms. 

As  many  of  the  assistant  nurses  as  there  was  room  for  slept 
in  the  Brick,  a building  since  demolished,  I believe;  the  ser 
vants  occupying  the  upper  story.  The  remainder  of  the 
nurses  were  in  the  attic  of  the  main  hospital,  three  in  a room. 
Our  room  over-looked  Blossom  Street,  and  whenever  the  fire 
bell,  which  was  just  across  the  street,  rang,  we  were  wakened 
until  we  learned  to  sleep  through  the  noise. 
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It  was  stiflingly  hot  in  summer  and  must  have  been  bit- 
terly cold  in  winter  ; I was  moved  to  the  Brick  in  the  autumn. 
We  had  to  sweep  our  own  rooms  and  take  care  of  them,  no 
time  being  alloted  for  the  purpose.  We  used  to  spend  some 
of  our  precious  time  off  duty  struggling  with  rolls  of  dust  that 
would  curl  up  on  the  painted  floor. 

We  went  on  duty  at  6.45  a.m.  and  stayed  on  until  8.45  p.m., 
until  someone  discovered  that  we  were  working  fourteen  hours 
a day,  when  the  time  was  changed  and  we  left  the  wards  at 
8 P.M,  Before  the  alteration,  when  there  were  only  two  as- 
sistant nurses  in  a ward,  each  had  every  other  afternoon  off, 
leaving  the  one  who  remained  all  the  work  to  do,  except  for 
a little  assistance  from  the  head  nurse  if  she  were  in.  After 
the  change  we  each  had  one  afternoon  a week,  one  hour  on 
the  other  days  and  one  evening.  On  Sundays  we  had  morn- 
ing hours  from  ten  to  three,  or  from  three  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

There  was  a tiny  porter’s  lodge  at  the  gate  on  Blossom 
Street,  long  since  superseded.  A coal  fire  always  burned  in 
the  open  grate  in  winter,  making  a bright  spot  in  the  darkness 
when  we  came  home  in  the  early  dusk.  It  always  made  me 
a little  homesick,  for  there  was  no  other  open  Are  in  the  hos- 
pital, except  in  ward  B,  where  there  were  curious  franklin 
grates  in  every  room,  not  very  often  used. 

It  was  part  of  our  work  to  iron  the  bandages  which  were 
washed  in  the  laundry.  Those  which  were  very  much  stained 
were  burned  when  they  left  the  wards,  but  the  slightly  soiled 
ones  were  washed  and  used  again.  Each  head  nurse  received 
from  the  store  room  a certain  amount  of  bandage  cotton — un- 
bleached cotton  cloth — which  she  tore  into  the  required  widths 
and  wound  on  the  ward  bandage  roller  in  her  own  sitting  room. 
The  pupil  nurses  were  allowed  to  wind  the  washed  bandages 
for  practice.  The  end  of  each  bandage  was  folded  to  a point 
and  neatly  pinned. 

Poultices  were  a frequent  application  and  were  made  in  a 
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sauce  pan,  over  a little  gas  stove  in  the  ward  scullery.  Making, 
spreading  and  applying  them  was  an  art  requiring  an  appren- 
ticeship. That  soft,  warm  mass  of  flaxseed  meal  was  cer- 
tainly very  comforting  to  the  patient  at  first,  though  it  was 
apt  to  become  rather  cold  and  heavy  before  the  regulation 
two  hours  fixed  for  its  changing  had  passed. 

The  beds  in  the  wards  were  covered  with  spreads  of  white 
dimity.  These  were  arranged  at  the  foot  in  mysterious  folds, 
which  were  most  difficult  to  drape  in  the  symetrical  lines  that 
alone  would  satisfy  the  critical  eye  of  the  head  nurse.  As 
every  movement  of  the  patients  had  a tendency  to  disarrange 
them,  we  spent  all  our  spare  moments  in  pulling  them  into 
place. 

The  beds  in  the  female  wards  had  white  dimity  curtains, 
fastened  to  a projecting  shelf,  or  head  board.  These  could 
be  pulled  together,  shielding  the  face  of  the  occupant,  and  the 
privacy  was  much  valued.  They  were  done  away  with  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean. 

There  were  two  mattresses  on  each  bed,  an  under  husk 
one  and  a hair  one  on  top.  The  ward  tender  carried  the  top 
one  down  to  the  mattress  room  to  be  aired  at  intervals.  They 
were  very  clumsy  and  h^avy  and  most  difficult  to  turn  over 
unaided. 

Each  bedside  stand  had  a drawer,  and  it  was  a constant 
struggle  to  keep  these  free  from  most  undesirable  accumula- 
tions. In  the  men’s  wards  particularly,  one  rarely  turned  out 
the  contents  without  finding  a little  plug  of  chewing  tobacco, 
forbidden  luxury,  secreted  in  the  farthest  corner. 

Some  of  the  nurses  who  were  pupils  in  those  days  may  re- 
member Fenton,  who  had  been  in  the  ward  for  more  than 
a year  with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur,  and  how  we 
never  saw  his  little  bit  of  comforting  tobacco,  even  when  it 
obtruded  itself  in  the  most  unblushing  manner. 

Sometimes  in  the  men’s  wards  we  would  find  between  the 
mattresses  a flat  bottle,  almost  always  empty,  whose  odor 
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loudly  proclaimed  what  the  contents  had  been.  Stimulant 
was  ordered  very  much  more  frequently  than  it  is  now,  and 
Spiritus  Frumenti  S ss.  was  a very  common  prescription. 
The  bottle  with  its  glass  label,  lettered  in  gilt,  stood  beside 
the  S.  Vini  Gallici  in  the  ward  medicine  closet,  and  both  were 
unashamed. 


A Short  Sketch  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Radegonde. 

By  MARY  E.  SHIELDS,  R.  N. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Radegonde  was  founded  by  Miss  Ellen 
McHugh,  a graduate  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  and  organized  in  February,  1909,  through  the 
kindness  of  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Gasson,  President  of  Boston 
College,  with  the  permission  of  Archbishop  O’Connell. 
Rev.  Fr.  Corbert,  S.  J.,  was  appointed  Spiritual  Director. 
Since  then  regular  meetings  have  been  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  excepting  July  and  August,  at  a 
quarter  past  eight  in  the  evening.  A short  service  is  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  Boston  College,  by  the  Spiritual  Director  (at 
present  Rev.  Wm.  Conway,  S.  J.),  after  which  a social  hour 
is  spent  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  College,  a short  entertain 
ment  given,  and  refreshments  served.  The  Guild  now  num- 
bers 150  members,  the  majority  of  whom  are  graduates  from 
recognized  schools. 

The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  promote  a deeper  religious 
feeling  among  Roman  Catholic  nurses,  and  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the  nurse’s  life. 

In  the  care  of  the  sick  the  physical  side  calls  for  so  much 
attention  that  the  spiritual  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  we  are 
prone,  in  the  multitude  of  duties  and  the  fatigue  and  weari- 
ness when  the  day  is  over,  to  think  more  of  resting  our  bodies 
than  keeping  up  religious  duties,  and  Church  becomes  but  a 
secondary  consideration. 

St.  Radegonde  was  chosen  as  the  Patron  Saint  because 
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she  was  the  first  woman  of  whom  we  have  record,  who  in- 
structed others  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  She  lived  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  King  Clotaire  of 
France.  He  was  a very  bad  man,  we  are  told,  but  possessed 
of  fabulous  wealth,  and  supplied  St.  Radegonde  bountifully 
with  what  she  needed  for  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick, 
which  was  so  dear  to  her  heart. 

She  banded  together  a number  of  ladies  and  taught  them 
how  to  take  intelligent  care  of  the  sick.  She  also  built  a 
House  or  Hospital  for  the  care  of  those  who  had  no  home. 

A very  interesting  account  of  St.  Radegonde  is  given  by 
Miss  Dock  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  September, 
1908. 


Medical  Missions  in  China. 

It  seems  as  though  there  could  be  no  field  with  a more 
varied  and  urgent  appeal  to  the  medical  missionary,  whether 
doctor  or  nurse,  than  China. 

It  is  needy  : not  only  do  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  medicine 
keep  the  Chinese  from  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  case  of 
illness,  but  weird  superstitions  lead  them  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.  Extreme  poverty  is  a source  of  ill-health,  and  the 
poverty  of  China,  where  thousands  die  of  starvation  every 
year  and  hardly  anyone  aims  at  more  than  two  meals  a day, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  field  is  not  only  needy  but  hopeful.  Missions  have 
passed  the  stage  of  experiment  ; wherever  a mission  hospital 
is  opened,  some  government  official  is  present  at  the  opening 
and  every  mission  doctor  has  more  patients  than  he  can  do 
justice  to. 

It  is  particularly  a field  for  Americans.  Many  foreign 
governments  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese  with  fear  and  su- 
perstitious dislike,  but  the  fair  and  just  treatment  which  they 
have  usually  received  at  the  hands  of  our  central  government 
has  made  them  regard  us  with  favor,  and  look  to  us  for  guid- 
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ance.  There  are  no  people  that  China  is  so  willing  to  learn 
from  as  our  people. 

They  want  us  and  need  us.  I read  recently  that  in  Amer- 
ica with  all  our  resources  of  knowledge  and  wealth  there  are 
more  physicians  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  near- 
ly one  to  every  eight  hundred  population  : in  China,  poor  and 
ignorant,  there  can  hardly  be  one  trained  doctor  to  a million 
inhabitants.  There  are  indeed  many  “ Ee-sen  ” (“produce 
healing,”  i.  e.  doctor)  practicing  “ Old  Chinese  Medicine  ” : 
old  women  who  cure  tooth-ache  by  extracting  from  the  tooth 
the  worm  that  causes  the  pain — they  will  produce  the  worm 
from  under  their  long  finger-nails  as  a proof  ! There  are  men 
who  beat  drums  and  gongs  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  that 
cause  disease.  There  are  “doctors”  who  in  case  a father  or 
mother  is  very  ill,  may  cut  a piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a 
son  or  daughter  to  make  broth  for  the  parent  to  drink  ; who 
give  a teaspoonful  of  powdered  mill-stone  daily,  as  a cure  for 
dyspepsia,  or  who  run  a dirty  red-hot  needle  into  the  eye  to 
cure  it.  Read  the  list  of  ingredients  in  the  witches  broth  in 
“ Macbeth,”  and  you  have  a hint  as  to  a Chinese  doctor’s 
stock-in-trade — though  of  course  they  perform  wonderful 
cures  sometimes,  as  all  quacks  do. 

For  a Chinese  doctor  needs  no  training  ; he  buys  or  inherits 
a stock  of  prescriptions,  some  harmless,  some  hurtful,  a few 
(let  us  hope)  helpful,  hangs  out  his  sign  and  begins  his  career. 
He  learns  to  feel  the  pulse  in  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
order  to  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  that  particular  part.  He 
does  not  attempt  surgery — he  likes  to  put  on  a plaster  for  a 
gathering — and  he  has  never  dreamed  of  hygiene.  A medical 
missionary  tells  me  that  in  China  no  children  live  but  those 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  kill.  J.  Dyer  Ball  says  that  of  looo 
children  born  in  the  city  of  Hongkong  only  72  live  to  be 
twelve  months  old. 

The  Chinese  as  a rule  are  kind,  not  cruel,  but  there  are  no 
laws  against  cruelty.  A man  over  his  wife,  a parent  over  a 
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child — even  a grown  child — has  absolute  authority.  In  the 
Elizabeth  Bunn  Hospital  (for  women)  of  the  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion at  Wuchang  in  central  China  there  was  in  the  children’s 
ward  a little  boy  suffering  from  his  eyes  : his  parents  had 
blinded  him  so  that  he  might  beg  for  them.  Another  child 
was  in  a terrible  condition  from  having  been  exposed  on  the 
streets  in  winter,  naked,  for  weeks,  to  beg  for  his  father.  An- 
other boy  could  eat  nothing  for  days,  as  his  face  had  been 
smashed  by  his  mother.  Little  slave  girls  go  to  the  Wo- 
men’s hlospital  for  treatment — poor  children  who  know  all 
there  is  of  evil  ! They  are  cured,  sent  back  to  their  owners, 
and  presently  return  with  the  same  troubles.  Suffering 
comes  from  ignorance,  as  well  as  cruelty  : the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  mandarin,  in  one  of  the  private  wards  of  the  hospital, 
died  from  blood  poisoning.  Before  she  came  to  us,  she  had 
been  infected  by  the  Chinese  who  attended  her  in  her  con- 
finement, and  who  had  never  heard  of  sterilizing. 

The  Chinese  have  beautiful  traits,  as  well  as  other  people. 
A sick  soldier  comes  to  the  men’s  hospital  (St.  Peter’s)  from 
the  camp,  but  the  beds  are  all  full.  He  says  they  will  not 
excuse  him  trom  duty  unless  the  doctor  reports  him  ill  enough 
to  be  taken  at  the  hospital.  The  doctor  is  at  his  wits’  end, 
for  the  man  is  not  fit  for  work,  and  there  is  not  a corner  left 
where  he  can  be  put.  A sick  man,  whose  home  is  near  by, 
offers  to  go  home  and  leave  his  bed  for  the  soldier  if  the  doc- 
tor will  treat  him  at  home. 

Our  women’s  hospital  is  very  well  off,  with  about  thirty  in- 
patients, a large  dispensary  work,  and  a doctor  and  nurse 
who  both  live  in  the  house  (a  picturesque  Chinese  house  with 
quaint  decorations  and  large  courts)  and  so  can  keep  watch 
of  the  servants,  sample  the  food  prepared  for  the  patients, 
see  that  things  are  clean,  and  who  have  trained  some  half  a 
dozen  Chinese  girls — such  nice  girls! — who  do  very  well  as 
nurses  while  under  foreign  supervision.  Most  Chinese  women 
are  very  childish  and  cannot  take  responsibility.  Of  course 
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another  nurse  and  another  doctor  are  very  much  needed  if 
the  work  is  to  grow,  and  the  present  work  is  very  much  crip- 
pled when  one  of  these  ladies  is  on  her  hard-earned  vacation, 
sick,  or  home  on  furlough.  Still,  they  manage^  and  manage 
wonderfully  well. 

It  is  St.  Peter’s  hospital  that  is  in  dire  need.  Seventy 
beds,  all  full,  one  doctor  who  cannot  live  in  the  hospital  on 
account  of  his  family,  and  no  nurse.  Not  even  a Chinese 
nurse  ! It  will  be  many  years  before  a Chinese  woman  can 
work  in  a hospital  for  Chinese  men — all  sorts  of  stories  would 
be  circulated — and  the  last  American  nurse  has  gone  home. 
She  did  not  like  the  Chinese,  people  or  language.  How  Dr. 
MacWillie  manages,  with  only  the  Chinese  servants  who  share 
the  feeling  Very  general  in  China,  that  an  institution  of  any 
sort  is  legitimate  spoil,  I do  not  know.  God  knows  and  he 
knows.  The  patients  can  hardly  realize,  for  they  are  at  least 
better  off  than  they  would  be  at  home.  But  we  need  a nurse, 
two  nurses,  desperately.  It  is  the  seventh  largest  hospital  in 
China,  and  every  one  of  the  six  has  at  least  two  nurses. 

We  want  women  who  are  not  too  young — better  over  thirty 
— as  it  is  a position  requiring  great  steadiness  and  strength 
of  character  ; but  not  too  old  to  have  something  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,  as  the  ultimate  base  of  supplies  is  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  often  tools  have  to  be  improvised,  and  yet  one  of 
our  nurses  who  has  done  and  is  doing  magnificently,  was  thir- 
ty-seven when  she  went  out.  We  want  women  who  are  strong 
and  quiet  and  can  set  an  example  of  sober  Christian  woman- 
hood to  a people  who  despise  women  and  are  quick  to  see 
and  imagine  faults — gossips  without  limit.  Women  who  can 
teach  and  will  train  Chinese  men  to  help  them.  Women  who 
have  no  strong  race-feeling  to  overcome,  but  who  feel  that 
human  nature  is  human  whether  the  skin  be  white,  black  or 
yellow,  clean  or  dirty.  Women  who  can  lead  unselfish  lives 
and  put  up  with  little  trials  and  discomforts — or  big  ones — 
for  the  sake  of  others  : the  climate  is  trying,  with  extremes 
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of  heat  and  chilly  cold  and  there  is  some  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom— one  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  a people  with  strange  social 
ideas  and  predjudices,  and  it  takes  tact.  Of  course  women 
who  are  good  nurses  and  sincere  Christians — anything  else 
might  be  excused  but  that. 

And  what  is  it  for  ? 

The  great  motive  is  of  course  obedience  to  Him  who  said 
— “ Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  . . . and 
these  signs  shall  follow  . . . they  shall  heal  the  sick  . . . and 
lo,  I am  with  you  always.” 

But  besides  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  a nurse 
in  China  is  a larger  thing  than  the  work  of  a nurse  here,  even 
in  a mission  hospital.  Here  it  means  largely  the  carrying 
on  of  work  already  begun  or  at  least  planned  for.  The  sci- 
ence of  medicine  has  no  longer  its  way  to  make,  in  this  coun- 
try, except  among  the  very  ignorant.  But  the  Chinese  world 
is  in  progress  of  reconstruction  : customs  and  ways  of  think- 
ing that  have  been  in  existence  for  many  centuries  are  being 
abandoned,  and  China  is  turning  to  the  West — to  us  Amei'i- 
cans  for  instruction  in  our  customs  and  ways  of  thinking.  It 
is  a civilization  older  than  Rome,  older  than  Greece,  older 
than  Israel;  that  has  endured  since  the  days  of  Assyria  and 
has  watched  over  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  When  our  an- 
cestors were  still  savages,  living  in  the  woods  and  fighting 
with  wild  beasts  and  each  other,  the  Chinese  were  dressing 
in  silk  and  reading  the  authentic  history  of  two  thousand 
years.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  have  been  capable  of  evolving  a high  state  of  civil- 
ization without  any  help  from  outside — they  have  borrowed 
from  no  one  in  order  to  build  up  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
Until  to-day!  To-day  they  are  actually  asking  for  help  from 
us — deputations  of  leading  citizens  are  going  to  our  mission- 
aries for  teaching  of  all  kinds — and  there  are  not  men  and 
women  enough  to  give  it.  The  shame  of  it ! And  what  is 
done  in  China  to-day  by  missionaries  from  outside,  will  be  a 
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model  for  the  generations  to  come.  There  is  not  a Chinese 
hospital  in  all  China  to-day — but  there  will  be,  and  it  will  be 
modelled  on  what  you  and  I make  of  St.  Peter’s  and  kindred 
institutions.  Can’t  we  give  of  our  best.?  Nay,  but  we  must. 

They  are  thoroughly  awake  to  all  this  and  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  those  who  help  them  to  the  “new  learning  ” (“hsin 
wen  They  have  venerated  teachers  for  centuries,  and  the 
mission  teacher  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  their  loving 
gratitude.  In  China  to-day  the  medical  missionary  is  an 
apostle  of  healing,  a living  witness  to  Christianity,  a walking 
Bible  understood  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  alike,  by 
words  and  actions  showing  Christ  to  the  people. 

Will  not  you  who  have  read  this,  volunteer .?  Of  course 
you  are  busy  here,  needed  where  you  are.  But  you  know 
that  if  you  left  your  present  post  next  week,  a dozen  appli- 
cants would  be  found  to  take  it,  almost  as  efficient  as  your- 
self. There  are  no  dozen  applicants  for  Wuchang.  No  one 
knows  about  it — but  you  know,  now. 

Write  to  the  President  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  : 
(Rt.  Rev.  A.  S.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
Or  write  to  the  Bishop  of  the  District  of  Hankow,  (Rt.  Rev. 
L.  H.  Roots,  D.D.,  American  Church  Mission,  Hankow, 
China).  Or  I would  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  questions 
about  China. 

Ethel  Jarvis  Wheeler, 

735  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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SCHOOL  INSPECTION  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 

This  paper,  by  ARTHUR  TRACY  CAROT,  M.D.,  read  before  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  is  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  a matter  in  which  medical  men  should  interest 
themselves  and  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
committees  in  their  towns. 

The  thesis  I shall  advance  and  discuss  in  this  paper  is  that 
the  best  school  inspection  and  supervision  in  towns  and  small 
communities  is  obtainable  by  a nurse  alone,  and  I shall  sup- 
port this  position  by  citing  the  experience  gained  in  a two 
years’  trial  of  this  sort  of  inspection. 

In  1906  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  a law  that 
“the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  common- 
wealth shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians,  shall  as- 
sign one  to  each  public  school  within  its  city  or  town,  and 
shall  provide  them  with  all  proper  facilities  for  the  perform, 
ance  of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  act : and  shall  as- 
sign one  or  more  to  perform  the  duty  of  examining  children 
who  apply  for  health  certificates  in  accordance  with  this  act ; 
provided,  however,  that  in  cities  wherein  the  board  of  health 
is  already  maintaining  or  shall  thereafter  maintain  substan- 
tially such  medical  inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the  board 
of  health  shall  appoint  and  assign  the  school  physician.” 
(Acts  of  1906,  502.) 

The  methods  by  which  this  act  should  be  carried  out  were 
further  prescribed  by  statute,  and  finally  it  was  ordered  that 
“the  expense  which  a city  or  town  may  incur  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  herein  vested  in  the  school  committee  or  board  of 
health,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  in  cities  by  the  city  council  and 
in  towns  by  a town  meeting.  The  appropriation  shall  precede 
any  expenditure  or  any  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred 
under  this  act.” 
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The  next  year  the  last  clause  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  money  was  revoked,  but  this  had  little  effect  in  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  act,  for  a city  or  town  not  interested 
in  this  sort  of  work  and  not  appropriating  sufficient  money 
is  practically  not  called  to  account. 

Fortunately,  in  the  larger  places  there  has  been  enough 
interest  to  lead  to  a pretty  general  adoption  of  school  inspec- 
tion, which  has  been  carried  out  in  a more  or  less  thorough 
manner.  In  the  small  towns,  however,  but  little  real  work 
has  been  done. 

The  failure  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  proper  in- 
spection practically  then  renders  the  act  inoperative,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  school  inspection  has  been  totaly  ne- 
glected in  many  places,  except  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out 
by  teachers. 

A thorough  inspection  by  a competent  physician  is  a rather 
expensive  matter  and  is  beyond  the  means  of  many  smaller 
places.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain thorough  inspection  by  a physician,  because  in  small 
places  the  physician’s  close  supervision  of  the  children  is  in- 
terfered with  by  the  professional  jealousy  of  the  other  physi- 
cians in  the  place. 

When  I say  professional  jealousy,  I do  not  mean  to  condemn 
the  feeling.  The  relation  of  a physician  to  the  families  under 
his  care  is  a close  one.  It  is  one  sanctioned  by  long  usage 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  a physician  with  the  greatest  pub- 
lic spirit  should  object  to  having  children  whom  he  regards 
as  under  his  care  inspected  and  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
physician  appointed  by  political  influence.  It  is  quite  evident, 
too,  that  a school  physician  on  good  terms  with  his  brother 
practitioners  in  the  town  would  refrain  from  examining  chil- 
dren in  their  families  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  in- 
stinct to  meddle  in  such  a way  with  another’s  patients. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  prescribed  by  law  has  been  pre- 
vented, then,  first,  by  the  expense  of  inspection  by  a physician, 
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and,  second,  by  the  disapproval  of  the  medical  practitioners. 

These  difficulties  are  very  real  ones  ; they  cannot  be  ignored 
or  overridden  ; they  must  be  recognized  and  avoided  In  order 
to  bring  about  a general  adoption  of  school  inspection  outside 
of  the  large  cities. 

I think  that  in  Canton,  Mass.,  we  have  found  a solution  for 
them,  and  a recital  of  our  experience  will  perhaps  be  the  best 
way  of  setting  before  you  the  solution  to  which  I refer. 

Immediately  after  the  act  above  alluded  to  was  passed. 
Canton  appropriated  ^200  to  provide  for  the  school  inspection 
and  appointed  a school  physician.  This  sum  was  manifestly 
not  enough  to  pay  for  a thorough  inspection,  and  the  school 
physician  contented  himself  with  occasional  services  to  the 
school  committee,  and  but  a small  part  of  the  appropriation 
was  spent.  Accordingly  in  the  following  year  only  $50  was 
appropriated.  You  can  imagine  how  little  inspection  was 
carried  out  under  such  appropriations. 

Considering  how  this  situation  might  be  met,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  by  the  appointment  of  a school  nurse  we  might 
obtain,  at  a sum  within  the  means  of  the  town,  the  whole 
time  of  a trained  person  able  to  make  all  ordinary  inspection. 

We  also  saw  that  a school  nurse  directed  to  refer  school 
children  who  were  found  to  be  sick  to  their  own  family  phy- 
sician and  who  should  afterwards  merely  follow  them  up  and 
see  that  they  went  to  their  doctor  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
exciting  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
town. 

We  further  felt  that  the  school  nurse,  being  able  to  follow 
the  children  to  their  homes,  could  carry  her  teaching  of 
proper  hygiene  into  the  families  and  in  this  way  be  a potent 
factor  in  improving  conditions  about  the  town. 

The  town  of  Canton  has  two  school  systems — one  the  pub- 
lic schools,  managed  and  paid  for  by  the  town ; and  the  other 
the  parochial  school,  at  which  rather  more  than  a third  of  the 
children  in  town  are  taught. 
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The  head  of  this  parochial  school,  Father  John  J.  Farrell, 
was  approached  and  at  once  approved  of  the  plan,  saying  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  favor  it  in  every  way  he  could,  provided 
we  would  also  inspect  the  parochial  school.  This  was,  of 
course,  exactly  what  we  wished,  and  it  insured  that  all  of  the 
children  of  the  town  would  be  under  trained  supervision. 

At  the  town  meeting  in  1908  this  plan  was  presented  to 
the  voters  of  the  town  with  a request  for  an  appropriation  of 
^500,  which  sum  was  appropriated  without  a dissenting  voice. 

A trained  nurse  interested  in  this  sort  of  work  was  en- 
gaged, to  begin  her  labors  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
school  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  carried  out  the  plan 
was  so  satisfactory  that  at  the  next  town  meeting  the  sum  of 
$950  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  work  of  the  next  school 
year. 

This  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  watched  the  work  that  we 
have  a thoroughly  efficient  system  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision. 

The  nurse  looks  after  nine  hundred  children,  examines  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  records  the  results  in  a card 
catalogue. 

She  afterwards  keeps  a record  of  any  illness  they  may  have 
and  seeks  in  this  way  to  have  a complete  medical  history  of 
all  of  the  children  in  town. 

Such  children  as  show  any  infirmity  of  eyes,  ears,  throat  or 
general  condition  are  referred  to  their  physicians  and  are 
•afterwards  followed  up  to  see  that  they  get  advice  and  follow 
it.  Such  children  as  need  attention  of  a specialist  and  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  it  are  taken  by  her  to  a public  clinic  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  this  care  of  the  children’s  health,  she  has  also 
given  talks  on  matters  of  hygiene  in  the  schools,  and  her  visits 
to  the  homes  give  her  opportunities  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
this  teaching.  Many  of  the  children  were  found  to  have  bad 
teeth.  A public  lecture  was  given  in  the  town  upon  the 
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proper  care  of  the  mouth,  and  the  nurse  followed  this  up  by 
talks  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  dentists  in  the 
town  that  on  certain  afternoons  of  the  week  they  give  dental 
treatment  to  poor  children  needing  it  at  half  price. 

In  the  first  year  we  had  almost  no  contagious  disease 
to  contend  with.  One  case  of  diphtheria  was  found  and  quickly 
isolated.  No  further  cases  appeared.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year  there  were  five  cases  of  diphtheria  in  town,  which 
had  appeared  during  vacation,  all  confined  in  one  locality. 
After  the  opening  of  school  seven  more  cases  appeared,  all 
coming  from  the  same  part  of  the  town  and  pupils  in  the  two 
schools  which  cared  for  that  section.  As  each  child  fell  sick 
the  schoolroom  in  which  it  had  been  was  fumigated  and  the 
children  having  adjoining  desks  were  given  prophylactic  treat- 
ment with  antitoxin.  There  has  been  no  evidence  that  the 
disease  has  been  given  by  one  child  to  another  in  the  school 
and  there  has  been  no  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  sections 
of  the  town. 

The  co-operation  of  the  board  of  health  which  achieved  this 
control  of  what  threatened  to  be  an  epidemic  was  most  satis- 
factory and  the  school  attendance  served  as  a means  of  keep- 
ing a close  watch  of  the  children  and  worked  to  bring  about 
a limitation  of  the  disease  rather  than  to  spread  it. 

Carried  out  in  practice,  then,  we  have  found  the  work  of 
the  school  nurse  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  giving  the  town 
what  seems  adequate  inspection  and  control  of  contagious 
disease.  The  nurse  has  also  had  time  to  follow  up  such  cases 
of  tuberculosis  as  were  known  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nursing  Association.  The  nurse  has  found  in 
the  schools  ten  cases  of  children  already  tuberculous  and 
eighteen  cases  of  ill-nourished  and  anemic  children  who  seem 
liable  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Plans  are  being  dis- 
cussed for  providing  an  outdoor  room  for  the  use  of  such  chil- 
dren. 
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I have  given  this  somewhat  detailed  account  of  how  this  plan 
was  accepted  by  the  town  of  Canton  in  order  to  show  the  at- 
titude of  the  townspeople  toward  school  inspection.  They 
showed  themselves  ready  and  eager  to  accept  it  the  moment 
it  was  presented  to  them  in  a serviceable  and  inexpensive 
form.  This  result  was  largely  due  to  their  confidence  in  their 
school  committee  and  their  local  board  of  health,  both  of 
which  bodies  favored  the  project. 

Within  the  first  year  of  this  experiment  I was  consulted  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Norwood  and  they  soon  after  installed  a school  nurse.  The 
town  of  Milton,  on  the  other  side  of  us,  is  now  planning  a 
similar  arrangement. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  people  in  the  country  districts  are 
ready  for  this  important  step  in  prevention  of  disease,  and  it 
only  needs  a little  encouragement  on  the  part  of  influential 
people  interested  in  public  health  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  a method  of  school  inspection  which  our  experience  shows 
to  be  effective  and  economical. 


Administration  Course  for  Nurses. 

Extract  from  a paper  on  “The  Training  of  Hospital  Administrators,” 
bj  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Howland.  Read  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  September,  1910. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School  have  been  taken  in  the 
administration  course,  and  only  those  who  state  that  they 
intend  becoming  hospital  executives.  In  the  future  the  course 
is  to  be  open  to  the  best  equipped  graduates  from  our  own  or 
other  schools. 

In  giving  a course  of  this  kind  it  is  essential  that  the  stu- 
dents be  keen  and  interested  women  and  physically  active. 
The  success  of  the  attempt  to  teach  hospital  administration 
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in  this  way  depends  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  stimu- 
lating the  heads  of  the  departments  to  impart  all  information 
possible. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  two  students  only 
should  be  taken  at  a time.  More  than  this  number  in  one 
department  would  hinder  the  work  and  lessen  the  individual 
teaching,  and  a too  frequent  succession  of  students  causes  the 
teachers  to  lose  interest. 

Students  are  expected  to  report  in  nurse  uniform  at  8 a.m. 
daily  and  remain  until  5 p.m.  Lunches  are  given.  No  fees 
are  charged. 

Large  note  books  should  be  provided,  into  which  may  be 
pasted  the  various  hospital  forms,  together  with  explanatory 
notes,  formulae,  etc. 

Students  are  advised  to  make  brief  notes  during  the  work- 
ing hours,  and  to  rewrite  these  more  fully  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  Frequent  questioning  is  encouraged  to  bring  out  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  work. 

In  some  departments  the  time  is  spent  in  observing  the 
daily  routine,  but  this  is  supplemented  as  far  as  practicable 
by  allowing  the  students  to  assist.  For  example,  in  the  ad- 
mitting physician’s  office,  after  becoming  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  admitting,  students  receive  applicants,  question 
them  and  fill  out  admission  blanks.  In  the  laundry  for  a day, 
a student  takes  charge,  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
laundress,  criticises,  and  advises  workers  on  such  matters  as 
unsatisfactory  work  or  removing  of  stains.  In  the  engineer’s 
department,  after  making  a few  rounds  with  the  chief  engineer 
in  his  daily  inspection  of  the  hospital,  a student  carrying 
pencil  and  pad  makes  notes  of  conditions  needing  attention, 
such  as  leaking  faucets  and  steam  valves,  water  closets  out 
of  order,  or  the  improper  use  of  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus.  She  is  thus  stimulated  to  observe  for  herself  con- 
ditions which  she  should  notice  when  she  has  charge  of  a 
hospital. 
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The  following  outline  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  in  the  course  : 

“ Outline  of  Practical  Course  in  Hospital  Administration. 

Admitting  Physician’s  Department  : Suitability  of  ap- 

plicants ; accident  cases  ; emergencies  ; admitting  and  dis- 
charging patients  ; relations  with  charity  organizations  ; po- 
lice ; newspapers  ; undertakers ; medical  examiner ; disposi- 
tion of  chronic  cases  ; autopsies  ; arranging  appointments ; 
capacity  of  hospital. 

Resident  Physician  : Purchasing  supplies  ; methods  of 

getting  competitive  bids  and  checking  same. 

General  Office  Department:  Record  of  admissions 

and  discharges ; deaths  ; receiving  and  giving  out  patients’ 
property ; care  of  same  ; payrolls ; cash  accounts  ; patients’ 
accounts ; miscellaneous  accounts ; collecting  material  for 
reports  ; for  statements  ; for  comparisons. 

Office  OF  First  Assistant  Resident  Physician:  Re- 

ports of  heads  of  departments ; relation  of  administration 
with  trustees  ; with  visiting  staff ; with  house  staff ; with 
physicians  outside  the  hospital ; with  cities  and  towns ; with 
public  officials  ; with  courts. 

Record  Library  : Collecting  ; filing  ; binding  ; indexing 

of  records  ; classification  of  cases  ; statistics  for  reports. 

Accident  Ward  : Receiving,  reporting,  and  recording 

patients ; care  of  patients’  property  and  clothing ; infectious 
cases  ; isolation  ; care  of  splints  and  apparatus. 

Surgical  Building  : General  management. 

Store  : Ordering,  receiving,  and  disposing  of  supplies  ; 

perishable  supplies  ; quantities  ; checking  ; requisitions  ; issu- 
ing ; meat  cutting  ; economical  handling  of  the  meats  ; co- 
operation between  store  and  kitchen  ; examining  returned 
goods. 

Apothecary’s  Department  : Contracts  ; ordering  and 

receiving  supplies  ; perishable  supplies  : quality  and  prices  ; 
issuing  drugs  and  liquors  ; safeguards  in  issuing  poisons. 
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Out-Patient  Department:  Engaging  and  discharging 

help ; wages  ; hours  ot  work ; time  off ; divisions  of  work  ; 
discarding  linen  ; sewing-room  ; repairs  of  linen  ; accounting 
for  linen  ; care  of  dormitories  ; vermin  ; care  of  floors,  walls, 
windows;  house  cleaning  methods;  records  of  work  done; 
examining  garbage  and  reporting  same ; cremating  ward 
waste  ; examining  ward  waste. 

Kitchen:  General  management. 

Serving-room  : General  management ; hours  of  meals  ; 

night  meals. 

Diet  Kitchen  : Diets  ; requisitions  ; preparation. 

Laundry:  Making  soaps  and  solutions;  care  of  infected 

clothing ; hand  and  machine  work  ; removal  of  stains  ; sorting 
gauze  and  bandages  ; washing  and  sterilizing  for  re-issuing  ; 
use  and  care  of  laundry  machinery  ; blanket  cleaning  ; count- 
ing laundry  ; size  of  laundry  lists  for  various  departments. 

Training  School  : Relation  to  hospital  superintendent 

and  assistants  ; relation  to  matron,  kitchen,  laundry  ; relation 
to  house  officers. 

Departments  and  Wards  : Administrative  ; nursing  (a) 

care  of  patients ; (b)  supervision  and  instruction  of  pupil 
nurses ; (c)  maids’  duties  ; (d)  ward  tenders’  duties. 

Equipment : Linen,  china,  utensils. 

Admission  of  Pupils  : Rotation,  special  courses. 

School  Curriculum  : Discipline,  health. 

Engineer’s  Department  : Daily  inspection  throughout 

hospital ; heating  ; lighting  : ventilation  ; refrigeration  ; pur- 
chase of  coal ; supplies  ; boilers  ; engines  and  pumps. 

Executive  Assistant  : Outline  of  Social  Service  work  in 
the  wards. 

Convalescent  Hospital  : General  Administration.” 

The  time  devoted  to  training  varies  from  three  to  four 
months,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Those  who 
have  been  specially  trained  in  any  department  of  hospital 
work  would  not  be  expected  to  spend  time  reviewing  it. 
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It  is  not  always  possible  to  occupy  the  whole  day,  and 
during  these  intervals  the  students  are  advised  to  visit  hos- 
pitals such  as  they  hope  to  superintend  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  their  organization,  construction,  equipment,  and 
management. 

During  the  winter  months  conferences  are  held  at  the 
hospital  on  subjects  of  hospital  administration,  and  students 
taking  the  course  are  invited  to  attend  and  take  part. 

A total  of  seven  nurses  has  been  graduated  from  this  course, 
and  all  but  one  of  these  are  occupying  responsible  positions. 
The  exception  noted  is  a woman  who  was  recently  graduated. 
We  understand  she  is  taking  a vacation  before  considering 
any  further  work. 


Re-Organization  of  the  Surgical  Staff. 

A CHANGE  in  the  organization  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  just  been  made,  which 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  three  surgical  services.  East, 
West  and  South,  but  on  August  ist  the  South  service  was 
omitted,  leaving  the  East  and  West.  The  position  of  Surgeon- 
in-Chief  has  been  created,  and  is  filled  by  Dr.  Maurice  Rich- 
ardson. This  position  ceases  with  the  expiration  of  Dr. 
Richardson’s  service.  During  this  time  he  has  general  over- 
sight of  all  the  surgery  in  the  hospital.  Assisting  him  there 
will  be  two  Chiefs  of  Service,  Dr.  F.  B.  Harrington  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Mixter  in  charge  of  the  East  and  West  services,  re- 
spectively, throughout  the  year.  Each  will  be  assisted  by 
two  surgeons  with  terms  of  service  of  six  months,  and  they 
ill  turn  have  an  assistant  surgeon.” 

Under  the  old  arrangement  six  surgeons  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  three  services,  and  each  surgeon  was  on  duty 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  old  system  was  less'advanta- 
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geous,  because  the  patients  suffering  with  a diversity  of  ail- 
ments were  all  cared  for  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  he 
was  unable  to  limit  himself  to  the  particular  surgical  cases 
for  which  he  was  most  fitted.  In  late  years  such  specialization 
has  become  a necessity,  for  as  the  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  has  increased  the  general  practitioners  or  the 
general  surgeons  yield  to  men  who  have  perfected  their 
knowledge  in  a definite  part  of  a large  subject.  So  that 
under  the  new  plan  a case  of  brain  tumor  is  referred  to  the 
surgeon  who  is  making  that  his  special  line  of  work,  and  a 
case  of  nerve  injury  to  the  special  surgeon  on  that  subject. 
In  that  way,  a surgeon  on  the  staff,  even  though  not  on 
regular  duty,  is  called  to  operate  on  the  cases  in  which  he  is 
most  capable. 

In  co-operation  with  the  changes  in  the  surgical  staff  the 
house  officers  have  been  similarly  reassigned  to  one  service 
or  the  other.  Their  duties,  however,  will  not  be  greatly 
modified,  except  that  all  of  them  may  ask  aid  of  a new 
appointee.  Dr.  George  W.  Morse,  who  has  been  given  the 
title  of  House  Surgeon.  Dr.  Morse  is  to  have  immediate 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  house  officers,  and  is  to  advise 
them  in  decisions  of  moment.  He  will  be  within  call  practi- 
cally at  all  times,  to  take  charge  of  any  urgent  surgical 
emergency. 

For  some  time  past  the  Orthopedic  Surgery  has  been  in 
charge  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  and  now  a genito-urinary  ser- 
vice with  ten  beds  has  been  opened  in  the  hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot.  By  this  arrangement  the  patients 
benefit  by  being  under  the  surgeons  who  have  had  the  widest 
experience  in  a certain  line,  and  yet  it  is  considered  that  too 
high  a degree  of  specialization  may  be  narrowing,  and  to 
obviate  this,  each  operator  on  regular  duty  in  the  general 
wards  has  a definite  amount  of  general  work,  supplemented 
by  considerable  surgery  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  is  included  in  the  new  sys- 
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tem,  so  that  the  chiefs  of  service  in  the  main  hospital  may 
follow  their  patients  from  the  time  they  first  enter  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  to  the  time  when  their  convalescence  is 
complete,  after  the  operation  in  the  hospital.  Additional 
appointments  have  been  made  to  the  Out-Patient  Department, 
as  follows  : Dr.  Beth  Vincent  and  Dr.  John  Homans,  Surgeons 
to  Out-Patients,  and  Drs.  J.  B.  Hartwell,  Wyman  Whittemore, 
Edward  P.  Richardson,  and  W.  J.  Mixter,  Assistant  Surgeons 
to  Out-Patients. 

The  general  re-organization  has  come  after  two  years’  de- 
liberation on  the  part  of  the  surgical  and  administrative  heads 
of  the  hospital,  and  it  seems  that  those  asking  aid  of  the  hos- 
pital in  the  future  will  be  benefited  unquestionably  by  this 
change. 


We  insert  the  following,  which  has  been  received  at  the 
Hospital  : The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses 
will  hold  an  examination  for  applicants  for  registration  on 
Tuesday,  the  loth  day  of  October.  The  examination,  which 
will  consist  of  written  and  practical  work,  will  include  the 
subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dietetics  and  Infant 
Feeding,  Obstetrics,  Ethics,  General  Nursing,  and  Home 
Sanitation.  The  Secretary,  Edwin  B.  Harvey,  State  House, 
Boston,  will  mail  application  blanks  during  September  to 
persons  applying.  The  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board  must 
be  properly  filled  out  and  returned  not  later  than  five  days 
before  the  examination  date.  The  examination  will  be  held 
in  the  State  House,  Room  15,  beginning  at  8.45  a.m. 

Edwin  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


It  is  with  a very  sincere  regret  that  we  record  in  this  issue 
the  death  of  Mrs.  M.  K.  Johanneson,  who  as  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Kelly  was  one  of  the  first  class  of  three  to  graduate  from  our 
Training  School.  She  was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  Alumnae 
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Association,  coming  to  the  meetings  many  times  when  she 
was  so  lame  with  rheumatism  that  she  had  to  use  a cane. 
She  took  a keen  interest  in  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
School  and  the  progressive  movements  of  the  profession. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Eva  C.  Waldron  (class  1911)  has  taken  the  head- 
nurseship  of  Ward  E. 

Miss  Lelia  Ashley  has  succeeded  Miss  Lillian  C.  Dobbie  as 
instructing  head-nurse  in  the  amphitheatre. 


Miss  Lillian  Dobbie  has  decided  to  do  nursing  nearer 
home,  and  is  to  leave  the  hospital  Nov.  ist. 


Miss  Daisy  P.  Kinney,  for  two  years  head-nurse  of  the 
Medical  Out-Patient  Department,  leaves  October  i to  go  home 
for  an  extended  vacation.  She  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Annie  Robertson,  formerly  head-nurse  of  Ward  A. 


Miss  Annie  H.  Smith  has  given  up  her  position  with  the 
Sampson-Soch  Company,  and  has  gone  abroad  for  a year  of 
rest  and  travel.  She  will  be  sorely  missed  at  the  Alumnae 
meetings,  where  she  has  been  treasurer  for  a long  time,  and 
an  indefatigable  worker  for  all  the  Alumnae  interests.  Miss 
Christena  Cook  has  taken  her  position  for  a time  at  least. 

Miss  Harriett  J.  Allyn,  Superintendent  of  the  Griffin  Hos- 
pital, Derby,  Conn.,  visited  the  hospital  recently.  Although 
the  Griffin  Hospital  has  only  been  opened  about  a year  and 
eight  months  it  is  so  crowdeJ  with  patients  that  plans  for  an 
addition  are  being  made. 
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Miss  Hannah  McEwan  (class  1911)  has  gone  to  Quincy  to 
do  district  nursing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Club. 


Miss  Alice  Winward  has  been  taking  a post-graduate  course 
in  obstetrical  nursing  at  the  New  York  Sloan  Maternity 
Hospital. 


We  hear  occasionally  from  Miss  Josephine  L.  Drew,  who 
is  at  present  private  nursing  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Clark  (class  1910)  has  accepted  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  training  school  at  the  Burbank 
Hospital,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  She  has  done  excellent  work  as 
head-nurse  of  Ward  E,  and  her  many  friends  regretted  to  see 
her  leave  the  hospital.  She  has  the  best  wishes  of  everyone 
for  her  success  and  happiness  in  her  new  and  larger  position 
of  responsibility. 

Miss  E.  Grace  McCullough  is  having  a most  enjoyable 
European  trip. 

The  Junior  Class  entertained  the  School  on  the  roof  late  in 
June.  There  were  games,  music,  and  delicious  refreshments. 


Miss  Rachel  Bourke  (class  1888)  is  at  present  superintend- 
ent of  the  Grant  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

During  the  winter  Miss  Susan  E.  Tracey  will  give  three 
illustrated  lectures  to  the  nurses  in  the  Out-Patient  Amphi- 
theater, on  “Invalid  Occupations.” 

They  are  of  especial  value  to  nurses  who  are  doing  private 
work  or  who  intend  to  do  it,  and  those  who  have  heard  Miss 
Tracey  talk  know  how  entertaining  she  is  sure  to  be. 

The  lectures  will  be  at  7.30  p.m.,  November  4th,  December 
2d  and  January  6th. 

Our  outside  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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Miss  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  has  been  spending  her  vacation 
j in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  While  there  she  visited  the  Military 
Hospital  where  Miss  Annie  Strong  is  stationed.  She  said 
that  “Sister  Strong,”  as  she  is  called  in  the  hospital,  is  very 
j happy  in  her  work. 

I 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Chapman  has  returned  from  a brief  but  delight- 
ful trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

i It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  school  nurse  to  whose  ex- 
cellent work  in  Canton  Dr.  Cabot  pays  such  tribute  is  one  of 
our  own  graduates,  Miss  Dibblee. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Stevenson  sailed  for  Europe  on  August 
12.  She  purposed  going  to  Divonne  where  she  hopes  to  re- 
gain her  health. 

Miss  Imogene  Slade  has  returned  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  where  she  has  charge  of  the  Thayer  Build- 
ing. Miss  Slade  was  for  a number  of  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Woonsocket  Hospital  but  resigned  about  a year  ago 
to  take  a long  holiday  of  rest. 

Those  who  knew  Miss  Claire  J.  Le  May  while  at  the  M.  G. 
H.  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  her  marriage  on  August  15  to  Mr.  John  J.  Craig. 


Miss  Florence  McLennan  made  a short  visit  at  the  hospital 
on  her  way  through  Boston  to  her  home,  where  she  is  to 
spend  her  vacation.  She  looked  well,  and  it  seemed  very 
natural  to  see  her  about  the  hospital  again.  She  is  assistant 
superintendent  in  a private  hospital  in  New  York. 


Miss  McGeorge  and  Miss  Fay  (class  1911)  are  taking  po- 
sitions in  Dr.  Codman's  private  hospital. 
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Friday,  July  28th,  the  nurses  had  an  enjoyable  party  in  the 
library.  It  was  to  have  been  on  the  roof,  but  on  account  of 
the  weather  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  indoors. 

The  nurses  more  than  filled  the  room,  running  over  into 
the  hall.  The  centre  of  the  floor  was  occupied  by  the  dancers. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  vocalists  were  persuaded  to  sing, 
and  the  Charles  Street  contingent  furnished  some  very  good 
music.  Miss  Mulville’s  songs  are  always  particularly  appre- 
ciated. 

For  the  refreshments,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cakes, 
orange  ice,  and  lemonade,  the  nurses  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Whiteside  and  Mrs.  Higginson,  who  yearly  give  them  this 
treat. 

It  is  on  an  occasion  like  this  that  we  keenly  feel  the  need 
of  a new  home  with  a reception  room  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  the  members  of  our  large  school. 


Miss  Helen  R.  Jack,  who  has  been  in  New  York  for  some 
time,  is  taking  a long  vacation  at  home  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick. 


Miss  Helen  I.  Stockton  is  at  present  head-nurse  at  the 
Beverly  Hospital. 


Mrs.  Walter  Dodd  (Miss  Margaret  Lea)  has  made  a good 
recovery  from  her  recent  attack  of  appendicitis. 


Miss  Katherine  R.  Sullivan  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to 
take  charge  of  the  accident  ward,  in  place  of  Miss  Griffin  who 
will  take  Miss  Farrar’s  place  as  anaesthetist. 


Miss  Gladys  Farrar  has  accepted  the  position  of  anaesthetist 
under  Dr.  F.  T.  Murphy  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On  June  7th,  at  North  Newcastle,  Maine,  Miss  Geraldine  B. 
Albee,  Class  1911,  to  Mr.  Chester  Hall  Vannah. 

On  Wednesday,  June  21st,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
Hudson,  N.  H.,  Miss  Maude  Harmona  Julia  Harwood,  Class 
1908,  to  Mr.  John  Moyses  Priske. 

On  June  ist,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Miss 
Sarah  Higginson  Pierce  to  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington. 

On  Thursday,  June  8th,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Miss  Ruth 
Sutphen  Wick  to  Dr.  George  Bourne  Farnsworth.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Farnsworth  will  live  in  Cleveland. 

On  Monday,  September  4th,  in  Boston,  Pearl  Mabel  Reid 
(Class  1909)  to  Ernest  Eckerly  Calvert. 

At  Plymouth,  on  August  30th,  Miriam  Williams  to  Charles 
Henry  Lawrence,  Jr.,  M.D.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  will  live 
in  Boston. 

BIRTHS. 

On  September  ist,  a son  was  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Rogers  (Emily  F.  Ross,  Class  of  1904). 

DEATHS. 

On  June  16,  after  an  illness  lasting  many  months,  during 
which  she  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  her  bed,  Mr§. 
Mary  A.  K.  Johanneson  (Mary  A.  Kelly,  Class  1875). 


THANKSGIVING. 

For  morning  sun  and  evening  dew. 

For  every  bud  that  April  knew. 

For  storm  and  silence,  gloom  and  light. 
And  for  the  solemn  stars  at  night. 
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For  fallow  field  and  burdened  byre, 

For  roof-tree  and  the  hearth-stone  fire"^ 

For  everything  that  shines  and  sings^. 

For  dear,  familiar,  daily  things, — 

The  friendly  trees,  and  in  the  sky 
The  white  cloud  squadrons  sailing  by. 

For  Hope  that  waits,  for  Faith  that  dares, 
For  Patience  that  still  smiles  and  bears  ; 
For  Love  that  fails  not  nor  withstands, 
And  healing  touch  of  children’s  hands, — 
For  happy  labor,  high  intent, 

For  all  life’s  blessed  sacrament, — 

O Comrade  of  our  nights  and  days. 

Thou  givest  all  things,  take  our  praise. 

ARTHUR  KETCHUM. 
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Please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Alass.  Gen.  Hospital, 
Boston.  Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


With  this  issue  the  Quarterly  Record  completes  its  first 
year  of  existence,  and  we  thank  our  readers  for  their  patience 
with  our  short-comings,  and  also  for  their  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion and  encouragement. 

That  the  Quarterly  may  continue  to  improve  and  to  be 
what  we  all  want  it  to  be,  will  each  Alumna  make  it  her  re- 
sponsibility to  write  us,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  of  any- 
thing that  is  of  interest  to  her,  be  it  local,  personal  or  of 
general  interest ; or  will  she  tell  us  of  any  subject  on  which 
she  would  like  information  or  discussion  } Will  she  give  us 
atif  suggestions — for  the  Quarterly  Record  belongs  to  us  all, 
and  it  is  for  each  one  to  help  to  make  it  as  well  as  to  read  it. 
Many  of  our  members  are  doing  excellent  and  most  interest- 
ing work  along  new  and  varied  lines,  and  we,  the  rest  of  the 
family,  should  like  very  much  to  hear  something  about  it. 

In  this  number  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Felton’s 
excellent  paper  on  Social  Service.  Miss  Felton  was  the 
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pioneer  in  this  work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  although  unable  to  take  active  participation  in  it  at 
present,  her  interest  is  of  the  keenest  and  her  influence  wide- 
spread. It  is  surely  wonderful  to  see  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  work  which  was  begun  by  her  not  yet  seven  years  ago. 


Alumnce  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  held  in  the  Thayer  Library  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, October  31st.  And  although  we  missed  some  fa- 
miliar faces,  several  members  came  from  out  of  town  notwith- 
standing that  the  day  was  rainy.  Miss  Ethel  Doherty  was 
elected  secretary  in  place  of  Miss  Cartwright,  whose  resigna- 
tion was  tendered  at  the  May  meeting.  In  the  absence  of 
Miss  Fullerton,  Miss  Haggart  took  the  Treasurer’s  place 
pro  tern.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  our  finances  were  in  good 
condition.  There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  best 
method  of  aiding  members  permanently  incapacitated.  Let- 
ters were  read  concerning  ways  and  means  of  aiding  Miss 
Robertson  and  a committee  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  give  fifty  dollars  to  the  National  Relief 
F Lind. 

Miss  Anderson  read  a letter  telling  of  the  distressing  pov- 
erty of  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilde,  one  of  the  first  class  to  take  the 
training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  England,  begun 
on  the  suggestion  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  asking  that 
the  nurses  in  Massachusetts  would  send  thirty  dollars  each 
January  towards  her  support.  Mrs.  Wilde  is  now  eighty  years 
old  and  living  in  Detroit.  It  was  voted  to  give  ten  dollars 
annually  on  condition  that  the  other  twenty  is  provided  by 
the  other  Hospital  Alumnae  Associations  in  Boston. 

Miss  Haggart  gave  a report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumnae  to  which  she  had  been  delegate.  Several  new 
members  were  voted  in.  Refreshments  and  conversation 
followed  the  meeting  as  is  the  usual  custom. 
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The  Alumnae  will  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month 
until  the  Spring. 

Secretary’s  address,  Miss  Ethel  Doherty,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Post  Graduate  Opportunities. — As  all  of  our  graduates  may 
not  have  seen  any  of  the  more  recent  circulars  issued  from 
the  Training  School,  we  print  the  following  extract : — 

Graduates  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  care  of  cases  of 
mental  diseases  may,  by  spending  a year  at  McLean  Hospital, 
secure  the  diploma  of  that  school,  or  they  may  take  a six 
months’  post-graduate  course,  after  which  a certificate  will  be 
given  them.  This  experience  opens  up  a large  and  lucrative 
field  of- work.  A two  months’  course  of  observation  in  the 
wards  is  offered  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae 
who  wish  to  study  methods  adopted  since  their  graduation. 
An  administrative  course  is  offered  to  those  graduates  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  positions  as  hospital  su- 
perintendents. This  course  includes  observation  and  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  administrative  departments,  and  requires  from 
four  to  six  months  attendance,  depending  on  the  former  ex- 
perience of  the  Nurse.  Among  the  many  important  measures 
studied  are  the  methods  of  contracting  for  hospital  supplies. 

There  are  23  positions  on  the  nursing  staff  that  command 
salaries  of  forty  dollars  (^40)  a month  upward,  according  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  which  offer  good  experi- 
ence to  graduates  who  desire  executive  work,  and  the  demand 
for  graduates  to  fill  positions  in  other  hospitals  and  in  the 
different  fields  of  nursing  work  considerably  exceeds  the 
supply. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing”  there  is  a very  interesting  and  stimulating  editorial 
on  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  well  equipped  nurses 
to  take  and  develop  the  many  responsible  positions  which  are 
daily  opening  in  the  new  branches  of  the  nurse’s  work.  We 
would  urge  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  read  it  without  delay. 
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Graduation.  — The  graduating  exercises  of  the  1912  class 
will  be  held  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  in  January.  As 
we  go  to  print  we  are  not  certain  of  the  exact  date  nor  of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  will  give  the  principal  address.  We 
are  hoping  Miss  M.  A.  Nutting,  Professor  of  the  Department 
of  Nursing  and  Health  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  be  able  to  come. 

This  event  is  intended  to  be  a reunion  of  the  Alumnae,  as 
is  the  Ether  Day  celebration  a reunion  of  the  House  Officers. 

As  we  cannot  invite  all  the  graduates,  it  has  been  customary 
to  send  cards  to  those  (whose  addresses  we  have)  who  live 
within  an  hour’s  travelling  distance  of  Boston.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  however  that  all  graduates  who  can  come 
will  be  welcome  whether  they  have  cards  or  not. 

Our  invitation  limit  may  seem  restricted,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  man  who  failed  to  invite  his  brother 
to  his  wedding,  and  when  reproached  for  what  was  supposed 
to  be  an  oversight,  he  said  he  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere 
as  he  couldn’t  have  everybody. 


HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

By  GARNET  ISABEL  FELTON. 

Class  of  1903. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  in  these  days  that  much  sick- 
ness, especially  among  the  poor,  is  caused  by  bad  social  con- 
ditions, wretched  tenements,  insufficient  or  unsuitable  food, 
long  hours  of  labor,  dangerous  trades,  lack  of  wholesome  rec- 
reation, woful  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  hygiene,  and 
other  allied  evils,  which  are  the  unjust  heritage  of  most  of  our 
fellow-men. 

When  we  were  taking  our  training  in  the  hospital  we  be- 
came familiar  with  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  chorea,  and  a 
host  of  other  diseases,  and,  as  we  believed,  with  their  causes. 
We  could  recite  glibly  the  name  of  those  twin  microscopic 
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points  of  life,  the  diplococcus  iiitracellularis  meningitides,  as 
the  cause  of  spinal  meningitis.  Our  minds  were  satisfied  to 
look  no  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  microscope  at  the 
swift-darting  bacillus  typhosus  and  the  scarlet-stained  bacillus 
tuberculosis  as  the  causes  of  what  are  considered  two  great 
social  diseases.  The  stethoscope,  the  microscope,  and  the 
surgeon’s  scalpel,  gave  us  what  we  accepted  as  the  final  word 
in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

And  why  did  we  never  dream  that  in  many  cases  there 
were  more  radical  social  diagnoses,  prognoses,  aiid  methods 
of  treatment } Learning  a host  of  new  facts,  perfecting  our 
technique,  observing  symptoms,  assisting  at  exciting  opera- 
tions, straining  every  fibre  to  guard  and  save  life, — these  were 
wrought  into  a long  day  of  physical  labors  too  numerous  to 
be  compassed  by  the  closest  planning  and  interlocking.  Our 
evenings,  when  body,  mind  and  spirit  were  wholly  spent  with 
the  tension  of  almost  twelve  straining,  speeding  hours,  had  to 
be  given  to  study.  True,  we  often  became  deeply  attached 
to  certain  patients,  and  our  sympathy,  nourished  by  constant 
opportunity  for  imperative  service  amidst  so  much  suffering, 
blossomed  into  new  life  and  strength  and  vision.  But  we 
never  had  a moment’s  leisure  to  consider  what  our  patients’ 
homes  might  be  like.  We  had  never  seen  such  homes,  and 
had  heard  of  them  but  vaguely.  The  hospital  walls  had  be- 
come the  boundaries  of  our  minds  as  well  as  our  bodies.  To 
us  the  dramas  of  our  patients’  lives  began  and  ended  at  the 
hospital.  We  had  no  time  for  intimate  converse  with  them- 
Our  sympathy  and  service  were,  perforce,  confined  to  work, 
not  words. 

No  one  from  outside  came  to  broaden  our  vision  ; to  tell  us 
that  social  wrongs  are  deeper  causes  of  disease  than  germs  ; 
that  the  dear  little  patient  with  hip  disease  had  a father  who 
died  a drunkard  ; that  her  mother  earned  a pitiful  wage,  and 
could  give  her  children  neither  proper  food  nor  care ; that 
they  lived  in  a sunless,  stifling  basement  tenement.  And  we 
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gave  weeks  of  tender,  skilful  care  to  the  child,  only  to  have 
her  return  to  such  conditions  ! No  one  informed  us  that  the 
brave,  uncomplaining  man,  whose  arm  was  mangled  by  a piece 
of  unguarded  machinery,  failed  to  get  strong  because  he  wor- 
ried about  the  wife  and  little  children  who  were  dependent  on 
him.  At  the  Out-Patient  Department  we  hopefully  gave  to 
the  fair  girl  with  incipient  tuberculosis  a printed  leaflet  telling 
her  she  could  get  better  if  she  stopped  work,  rested  out-of- 
doors,  and  took  a certain  amount  of  milk  and  eggs.  We  were 
disturbed,  perhaps, at  her  stony  unresponsive  look,  not  knowing 
she  was  the  only  support  of  her  aged  parents,  and  could  give 
up  neither  the  long  hours  at  the  factory  nor  the  home  tasks 
in  the  evening.  Was  the  main  cause  of  her  disease  the  bacil- 
lus Uiberculosisf  Perhaps  if  we  had  realized  the  likelihood  of 
these  conditions  we  should  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  them, 
as  we  were  for  obscure  physical  symptoms.  At  least  our  sym 
pathy,  our  judgment,  our  care,  would  have  become  more  en- 
lightened, and  avenues  for  further  helpfulness  would  certainly 
have  opened. 

To-day  nurses  are  beginning  to  be  taught  about  the  multi- 
tude of  social  maladjustments  that  breed  so  much  of  the  phy- 
sical disease  they  encounter  in  the  hospital.  They  are  also 
instructed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  social  complications  in  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers  are  coming  to  see  that 
diagnosis  and  treatment  must  often  include  a diseased  envi- 
ronment. They  begin  to  compute  the  waste  of  money  and 
skill  in  curing  the  child,  only  to  have  it  re-enter  the  hospital 
shortly  afterwards  because  of  its  mother’s  ignorant  mistakes ; 
in  discharging  a typhoid  patient,  after  a costly  and  brilliant 
struggle  to  save  his  life,  without  insuring  convalescence,  only 
to  have  him  turn  up  at  the  Out-Patient  a few  months  later 
incurably  ill  with  tuberculosis. 

An  attempt  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients 
more  thorough,  by  getting  at  their  social  complications,  is  now 
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made  in  certain  hospitals  by  employing  skilled  social  workers 
or  “social  nurses”  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  cases 
and  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  treatment.  Such  work  is 
now  usually  known  as  Hospital  Social  Service.  Departments 
for  such  service  have  been  organized  in  over  forty  hospitals 
in  the  country  during  the  last  six  years.  Our  own  hospital, 
the  Massachusetts  General,  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement. 

Organized  attempts  had  been  made  for  some  years  in  a few 
hospitals  to  do  follow-up  work  with  children,  to  help  mater- 
nity patients,  and  to  meet  other  special  needs.  At  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  New  York,  Miss  Maxwell  had  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  social  work  in  the  Visiting  Nursing 
Department.  In  England,  though  we  were  not  aware  of  it 
when  we  started  the  work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  in 
October,  1905,  the  hospital  almoners  had  been  doing  similar 
work  for  ten  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  France, 
only  a small  unofficial  beginning  of  it  in  Germany,  and  prob- 
ably nothing  in  the  other  European  countries. 

In  this  country  the  work  is  connected  sometimes  with  the 
out-patient  departments,  sometimes  with  the  hospital  wards, 
and  sometimes  with  both.  In  certain  cases  the  hospital  starts 
the  department,  governs  and  supports  it ; in  other  cases  it  is 
supported  by  outsiders,  but  lodged  and  partly  governed  by 
the  hospital.  The  head  workers  thus  far  have  always  been 
women,  usually  nurses.  The  ideal  head  worker  should  be  a 
woman  who  has  the  requisite  personality,  and  who  has  had 
training  in  both  nursing  and  social  work.  In  New  York  the 
concensus  of  opinion  is  that  a nurse  without  social  training  is 
preferable  to  a social  worker  without  hospital  training.  Boston 
leans  to  the  opposite  view.  There  is  at  present  a great  lack 
of  nurses  with  social  training. 

The  hospital  doctors  are  invited  to  send  any  of  their  patients 
to  this  social  clinic.  Head  nurses  and  outside  charities  often 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Patients  are  sent  for  many 
reasons.  One  gets  some  such  message  as  this  from  the  head 
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of  the  Children’s  clinic : “ This  baby  does  not  improve,  although 
I have  explained  to  the  mother  how  to  modify  milk.  Will 
you  please  visit  the  home  and  report  ? ” Other  specimen 
directions  are  as  follows  : “ This  woman  has  diabetes  and 
cannot  get  the  proper  diet.”  “This  girl  is  overworked  and 
needs  a long  rest.”  “ Patient  unmarried,  pregnant.”  “Patient 
is  a cardiac.  He  needs  a lighter  job  than  his  present  one  of 
brick-laying.”  “Child  is  feeble-minded.  Needs  custodial 
care.”  “This  patient  has  taken  lots  of  medicine,  but  doesn’t 
know  how  to  live.  Needs  exercise  and  hygiene.”  “ Incipient 
tuberculosis.  Needs  funds  for  Rutland.”  Pages  could  be 
filled  with  the  varying  reasons  for  which  patients  are  sent. 

But  the  work  falls  into  more  or  less  distinct  divisions.  The 
largest  is  connecting  patients  with  other  charities  that  exist 
to  care  for  their  special  needs.  There  are  1,424  agencies  de- 
scribed in  Boston’s  latest  Charity  Directory.  A hospital 
social  worker  must  not  only  make  a careful  judgment  of  her 
patient’s  needs,  but  also  be  familiar  both  with  the  character 
of  the  many  charity  agencies  of  her  city,  and  with  certain 
well-recognized  principles  of  philanthropy.  In  the  Out-Patient 
Department  a large  number  of  tuberculous  patients  are  sent 
to  the  “ Social  Service  ” for  ways  and  means  of  “ taking  the 
cure  ” ; in  the  wards  many  patients  are  referred  for  conva- 
lescence. Special  effort  is  made  by  all  social  workers  to 
follow-up  children  to  their  homes  and  to  teach  their  mothers 
how  to  take  care  of  them.  Employment  problems  are  pecu- 
liarly hard  to  solve  ; because,  in  practically  all  instances  there 
is  bodily  impairment  of  some  kind.  Yet  there  are  jobs  that 
the  handicapped  can  do  as  efficiently  as  those  who  are  whole. 
Teaching  hygiene  and  re-educating  the  nervously  ill  has  be- 
come a specialized  part  of  the  work  in  several  hospitals.  So 
also  has  the  handling  of  unmarried  pregnancy  and  other  sex 
problems.  Relief,  which  technically  means  the  supply  of 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  money,  is  usually  referred  to  other 
agencies.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  hospital  social  worker. 
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One  finds  shining  examples  of  this  work  in  Boston.  Our 
own  Massachusetts  General  is  the  leader,  but  the  Boston 
Dispensary  and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  follow  closely,  and  so  does  the  Berkeley  Infirmary 
on  Dwight  St.,  which  started  one  day  before  the  Massachu- 
setts General.  Social  Service  Departments  have  taken  or- 
ganized form  within  a year  at  the  Children’s  and  at  Carney 
Hospital.  The  Pope  Dispensary  and  the  Cambridge  Hospital 
have  also  come  into  line. 

In  New  York  about  twenty  hospitals  have  undertaken  this 
service  and  all  the  municipal  hospitals  are  to  have  such  de- 
partments. Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Rochester,  Brooklyn,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and 
Fall  River  have  followed  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  order 
given.  An  inquiry  last  winter  revealed  the  fact  that  from 
Canada  to  Texas  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  idea 
had  spread  and  is  now  fast  gathering  momentum. 

This  great  new  work  is  preeminently  one  for  nurses,  but 
few  of  them  are  as  yet  prepared  to  undertake  it,  chiefly  for 
lack  of  social  training.  May  they  realize  that  it  is  their  own 
and  prepare  to  enter  into  it  with  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  devotion  that  they  have  given  to  their  present  field  of 
usefulness. 


‘‘Why  should  I sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  Pharisee’s  ban  .? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
And  be  a friend  to  man.” 


lO 
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The  Trained  Nurse  through  a Business  Lens. 

By  MARY  ARD.  MACKENZIE,  R.N. 

Class  1901. 

Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Victoria  Order  of  Nurses. 

[Address  given  before  the  Canadian  Superintendents  Society,] 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  a very  unpoetical  one,  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  weave  a little  poetry  into  its  treatment,  for 
poetry  is  needed  in  all  our  mandane  affairs  in  order  to  make 
them  palatable. 

I wish  to  make  a survey,  as  it  were,  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion from  a business  standpoint,  to  point  out  its  defects,  sug- 
gest some  remedies,  and,  more  particularly,  to  invite  discus- 
sion on  the  points  raised,  with  a view  to  drawing  out  ideas, 
which  may  help  to  improve  conditions,  and  so  raise  our  pro- 
fession to  the  heights,  where  it  is  decreed  it  should  be. 

The  majority  of  women  who  take  up  nursing  do  so  because 
they  are  obliged  to  earn  a livelihood  and,  naturally,  they  choose 
the  calling  that  appeals  to  them  and  for  which  they  believe 
they  have  a decided  talent.  The  great  trouble  with  all  wo- 
men’s occupations  is  the  lack  of  permanency.  Women,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  prepare  themselves  for  their  work  as  though  it 
were  to  be  their  life  work.  And  as  Florence  Nightingale  said, 
writing  on  this  very  subject,  many  years  ago:  “God  has 
never  said  that  He  will  give  His  success  and  blessing  to 
sketchy  and  unfinished  work.”  When  women  enter  the  work- 
ing world,  they  are  competing  with  other  workers,  and  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  standards  set  up.  They  are  dealing  with 
the  public,  with  business  men  and  women,  who  look  at  the 
work  with  the  clear  business  eye.  Business  methods  are 
demanded.  They  are  the  only  dignified  ones  for  both  em- 
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ployer  and  employed.  Now,  all  women’s  work  from  the  most 
menial  to  the  highest  has  the  dilettante  stamp  about  it,  and 
it  is  that  stamp  which  is  playing  such  havoc  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  present  day.  Nursing  is  no  exception.  How  many 
women  go  into  nursing  with  the  earnest  desire  to  learn  every- 
thing there  is  to  learn  about  their  calling,  to  pour  out  the 
wealth  of  their  talents  into  the  profession  which  they  have 
chosen,  and  thus  to  make  that  profession  richer  by  their 
labors.^  If  we  would  only  remember  that  a task  well  done, 
done  with  our  whole  heart,  makes  us  better  women,  more  able 
to  do  another  task  well,  and  better  fitted  for  any  sphere,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  nurses  frittering  away  their  talents, 
playing  at  nursing,  while  there  is  so  much  real  work  to  be 
done — real  woman’s  work.  For  nursing  is  peculiarly  a wo- 
man’s profession,  and  nurses  are  the  ones  who  should  do 
everything  that  is  to  be  done  in  that  profession.  They  should 
set  and  maintain  the  standards,  should  guard  them  jealously, 
and  should  be  the  authorities  on  everything  pertaining  to 
nursing,  training  of  nurses,  hospital  management,  registration 
of  nurses,  and  so  on.  But  what  is  happening  around  us  ? 
Why  are  nurses  not  occupying  the  head  positions  in  our 
hospitals  ? Who  should  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  all  the 
questions  of  hospital  management  than  the  trained  nurse 
Why  are  nurses  not  having  more  voice  in  deciding  who  will 
enter  the  nursing  profession  ? Why  do  some  of  our  Associa- 
tions make  it  compulsory  for  a nurse  to  have  a recommenda- 
tion from  a doctor,  before  she  can  join  a nurses’  association  ? 
Are  nurses  being  heard  on  questions  of  public  health,  of 
morals,  child  labor  ? Are  they  being  heard  at  Commencement 
Exercises  ? When  our  young  women  are  stepping  out  into 
the  professional  world,  is  it  the  voice  of  a woman  who  has 
trodden  the  path  they  are  to  tread,  sometimes  strewn  with 
roses,  often  with  thorns,  warning,  encouraging,  pleading  for 
the  heights — is  it,  I say,  the  voice  of  a woman  which  makes 
with  the  flowers,  the  hopes  and  the  longings  for  Commence- 
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ment  Day,  a harmony  which  will  help  to  keep  their  hearts 
attuned  to  higher  things  ? Those  are  some  of  the  pertinent 
questions  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  and  to  answer.  The  answer 
is  plain  : nurses  are  indifferent,  are  content  to  do  sketchy 
work,  have  not  time  to  attend  the  affairs  of  the  calling  which 
they  have  chosen  as  their  life  work.  They  are  content  to 
sell  their  birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage  ! Ask  any  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  engaging  of  graduate  nurses  what 
they  have  learned  from  their  dealings  with  such,  and  the  un- 
failing answer  will  be  : The  nurses,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

are  indifferent,  unbusinesslike,  have  no  regard  for  a promise 
or  a contract  as  such.  If  something  more  interesting,  more 
remunerative,  turns  up,  away  goes  the  contract,  away  the 
promise.  Ask  the  superintendents  of  the  small  hospitals 
why  they  would  rather  have  a staff  of  nurses-in-training  than 
a staff  of  trained  nurses,  and  you  will  learn  a number  of  facts 
about  graduate  nurses.  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  being  said 
that  trained  nurses,  professional  women,  mark  you,  cannot 
agree  among  themselves  ^ And,  unfortunately,  it  is  true.  I 
think  we,  as  members  of  the  profession,  should  do  some  care- 
ful thinking. 

Now,  how  can  all  this  be  remedied  ? First  and  foremost, 
let  us  take  women  seriously,  let  us  in  every  way  do  our  part 
to  make  them  more  responsible,  more  awake  to  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  a united  womanhood  — let  us  urge  them,  with  all 
the  eloquence  we  possess,  to  smash  forever  their  doll’s  houses 
and  to  stand  forth,  strong  in  all  the  wealth  of  a fully  developed 
woman-nature.  And,  in  our  training  schools,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  are  training  the  women  entrusted  to  us  so  that  they 
are  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  nursing  world,  not  only  in 
private  nursing,  but  in  every  branch  of  nursing,  so  that  they 
know  and  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  all  parts  of  social  service.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
trained  nurse  in  a community  should  be  impressed  on  them, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  entered  on  training  for  a definite 
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profession  — a profession  which  belongs  to  women,  and  in 
which  the  highest  talents  of  women  can  find  scope  — should 
be  kept  before  them  at  all  times.  Their  relationship  to  the 
public  and  how  to  deal  in  a business-like  way  with  that  pub- 
lic, with  hospital  boards,  with  superintendents,  etc.,  should  be 
taught  them.  Every  graduate  nurse  should  have  impressed 
on  her,  before  graduation,  the  meaning  and  importance  of  an 
engagement,  an  agreement  or  a contract,  so  that  none  of 
them  will,  as  so  many  do  now,  regard  a contract  as  some- 
thing which  may  be  set  aside,'  whenever  anything  more  tempt- 
ing offers  itself.  It  is  difficult  now  to  persuade  hospital 
boards  to  take  nurses  seriously.  They  have  had  dealings 
with  so  many  nurses  who  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  the 
binding  nature  of  an  agreement.  Let  us  hear  from  those 
who  have  been  managing  Nurses'  Registries.  What  have 
been  their  experiences  ? The  answers  are  not  at  all  doubt- 
ful : in  most  cases,  absolute  lack  of  responsibility,  of  any 
idea  of  permanency,  of  professional  sense. 

These  truths  are  hard,  but  I believe  we  should  face  them. 
The  matter  is  a serious,  a very  serious  one,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  recognize  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  to  do  what  we  can 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Are  our  training  schools  really  educa- 
tional institutions,  are  they  attracting  the  best  women,  and 
are  they  drawing  out  the  best  that  is  in  each  one  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  fitting  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  in 
relation  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  ? 
How  many  of  our  schools  come  up  to  that  standard,  and  how 
many  of  our  nurses  are  doing  anything  to  bring  about  a better 
state  of  affairs  ? The  solution  rests  with  the  nurses  them- 
selves. 

Here  we  have  a chance  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  what 
women  can  do,  and  rest  assured  that  women  have  only  to 
show  their  fitness  for  any  path  of  life,  and  the  way  opens  up 
to  them.  The  whole  woman  problem,  over  which  so  many 
have  mourned  and  suffered,  really  needs  first  of  all  that  we 
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set  our  house  in  order : 

“Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 

And  thou  hast  done  with  fears; 

Man  gets  no  other  light, 

Searcli  he  a thousand  years  : 

Sink  in  thyself!  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine!” 

And  our  profession  is  the  one  best  fitted  to  show  the  force  of 
this,  because  the  field  is  ours,  and  we  shall  be  called  on  to 
give  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  The  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  to-day  is  the  same  old  lesson  we  find  in  Ecclesiastes, 
the  same  old  lesson  that  Carlyle  reiterates  with  such  telling 
force  in  his  “Sartor  Resartus”  ; “Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ! ” So  shall  we  be  better 
fitted  for  any  walk  of  life  into  which  we  may  be  drawn,  the 
world  will  be  a better  place  to  live  in,  because  of  our  sojourn 
here,  for  there  will  be  more  sweetness  and  light.  And  the 
question  of  contract-keeping,  the  whole  business  part  of  our 
profession  will  solve  itself ; for  when  we  are  filled  with  the 
firm  resolve  to  read  ourselves  aright  and  to  do  whatsoever 
we  find  to  do  with  our  whole  might,  the  difficulties  fade  away 
like  mist  before  the  sun,  and  the  profession  of  nursing,  which 
should  be  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  stands  out  with  all  the 
strength,  the  beauty  and  harmony,  which  belong  to  a united 
womanhood. 

Looking  over  this  paper,  it  may  seem  as  though  it  is  some- 
what far  away  from  business,  but  on  second  thoughts  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  what  is  here  set  forth  is  true  from 
a business  view-point.  Here  is  a field,  a large  field,  and  a 
precious  field,  lying  ready  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  us, 
and  instead  of  our  seeing  the  value  and  importance  of  our 
heritage,  we  leave  it  half-tilled  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
aliens,  and  we  have  their  laws  thrust  upon  us,  who  are  too 
indifferent  to  even  chafe  at  our  serfdom.  Meanwhile,  our 
members  go  their  way,  disregarding  all  those  rules  and  those 
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ideals  which  go  to  stamp  us  as  professional  women,  and  chas- 
ing eagerly  the  ignis  fatuus,  while  all  that  is  true  and'beauti- 
ful  and  worthy  of  pursuit  is  left  by  the  way.  It  is  because  of 
my  great  faith  in  women  and  nurses  that  I have  written,  as  I 
have,  for  with  all  my  heart  I desire  them  to  rise  to  the  heights 
to  gaze  on  the  land  of  promise  and  to  go  in  and  possess  it. 


The  Work  of  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene 
Association. 

By  HELEN  B.  FENTON, 

Class  1906. 

Working  along  the  lines  of  prevention,  the  doctors  and 
nurses  of  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association  are  trying 
to  keep  well  babies  well  by  teaching  their  mothers  and  fathers, 
as  well  as  their  sisters  and  brothers,  the  hygiene  of  babyhood, 
and  not  only  hygiene  for  the  baby  but  for  the  whole  family. 
The  education  of  the  sisters  and  brothers  serves  a double 
purpose,  for  not  only  do  they  help  in  the  care  of  the  baby  now 
but  they  will  be  future  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  need  of  the  work  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  statistics 
show  that  out  of  one  hundred  babies  born  in  Boston  fourteen 
die  before  they  are  one  year  old,  and  eight  of  these  fourteen 
die  before  they  are  three  months  old.  Therefore,  to  do  the 
most  good  we  must  get  the  mothers  to  come  to  us  for  super, 
vision  early. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation to  reduce  infant  mortality  and  sickness  are  simple,  for 
it  is  far  simpler  to  keep  a baby  well  than  to  restore  it  to 
health  once  it  is  sick.  As  improper  feeding  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  infantile  troubles,  milk  stations  have  been 
established  where  mothers  can  get  pure  and  properly  modified 
milk  at  cost.  There  are  now  ten  of  these  stations  situated 
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as  far  as  possible  in  the  poorer  and  most  congested  parts  of 
the  city.  The  work  in  these  stations  is  carried  on  by  fifteen 
volunteer  doctors  and  thirteen  nurses  who  are  chosen  and 
appointed  by  the  Medical  Director  and  a Nurses’  Committee. 
At  each  station  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  milk  is  given  out  by  the  nurse  who  inquires  after  each 
baby  as  she  delivers  its  feeding.  The  mothers  of  the  breast, 
fed  babies  are  instructed  that  this  is  the  hour  when  the  nurse 
will  be  found  in  her  station.  The  rest  of  the  nurses’  time 
except  the  conference  afternoon  is  spent  in  home  visiting. 
She  tries  to  see  each  baby  in  its  home  as  often  as  possible, 
the  standard  being  once  a week.  In  these  visits  the  mothers 
and  sisters,  not  to  forget  the  aunts,  grandmothers  and  neigh- 
bors, are  taught  the  importance  of  proper  food  and  clothing, 
fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  Breast  feeding  is  encouraged  and 
the  diets  of  nursing  mothers  carefully  looked  after. 

The  conference  is  held  one  afternoon  a week  in  each  sta- 
tion. It  might  also  be  called  “a  well  baby  clinic.”  The 
conference  physician  sees  each  mother  and  baby  in  turn  and 
gives  individual  instruction  in  the  feeding  and  care.  A record 
of  the  weight  and  progress  of  each  baby  is  kept.  From  time 
to  time  the  conference  physician  gives  a short  lecture.  We 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  have  the  conferences  pleasant  and 
somewhat  sociable.  It  is  hard  to  make  many  of  the  mothers 
realize  that  we  can  help  them  in  the  care  of  well  babies,  but 
after  they  have  once  weighed  their  babies  and  come  to  feel 
that  the  doctors  and  nurses  are  interested  in  their  welfare 
they  come  again  and  again,  often  bringing  some  neighbor  and 
her  baby  also. 

The  stations  which  are  located  at  settlement  houses  are 
fortunately  situated,  as  the  neighborhood  has  great  faith  in 
the  work  of  these  houses  and  feels  that  whatever  is  connected 
with  them  must  be  for  their  good. 

We  often  meet  a mother  who  has  had  a great  many  children 
and  are  told  by  her,  “I  have  raised  seven,  eight  or  nine  chil- 
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dren,  and  I guess  I know  how  to  care  for  this  one.”  So  she 
goes  on  “guessing”  and  feeding  with  condensed  milk  and 
giving  little  tastes  of  all  sorts  of  food  ; even  bits  of  watermelon, 
i pears,  and  sausages  find  their  way  into  the  delicate  stomach 
I of  baby.  I have  heard  one  doctor  tell  mothers  : “ Well,  your 
I baby  has  lived  in  spite  of  such  treatment,  not  because  of  it.” 
In  our  work  co-operation  with  hospitals,  private  doctors, 
the  District  Nursing  Association,  as  well  as  all  social  and 
charitable  organizations,  is  necessary.  The  housing  problem, 
overcrowded  and  unsanitary  tenements,  have  to  be  contended 
with.  The  mothers  soon  feel  that  all  the  nurses  are  their 
friends,  and  many  family  troubles  are  brought  to  them.  In 
these  complications,  as  in  all  the  work  of  the  Milk  and  Baby 
Hygiene  Association,  good  social  workers  are  needed. 

If  every  mother  could  have  the  pre-natal  care  as  given  by 
the  nurse  employed  by  the  Woman’s  Municipal  League,  then 
after  she  is  discharged  by  the  Lying-in  Hospital  or  private 
physician,  could  be  referred  to  a Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  sta- 
tion, we  would  have  an  ideal  system  for  preventing  infant 
mortality.  This  would  take  a very  large  staff  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  could  not  well  be  done  until  the  public  better  ap- 
preciates the  work,  and  larger  funds  can  be  secured. 


A lady  and  her  daughter  were  walking  along  a street  in 
Baltimore  when  they  saw  a man  lying  in  the  gutter — just  in 
front  of  a building  of  doctors’  offices.  Not  knowing  whether 
he  was  ill  or  intoxicated,  they  summoned  the  colored  janitor, 
and  asked  him  to  bring  one  of  the  doctors  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  him;  but  he  replied,  very  promptly  : “Oh, 
dey  wouldn’t  know  ; dent  s all  specialists  ! ” 
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Brill’s  Disease. 

By  ELIZABETH  PEDEN,  Class  1899. 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  first  great  work  on  the  distinction  between  ty- 
phoid and  typhus  fever  began. 

“Brill’s  Disease”  has  been  considered  a form  of  the  ty- 
phoidal  group,  but  that  theory  has  been  completely  abolished. 

It  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  of  unknown  origin  and 
unknown  pathology,  somewhat  similar  clinically  to  typhus 
fever — in  fact,  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of  the  latter,  it  would 
be  hard  to  distinguish  from  a mild  form  of  typhus,  except  for 
the  notoriously  epidemic  character  of  typhus  fever. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  N.  E.  Brill,  who  prefers  to  call  it  “an 
acute,  infectious  disease  of  unknown  origin  ” : “The  disease 
has  never  been  spread  to  anybody  in  the  wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  no  two  cases  (with  one  exception)  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  same  house.  In  several  cases — treated  in  the 
year  1896  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  N.  Y. — some  patients  had 
previously  had  typhoid.  The  clinical  aspect  of  the  disease  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  infectious  nature,  because  it  has  a 
definite  incubation  stage — one  of  onset,  one  of  duration,  and 
one  of  decline.” 

It  is  a disease  most  common  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40,  and  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  months.  It  has  a short  in- 
cubation period — four  to  five  days — and  begins  rather  sud- 
denly, often  with  a decided  chill,  followed  by  a period  of 
continuous  fever,  and  a feeling  of  general  body  pains.  Ri- 
gidity of  the  neck  is  sometimes  present.  The  spleen  is  very 
often  enlarged.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  the  intense 
headache,  which  lasts  until  the  fever  abates.  There  is  general 
apathy  and  prostration.  The  disease  differs  from  typhoid  in 
many  respects,  c.g,,  the  absence  of  the  widal  reaction,  and  the 
eruption,  which  is  very  extensive,  as  a general  thing,  and  ex- 
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tends  over  the  body,  and  occasionally  on  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  remains  until  the  end  of  the  disease,  gradually  fading 
away,  also  the  course  of  the  disease,  being  only  twelve  to 
fourteen  days,  when  the  fever  ceases  abruptly,  usually  by 
crisis,  but  sometimes  bv  rapid  lysis  within  a few  days,  and 
curiously  enough  all  the  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient 
reaches  the  convalescent  stage.  At  the  termination  of  the  * 
disease  the  white  count  is  about  10,000,  while  in  typhoid  it  is 
only  about  4,000. 


Extracts  from  Miss  Mina  Gilchrist’s  Letters 
TO  A Boston  Friend. 

St.  Anthony’s  Hospital,  Newfoundland, 
June  27,  19 1 1. 

We  arrived  in  St.  John’s  early  on  the  morning  of  June  15th. 
On  the  previous  evening,  we  had  received  word  by  wireless 
to  look  out  for  icebergs,  so  many  passengers  stayed  up  all 
night ; we  met  eight,  I believe,  but  as  I expected  to  have 
other  opportunities  for  seeing  them  I went  to  bed,  and  did  not 
get  up  till  we  were  well  in  the  harbor. 

I was  sharing  a state  room  with  a New  York  nurse  who  was 
to  do  T.  B.  district  work  in  St.  John’s  this  summer.  A man 
had  been  sent  to  meet  her  and  conduct  her  to  the  boarding 
place  that  had  been  selected  for  her.  As  I had  heard  bad  re- 
ports of  hotels  in  St.  John’s,  I decided,  at  her  request,  to  cast 
my  lot  with  her.  , 

As  “ missionaries  ” our  baggage  was  passed  unopened  and 
we  drove  up  to  what  we  were  told  was  the  best  boarding  house 
in  town.  I will  tell  you  more  about  it  at  some  future  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  directly  across  the  hall  was  a room  occu- 
pied by  a hen  and  ten  chickens. 

In  a short  time  a note  came  from  the  Hon.  John  Harvey 
saying  he  would  be  glad  to  see  us  in  his  office  ; so  we  paid 
him  a visit,  and  found  him  very  much  interested  in  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  city’s  poor,  also  in  Dr.  Grenfell’s  work  further  up 
the  coast.  I told  him  of  my  wish  to  get  on  to  St.  Anthony, 
and  he  offered  his  services  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
overtake  the  steamer  that  had  sailed  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  earlier;  after  many  telegrams  (all  of  which  cost  me 
nothing)  we  learned  that  by  taking  a six  o’clock  train  there 
was  a possibility  of  doing  so. 

I travelled  all  night  over  the  roughest  road  that  you  can 
imagine.  It  is  a narrow  gauge  and  winds  in  and  out  like  the 
letter  S continually.  At  7 a.m.  I “detrained,”  as  they  call 
it  here,  had  a very  good  breakfast  in  a fascinating  rough  place 
that  smelled  of  pine,  then  an  hour’s  ride  in  a motor  boat 
brought  me  to  Botswood,  where  I was  met  by  some  very  nice 
people,  who  live  there  in  the  summer,  Mr.  Harvey  having 
telegraphed  them  to  look  out  for  me.  I felt  pretty  blue  when 
they  informed  me  the  steamer  had  left  the  place  where  I ex- 
pected to  overtake  her  several  hours  before.  I had  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  the  best  of  an  unfortunate  situation 
when  they  came  in  and  said  there  was  a chance  of  overtaking 
her  at  the  cove  sixty  miles  further  on.  It  would  mean  at  least 
ten  hours  in  a motor  boat  and  only  a chance  of  being  success- 
ful. A mere  chance  looked  better  to  me  than  two  weeks  of 
absolute  idleness,  so  we  were  soon  on  our  way  with  many 
packages  of  lunch  stowed  away  in  the  boat. 

Thirty  miles  of  the  trip  was  down  the  river  Exploits,  and 
I wish  I could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  that  river, 
with  its  great  hills  and  rocks  on  either  side.  In  some  places 
tall  evergreens  extended  down  to  the  \<^ater’s  edge,  here  and 
there  a tiny  village  tucked  away  between  two  hills,  so  almost 
to  escape  the  eye.  It  is  so  beautiful  and  peaceful  one  entirely 
forgets  the  petty  things  of  life.  The  last  half  of  the  journey 
was  out  to  sea,  and  I was  beginning  to  think  myself  quite  a 
sailor,  when  the  wind  and  rain  came  and  drove  me  down  into 
the  little  cabin,  where  a smell  of  oil  soon  made  me  desperately 
sick.  When  near  the  journey’s  end  the  man  came  and  told 
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me  the  steamer  was  coming  out  of  the  cove  ; for  a while  it 
looked  as  if  I had  lost  again,  but  they  succeeded  in  heading 
her  off,  and  I was  finally  deposited  on  the  deck  of  the  Prcspere  ; 
glad  was  I to  tumble  into  my  berth.  The  next  day  was  un- 
eventful, but  at  evening  time  the  fog  became  so  dense  that  the 
captain  put  into  a little  harbor  and  anchored  for  the  night. 
Then  the  cheerful  information  came  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  to  St.  Anthony,  as  the  ice  was  packed  in  solid  in 
that  vicinity.  I was  beginning  to  think  that  it  was  a difficult 
place  to  reach.  However,  the  next  morning  the  wind  had 
shifted,  carrying  the  ice  off  shore  sufficiently  to  let  us  get 
through.  For  several  hours  the  steamer  worked  its  way 
through  large  ice  jams  which,  to  me,  looked  impossible  at  first. 
With  miles  of  ice  on  all  sides  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  only 
a week  before  I had  been  sweltering  with  heat  in  Boston. 

We  arrived  in  St.  Anthony  on  Sunday  the  i8th  and  re- 
ceived a warm  welcome,  as  there  was  but  one  nurse,  and  she 
had  been  there  all  winter.  Fifteen  patients  came  on  the  boat 
I did  ; these  in  addition  to  those  already  here  make  thirty-five. 
You  are  probably  wondering  how  two  of  us  take  care  of  all 
these  patients.  It  is  by  no  means  as  hard  as  it  sounds.  There 
are  ward  maids  who  are  trained  to  do  much  of  the  work  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  only  a nurse  can  do.  Then  these 
patients  are  entirely  lacking  the  nervous  temperament  of  the 
hospital  patients  at  home.  So  they  really  require  very  little 
attention  and  make  wonderful  recoveries.  Dr.  Little  is  the 
only  doctor  here  at  present ; his  sisters  are  in  charge  of  the 
orphanage  for  the  summer. 

An  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  good  fellowship  prevails 
over  the  entire  place. 

August  27,  191 1. 

The  hospital  has  been  full  of  patients  and  we  have  been 
pretty  busy,  but  we  like  it  here. 

Dr.  Little  has  done  some  splendid  operations.  Two  ex- 
ophthalmic goitres  last  week,  both  of  which  are  doing  well 
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We  give  very  little  in  the  way  of  treatment,  but  I never  saw 
patients  do  better. 

I am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  winter,  which  will  be 
so  different  from  anything  I have  seen.  Our  mail  will  be 
brought  once  a week  by  dog  teams,  and  there  will  be  snow 
shoeing,  skeeing  and  Komatik  rides. 

There  are  to  be  three  nurses  here  this  winter,  and  the  work 
will  not  be  so  hard. 

October  27,  191 1. 

We  have  been  having  quite  a strenuous  time  since  I last 
wrote  you.  Three  weeks  ago,  two  nurses  from  St.  Luke’s, 
who  have  been  here  all  summer,  went  home,  and  Miss 
Beatchel,  who  has  been  at  Battle  Harbor  this  summer,  came 
to  us  for  the  winter,  so  now  we  have  just  three  nurses  with 
no  let  up  of  patients.  Then,  unfortunately,  the  cook  came 
down  with  grip,  and  the  dumb  elevator  fell  on  two  of  our 
maids,  injuring  them  badly.  Two  more  of  our  best  maids  are 
leaving  to  be  married,  leaving  us  with  two  new  girls.  Some- 
how we  have  managed  to  get  along  and  serve  food  to  the 
whole  family. 

We  have  just  given  the  two  maids  who  were  married  a wed- 
ding, which  was  the  social  event  not  only  of  the  season,  but 
of  a whole  life  time  in  St.  Anthony.  The  two  girls,  one  of 
whom  is  an  Eskimo,  were  dressed  in  white  with  bridal  veils, 
orange  blossoms  and  all  the  fixings,  and  looked  decidedly 
pretty.  They  each  had  four  brides  maids  and  what  they  call 
bride  doj's.  Miss  Brown  and  I helped  them  dress,  and  the 
wedding  procession  marched  over  to  the  little  church  where 
Dr.  Grenfell  married  them. 

After  the  ceremony  we  went  (o  the  school  house  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  prettily  decorated.  Supper 
was  served  to  all  the  Harbor  people.  All  the  mission  houses 
had  been  cooking  for  days  and  there  was  more  food  than  I ever 
saw  before.  We  had  planned  on  about  150  people,  but  nearly 
250  came.  Miss  Brown  and  I had  charge  of  the  brides’  tables  ; 
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after  we  had  served  them  we  waited  on  the  others  all  evening. 
It  would  have  done  anyone’s  heart  good  to  see  them  stack  up 
their  plates  with  meat,  cake,  pickles,  jelly,  fruit,  pie,  and  other 
good  things.  The  news  had  travelled  and  the  people  had 
come  for  miles  for  the  food.  They  were  a patient,  orderly 
crowd,  who  took  what  they  got  without  comment. 

After  the  feast  there  was  a phonographic  concert  and 
speeches,  some  of  which  were  quite  funny.  One  of  the  bride- 
grooms for  instance,  who  happened  to  be  an  ex-patient  of 
ours,  said  he  was  ready  to  take  off  his  coat  any  day  to  any  one 
who  said  anything  against  the  mission  staff,  particularly  the 
nurses. 


A Central  Directory  of  Registered  Nurses  in 

Maryland. 

By  JOHN  RUHRAH,  M.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

[Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
OF  Maryland,  November,  1911.] 

For  a number  of  years  there  was  considerable  talk  by  both 
physicians  and  nurses  as  to  the  possible  advantages  of  having 
a Central  Directory  of  Registered  Nurses,  which  would  be 
open,  at  least  for  telephone  calls,  both  day  and  night,  and 
where  not  only  well-trained  nurses  could  be  procured,  but  also 
caretakers  and  nurses  for  children,  male  nurses,  and  indeed 
any  sort  of  help  needed  about  the  sick  room  or  the  hospital 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  care  of  the  sick  person. 

In  former  years  an  attempt  along  this  line  was  made  by 
the  Faculty,  and  for  a short  time  a registry  of  nurses  was 
maintained,  but  this  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  one  of 
the  pharmaceutists.  The  idea  of  having  a central  directory 
has  always  been  opposed  by  certain  nurses,  particularly  those 
who  are  registered  and  live  in  clubs  which  are  run  by  the 
alumnae  of  the  various  training  schools.  Probably  a certain 
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amount  of  objection  has  come  from  nurses  who  have  regis- 
tered in  several  so-called  directories  for  nurses  which  were 
scarcely  more  than  employment  agencies,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  responsibility  taken  as  to  the  character  or  efficiency  of 
the  nurses  supplied. 

In  March,  1909,  the  Central  Directory  of  Registered 
Nurses  was  incorporated,  but  the  Directory  was  not  opened 
until  February  i,  1910,  when  it  started  to  use  the  rooms  in 
the  Faculty  Building.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Maryland  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses,  and 
the  object  of  it  is  to  secure  the  advancement  of  well-qualified 
nurses.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  established 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  positions  for  nurses  who  could  not 
secure  positions  in  any  other  way.  The  Directory  is  man- 
aged by  a board  of  seven  directors,  one  being  the  President 
of  the  Maryland  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses.  They 
appointed  a Registrar,  who  not  only  uses  the  office  in  the 
Faculty  Building,  but  who  also  lives  in  the  building  and  is 
within  reach  for  telephone  calls  any  hour  either  by  day  or 
night.  For  personal  interviews  the  office  is  open  from  Sep- 
tember I to  July  I from  9 to  i,  3 to  6,  and  8 to  9;  and  from 
July  I to  September  i from  9 to  i and  from  4 to  6. 

The  Directory  is  open  to  all  registered  nurses,  and  all  grad- 
uate nurses  having  passed  the  State  Board  Examination,  to 
nurses  from  special  hospitals  registered  for  their  specialties 
only,  and  to  male  nurses  who  can  present  credentials  showing 
that  they  have  had  sufficient  training.  Caretakers  are  also 
looked  after.  The  nurse  registered  in  the  Directory  pays  for 
the  privilege,  so  that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  doctor  is 
under  any  obligations  for  services  rendered  by  the  Registrar. 
The  Directory  has  been  in  operation  now  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  its  future  success  is  assured.  It  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  medical  profession  and  also  to  the  laity,  as  by  telephon- 
ing directly  to  the  Directory  one  can  ascertain,  by  the  use 
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of  one  telephone  call  and  a small  amount  of  time,  whether 
any  given  nurse  is  on  a case  or  not,  whether  a nurse  can  be 
supplied.  To  anyone  who  has  attempted  to  call  up  one  nurse 
after  another,  only  to  find  that  they  are  out  on  cases,  this  in 
itself  should  make  the  use  of  the  Directory  popular.  It  has 
another  distinct  advantage  : should  the  nurses  who  happen 
to  be  known  to  the  physicians  or  family  be  out,  the  Registrar 
will  be  able  to  supply  a nurse  whose  capabilities  are  known. 
One  is  not  taking  chances  on  getting  someone  who  is  grossly 
incompetent  or  untrained.  During  the  time  which  the  Direc- 
tory has  been  in  service  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  use  it 
on  a number  of  occasions,  and  in  every  case  the  service  was 
entirely  satisfactory. 


A CHRISTMAS  EVE  PEASANT  HYMN. 

FROM  THE  SICILIAN. 


Blow,  ye  shepherds,  blow  the  bagpipes. 
Pour  your  voices  full  and  strong, 

Mary  Mother  loves  your  music, 

Leaps  her  heart  to  hear  your  song. 

Comes  the  herdsman  from  the  pastures ; 
There  is  nothing  he  can  bring, 

Save  the  yellow  gourd  of  goat’s  milk, 
Curds  and  cheese  his  offering. 

Comes  the  hunter,  browned  and  footsore. 
He  hath  tracked  the  forests  wild. 

In  his  hand  a hare  he  holdeth 
For  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 

Comes  the  little  gleaner  maiden, 

From  the  hillside  she  has  sped  ; 

Nuts  and  almonds  pile  the  basket. 
Balanced  on  her  crisp  curled  head. 
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Comes  the  woodman  with  his  fagots; 

On  the  hearth  they  make  good  cheer ; 
When  the  night  dews  touch  Thy  chrisom 
These  shall  warm  it,  Baby  dear. 

We’er  but  poor  folk,  Mary  Mother, 
Pardon,  pardon.  Mother  mine: 

Poor  are  we  and  poor  our  country. 

But  the  best  we  have  is  Thine. 

Welcome,  welcome,  night  of  gladness! 
God-lit  night  made  day  the  while  ! 
Welcome,  welcome.  Word  Eternal  I 
Break  the  winter  with  Thy  smile  I 

Lowly  in  the  manger  lying, 

Near  the  oxen,  near  the  ass. 

See,  this  blessed  eve  of  Christmas, 

See,  what  God  has  brought  to  pass  I 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  is  about  to  establish  a Central  Directory 
for  Nurses,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  Directory  problem 
of  Suffolk  County  in  a manner  proportionate  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  situation. 

The  aim  will  be  to  conduct  it  along  such  lines  as  to  give 
confidence  in  its  professional  integrity  and  to  render  the  most 
satisfactory  service  alike  to  the  public,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  nursing  body. 

Aware  that  there  are  many  nurses  who  are  “kept  busy” 
without  the  use  of  a directory,  the  error  of  such  exclusive 
methods  is  apparent  by  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
that  organization  is  the  basic  principle  and  chief  factor  in 
progress. 

Many  realizing  that  if  the  profession  is  to  be  anything  more 
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than  a “body  of  trained  nurses/’  they  must  show  themselves 
united  and  loyal  to  every  step  taken  along  the  line  of  advance- 
ment, have  identified  themselves  for  years  with  nursing  or- 
ganizations, where  the  only  possible  financial  consideration 
was  the  payment  of  the  yearly  dues. 

While  the  management  in  no  way  holds  itself  responsible 
for  the  personal  equation  or  the  financial  betterment  of  the 
unsuitable  or  incompetent,  it  yet  proposes  to  acquaint  itself, 
by  the  report  6f  the  school,  state  examination,  years  of  ex- 
perience or  other  standards  satisfactory  to  it,  with  the  equip- 
ment physical,  mental  and  intellectual  of  every  applicant  for 
membership ; thereby  rendering  itself  reasonably  competent 
to  make  a suitable  selection  or  wise  decision  when  occasion 
demands,  and  to  maintain  a reputation  for  just  dealing  by  a 
knowlege  of  the  facts  and  familiarity  with  the  needs. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  N urses’ 
Association  will  be  held  in  Springfield,  on  Tuesday,  January 
1 6th,  at  2.00  p.M. 

The  superintendents  of  Training  Schools  will  hold  a session 
on  the  same  date,  at  1.30  p.m. 

, It  is  hoped  that  every  member  will  make  an  effort  to  be 
present.  A cordial  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  to  all 
nurses,  and  the  public. 

Trains  leave  South  Station,  Boston,  at  9.15  and  10.00  a.m. 
Returning,  leave  Springfield  at  7.16  p.m. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peden  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  November  ist,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  super- 
visors’ staff  created  by  the  departure  of  Miss  Friend. 


Miss  McCrae,  during  the  month  of  October,  spent  ten  days 
visiting  hospitals  in  New  York  and  Baltimore  to  study  meth- 
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ods  of  nursing  and  teaching  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Training  Schools.  She  met  several  old  friends  and 
was  very  pleasantly  entertained  during  her  stay  in  these  cities. 

Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles,  class  1902,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Keith, 
class  1888,  made  flying  trips  through  the  hospital  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Sometime  ago  the  Board  of  Health  nominated  Miss  Martha 
Stark,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Association,  Head  Nurse  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Hygiene. 
The  appointment  was  referred  to  Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  after 
a considerable  delay  the  Mayor  refused  to  approve  it,  giving 
no  reason  for  his  refusal. 

The  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  a great  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Stark  and  an  appropriate  appreciation  of  her 
work  for  the  city  poor. 

All  nurses  who  are  in  the  least  interested  in  anaesthesia 
should  read  the  symposium  on  that  subject  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  October  19th. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Pearson,  class  1885,  after  ten  years  service 
in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  of  Cuba, 
has  returned  to  this  country  to  take  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford. 


Miss  Margaret  M.  Tymon  (Class  1907)  is  Assistant  Super- 
intendent at  the  Laconia  Hospital,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Miss  Thirza  R.  Wright  (Class  1894)  visited  Boston  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  and  she  said  she  wished  that  some  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nurses  who  are  doing 
private  work  would  establish  themselves  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  there  would  be  a very  good  field  for  their  activities. 
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Miss  Marie  A.  Riordan,  graduate  of  the  City  and  County 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Miss  Phoebe  L.  Carson,  grad- 
uate of  the  Elliot  Hospital,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  are  taking  the 
Administrative  Course  this  Fall. 


Miss  Jessie  E.  Grant  (Class  1906)  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Anna  Jacques  Hospital, 
Newbury  port. 


Miss  Helen  Parks  has  gone  to  the  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitch- 
burg, as  Assistant  Superintendent. 


Miss  Katherine  Sullivan  (Class  1909)  has  taken  Miss 
Parks’  place  as  head  nurse  of  Ward  D. 


Miss  Christena  Cook  has  returned  to  the  Hospital  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  accident  ward. 


Miss  Ladd  (Class  1911)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Hah- 
nemann Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  will  have  charge  of 
the  operating  theatre. 


Miss  Pdora  Hinckley  (Class  1910)  has  gone  to  take  charge 
of  the  operating  theatre  in  Washington  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Miss  H.  L.  P.  Friend  (Class  1904)  has  resigned  her  position 
at  the  Massachusettts  General  Hospital  to  become  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford. 


Miss  Sallie  M.  Johnson  (Class  1910)  has  been  appointed 
instructor  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford. 
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Miss  Helen  R.  Jack  made  a brief  visit  to  the  Hospital  on 
her  way  to  New  York. 

Miss  Constance  Sinclair  has  returned  to  Boston  and  is  at 
work  again  after  a delightful  three  months’  holiday  abroad. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Melville  (Class  1888)  has  returned  from  the 
West  where  she  has  spent  the  past  three  years,  and  will  try 
work  in  the  East  again.  She  may  be  addressed  at  the  Central 
Directory,  New  York.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  at  the 
Hospital  when  in  Boston. 

Miss  Edna  Harrison  has  returned  to  her  place  in  Ward  F, 
having  quite  recovered  from  her  recent  attack  of  appendicitis. 

Miss  Alletta  A.  Clark,  who  has  been  district  nurse  in 
North  Easton  for  the  past  six  years,  has  resigned  her  position 
and  will  be  at  home  for  the  winter  at  80  Monk  St.,  Stoughton, 
Mass. 


Miss  Mabel  Craig  (Class  1911)  has  gone  to  take  charge  of 
a ward  at  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield. 


Miss  Alice  Keaney  (Class  1910)  has  gone  to  a position  at 
the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital. 


Miss  Eva  MacDonald  has  taken  the  position  of  School 
Nurse  in  Winchester  after  having  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

Miss  Gleason  and  Miss  Gilchrist  are  to  leave  Battle  Har- 
bour, Labrador,  and  go  to  Pilley’s  Island  for  the  winter  where 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Greeley  are  already  stationed.  Dr.  Webster 
will  also  spend  the  winter  at  Pilley’s  Island.  They  all  write 
cheerfully  of  their  life  and  experiences  in  Labrador. 

Miss  Lillian  H.  Morris  has  returned  to  Boston  after  a sum- 
mer in  St.  Andrews,  N.  B. 
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Miss  M.  A.  Walsh  and  Miss  Katherine  A.  Gilday  were 
entertained  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Class  of  1910, 
Nov.  10,  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  Thayer. 

Miss  Gilday  is  now  doing  district  nursing. 

Miss  Ethel  Story  and  Miss  Laura  Sanborn,  who  were  both 
in  ward  C in  October,  have  quite  recovered. 

Miss  Hazel  Wedgewood  has  returned  from  the  West  where 
she  received  much  benefit. 

For  Hallowe’en  the  class  of  1912  entertained  the  school  in 
the  O.  P.  D.  with  amateur  theatricals.  Great  credit  is  due 
Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Horton,  who  took  the  leading  parts. 
The  whole  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  but  the  “ Grotto 
scene  ” especially  showed  a great  deal  of  careful  study. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  Hallowe’en 
games,  refreshments,  and  dancing  to  music  such  as  only  Miss 
Reneer  and  Miss  Finkle  can  furnish. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Home,  Sweet  Home  ” 
waltz  was  heard  at  10.30. 


Miss  Alice  O.  Gorman  has  accepted  the  position  of  Super- 
visor of  the  Male  Hospital,  Montana  State  Hospital,  Warm 
Springs,  Montana. 

Miss  Maud  Hastings  has  gone  to  the  Corning  Hospital  as 
Night  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Susan  Cook  has  spent  the  summer  in  Russia. 


Miss  Grace  McCullough  paid  us  a short  visit  in  September 
after  her  return  from  abroad  where  she  spent  a happy  and 
profitable  summer.  She  brought  good  news  from  Miss  Flaw 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Kaiserine’s  Hospital  tor  which 
she  was  preparing  when  in  the  United  States, 
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From  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hume  (Miss  Laura  Caswell,  class 
1904)  we  hear  she  and  her  husband  are  now  settled  at  the 
American  Mission,  New  Nagpada  Road,  Byculla,  Bombay, 
India. 

She  was  married  in  1907  and  has  two  small  boys. 


Mrs.  John  M.  Priske  (Miss  Maude  Harwood,  class  1909)  is 
now  living  in  Grandville,  Ohio,  where  her  husband  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  Music  in  the  Denison  University. 


Miss  May  Hall  (Class  1904)  is  registered  at  Teacher’s  Col- 
lege in  the  Division  of  Nurses’  Education,  and  Miss  La  La- 
chueur  (Class  1906)  is  taking  the  course  in  District  and 
School  Nursing. 


The  new  School  of  Midwifery,  440  Twenty-sixth  St,  New 
York,  which  was  opened  last  August  in  connection  with  Bel- 
levue Hospital,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Aikman.  It  has 
begun  with  eight  patients  and  eight  pupils.  The  course  is 
for  six  months  and  includes  lectures,  practical  instruction  and 
demonstration  by  the  Doctor  and  Superintendent.  An  Out- 
Patient  Department  is  also  to  be  opened  shortly. 


SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  it  was  voted  to 
hold  a fair  in  November,  1912,  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
Sick  Relief  Association.  The  treasury  now  holds  something 
over  eleven  hundred  dollars,  and  one  full  benefit  has  been 
paid. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  numbers  fifty  members,  while 
the  Alumnae  shows  a membership  of  three  hundred. 

We  would  urge  all  the  members  of  the  Alumnae,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  to  seriously  consider  the  importance  of 
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joining  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dues  are 
only  ^5.00  annually,  and  in  case  of  illness  a member  of  a year’s 
standing  may  draw  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a week  after  the  first 
week  of  illness  for  a period  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  during 
the  year. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  H.  O. 
Coombs,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 


MARRIAGE. 

In  September,  at  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada,  Carrie  G.  Ma- 
bee  (class  1907),  to  Sydney  Ross  Hancock. 

BIRTHS. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hume  (Laura  Caswell,  class 
1904),  July  14th,  a son,  Edward  Putnam. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lacey  (Katherine  Woods)  on  Sept. 
26th,  a daughter,  Anne  Katherine. 

DEATHS. 

On  November  14th,  at  her  home.  Cedar  Cove,  Grand 
Manan,  Pdorence  Cook  (class  1906). 

On  October  21st,  Miss  Georgiana  Forsyth  (class  1892). 
After  a long  period  of  invalidism,  very  patiently  borne,  death 
came  as  a blessed  release. 

On  Oct.  24,  after  a three  days  illness.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Hell- 
man  died  at  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital  of  septicaemia.  He  was 
the  first  house  officer  of  the  newly  organized  children’s  medi- 
cal service.  He  then  entered  the  surgical  service  and  was 
within  a few  months  of  completion  of  the  course  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  All  who  knew  him,  even  slightly,  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  his  devotion  to  duty,  admiration  for  his  skill 
and  cordial  regard  for  his  personal  lovableness.  The  nursing 
staff  found  in  him  an  officer  who  was  always  tender  in  his  re- 
lation with  the  patients  and  invariably  considerate  and  cour- 
teous towards  his  profcssu>nal  associates.  His  loss  is  mourned 
by  all. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  those  of  the  old  graduates  who 
remember  Maggie  Monagle  and  her  kindliness  to  us  all  at  the 
Thayer  in  our  student  days  should  contribute  towards  a small 
purse  for  her  as  a Christmas  gift.  Maggie  has  now  retired 
from  active  work,  and  lives  with  her  niece,  Lizzie  Gorman. 

Anyone  wishing  to  give  something  will  please  send  the 
money  to  Miss  Reid,  Boston  Nurses  Club,  839  Boylston 
Street,  marked  For  Maggie. 


At  Christmas  tide  it  has  been  ever  the  custom  to  present 
gifts  to  thy  friends  and  to  feast  thy  household  and  neighbors 
with  much  jollity  and  great  good  cheer,  also  to  remember  the 
sorrowful  and  those  in  need,  like  as  did  Good  King  Wences- 
laus.  Wherefore  we  wish  you  all  “ A Merrie  Chrystmasse.'’ 


The  “STORM”  Bintler  and  Abdomiiiiil  Supporter 

"■  PATENTED  ■ ' ' 

Is  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Men,  Women,  Children  and  Babies 
LIGHT.  FLEXIBLE.  DURABLE.  COMFORTABLE. 

“STORM”  binder  may  be 
1 used  as  a Special  support  in 
cases  of  prolapsed  kidney,  stom- 
acli,  colon,  and  in  ventral  and  urn- 
bilical  hernia;  as  a General  sup- 
port in  pregnancy,  obesity  and 
general  relaxation ; as  a Post- 
Operative  Binder  afteroperation 
upon  tlie  kidney,  stomach,  bladder, 
ajipendix  and  pelvic  organs,  and 
after  plastic  operations  and  in 
conditions  of  irritable  bladder  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  viscera. 

The  invention  which  took  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Woman’s  Hospital  of  Phila* 
delphia. 

Illustrated  folder  giving  styles, 
prices  and  diagram  for  measuring 

and  partial  list  of  physicians  using  Man’s  Belt,  Front  View 
“ ytorm  ” Binder,  sent  on  request. 

No  Whalebones — Elastic,  yei  no  Rubber  Elastic — Washable  as  Underwear 
Nurses  will  be  given  agencies  upon  application  to 

KATHERINE  L.  STORM,  M.D. 

General  Mail  Orders  filled  within  21  hours  1612  BiaillOUd  St.,  riliIadel))lli.T. 

on  receipt  of  price  * 


Woman’s  Belt,  Front  View 
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Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  i)i  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Associatio?i.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year  ; cents  a single  copy. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Mass.  Ge?i.  Hospital, 
Boston.  Write  legibly  on  07ie  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


It  is  always  a pleasure  to  look  back  a little  way  and  see 
what  has  been  actually  accomplished,  as  well  as  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  interests  of  the  future.  Our  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation has  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  growing,  and  has  already 
proved  its  use.  We  now  call  for  the  co-operation  of  all  our 
members  and  their  friends  in  aiding  us  with  the  Sale  to  be 
held  in  the  Autumn  to  increase  our  funds.  We  hope  before 
our  next  issue  that  the  arrangements  will  be  more  definitely 
settled.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait  for  that  in  be- 
ginning to  work  and  solicit  contributions.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  fancy  articles,  useful  things  for  the  household,  comforts  for 
the  sick-room,  or  cash  contributions.  These  may  be  sent  to 
Miss  McCrae,  Mass.  General  Hospital. 

We  surely  have  daily  witness  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
Association  and  of  a generous  fund  to  draw  upon  when  illness 
or  accident  overtakes  us. 
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We  all  worked  heartily  and  enthusiastically  to  raise  money 
for  endowing  our  Alumnae  bed,  which  although  an  excellent 
thing,  would  hardly  prove  of  great  service  to  one  of  our  mem- 
bers stationed  in  California  or  even  in  New  York,  if  overtaken 
with  accident  or  illness,  while  the  benefit  paid  by  our  Sick 
Relief  Association  would  be  useful  in  any  civilized  community. 


The  Central Direetoij. — The  Suffolk  County  Nurses’  Central 
Directory  has  become  an  acknowledged  fact.  Miss  M.  E.  P. 
Davis  is  Registrar,  and  the  officers  are  : President,  Miss  Sara 
E.  Parsons ; First  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  M.  Riddle, 
Newton  Hospital ; Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Jane  Barker, 
New  Plngland  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  ; Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins  ; and  Directors  : Miss  Jane 
Riley,  Miss  Annabella  McCrae,  Miss  Helen  Colman,  and  Miss 
Catherine  Galvin,  and  two  others  to  be  appointed  from  the 
members  at  the  next  meeting.  Several  doctors  have  stated 
their  intention  of  calling  their  nurses  through  the  Directory, 
and  are  congratulating  us  on  starting  this  ourselves,  and 
several  hospitals  have  stated  their  intention  of  securing  their 
outside  specials  from  the  Central  Directory.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  Directory  may  become  of  help  to  the  physicians 
and  public,  for  which  it  was  established.  The  nurses  have 
shown  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  such  a Directory  by 
assuming  all  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  undertaking, 
and  they  deserve,  we  believe,  the  support  of  the  large  body 
of  nurses,  in  whose  interests  it  was  established  primarily. 
The  “ Record  ” extends  to  this  latest  enterprise  its  best 
wishes  for  success. 


Inspeetress  of  Training  Se/iools. — The  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  have  a bill  before  the  Legislature  peti- 
tioning the  appointment  of  an  Inspectress  of  Training  Schools. 
It  is  felt  that  such  an  inspectress  is  needed  to  assist  in  stand- 
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ardizing  the  system  of  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  re- 
quirements for  state  examination,  so  that  no  handicap  may 
be  imposed  on  the  graduate  wishing  to  practice  her  profession 
in  complying  with  registration  laws  in  this  or  any  other  state, 
and  that  the  public  may  confidently  expect  when  employing 
a registered  nurse  that  the  title  is  a guarantee  of  a standard 
nursing  education. 

The  hearing  is  to  be  at  lo  a.m.,  March  6th,  and  all  those 
nurses  representing  training  schools  who  desire  a favorable 
action  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 


Dental  Nurses. — There  is  another  bill  before  the  Legisla- 
ture that  should  interest  nurses.  It  bears  a relation  to  the 
regular  nursing  profession  similar  to  that  borne  by  dentists 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  a petition  asking  for  the 
legal  right  to  train  and  employ  dental  nurses  under  certain 
restrictions  set  forth  by  the  bill,  that  are  of  too  great  length 
to  permit  quoting.  There  is  one  section  that  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  and  that  is  to  this  effect : “ Whenever  by  the 
terms  of  such  license  the  holder  shall  be  authorized  to  per- 
form all  the  services  specified  in  Section  3 heretofore  (ex- 
amination, cleansing,  wedging,  insertions,  and  changing 
dressing  in  teeth  for  the  relief  of  patients,  and  assistant  to  a 
registered  dentist  before  the  preliminary  detail  operations), 
and  shall  have  the  title  of  registered  nurse,  such  holder  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  the  title.  Registered  Dental  Nurse.” 
This  means,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  that  a certain  class  of  young 
women  may  qualify  and  be  registered,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  initials  D.N.,  to  signify  that  they  are  dental 
nurses,  and  if  they  are  regular  nurses,  R.D.N. 

The  main  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  dental  care  to 
prevent  caries  of  the  teeth  and  such  other  ills  as  follow  bad 
oral  hygiene  at  a price  that  ordinary  people  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  also  for  the  very  poor,  and  for  children  in  institutions. 
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ETHER  DAY. 

By  J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D. 

As  is  well  known,  we  hope,  to  the  readers  of  the  “ Quarter- 
ly Record,”  the  first  public  demonstration  of  surgical  anesthas- 
sia  was  made  in  the  old  operating  theatre  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  on  October  i6th,  1846. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  an  account  of 
the  “discovery,”  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  that  great  event  are  advised  to  read  the  address  de- 
livered by  Professor  Welch  of  Baltimore  on  “ A Considera- 
tion of  the  Introduction  of  Surgical  Anesthsesia,”  published 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  hospital. 

It  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  this  communication  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  some  years  previous  to  that 
date  there  had  been  throughout  the  civilized  world  a con- 
stantly growing  feeling  that  some  relief  should  be  given  to 
the  awful  agony  of  surgery.  Some  surgeons  had  claimed 
like  Velpeau  that  the  hope  was  futile,  and  like  the  alchemist’s 
search  for  gold,  nevertheless  experiments  in  a desultory  way 
had  been  going  on  with  several  of  the  agents  which  have 
since  come  in  to  general  use.  Nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas, 
was  often  used  on  some  willing  subject  as  an  interesting  finale 
to  the  popular  scientific  lecture. 

Hospital  students  had  discovered  the  intoxicating  proper- 
ties of  sulphuric  ether,  as  it  was  called,  and  indulged  in  “ether 
frolics.”  Dr.  Long  of  Georgia  had  administered  in  one  or 
two  minor  surgical  cases  a small  amount  of  ether,  producing 
probably  what  is  now  called  primary  anesthaesia ; but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  pursued  his  investigations  sufficiently  to 
to  have  enabled  him  to  continue  to  use  it  in  his  practice.  Dr. 
Wells  of  Hartford,  the  dentist,  tried  with  some  varying  re- 
sults nitrous  oxide,  but  after  some  unsatisfactory  attempts 
abandoned  his  efforts. 

The  result  of  all  ihese  preliminary  efforts  was  therefore 
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that  up  to  October  i6th,  1846,  the  world  was  still  without  the 
precious  anesthaesia  and  surgery  was  being  carried  on  under 
the  same  painful  conditions. 

Dr.  Morton,  a dentist  of  this  city,  was  one  of  those  who 
were  imbued  with  a sense  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  after  much  observation  and  in- 
quiry, experimenting  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  having  proved 
its  value  in  the  drawing  of  a tooth  in  his  office  on  Tremont 
Street,  near  Scollay  Square,  in  a building  which  still  stands, 
and  is  marked  by  a tablet  as  an  historic  spot,  applied  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  try  the  influence  of  his  prepara- 
tion in  major  surgery.  Dr.  Warren  decided  to  allow  him  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  a suitable  case  of  a tumor  beneath  the 
jaw,  presenting  itself  about  that  time,  the  experiment  was 
tried  with  complete  success.  Within  three  months  anesthae- 
sia  was  universally  adopted. 

The  old  ampitheatre  now  known  as  the  “ Dome  ” was  used 
as  an  operating  theatre  for  some  twenty  years  afterward,  and 
when  the  building  (now  used  for  the  Zander  apparatus)  was 
built  in  1867,  the  old  theatre  was  for  a time  deserted.  Later, 
the  seats  were  removed,  and  it  was  used  as  a sort  of  dormitory 
I think  for  some  of  the  employees  of' the  hospital. 

Meanwhile,  the  actors  in  that  great  event,  one  after  another, 
gradually  passed  off  the  stage,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  surgical  anesthaesia  could  only  be  recalled  by  a limited 
number  of  individuals,  and  many  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  staff  at  least  looked  upon  it  as  a very  remote  and  dim 
tradition. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  began  to 
draw  near,  the  hospital  staff  came  to  realize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  historic  event  as  a hospital  asset.  Probably  no 
• hospital  in  the  world  has  a more  notable  record  in  playing  a 
part  in  a great  medical  discovery  than  has  the  Massachusetts 
General.  . ’ 

When  the  plans  for  the  anniversary  were  first  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  the  staff,  one  of  its  younger  members  (now 
a distinguished  surgeon)  was  heard  to  say,  “ Let  me  see,  was 
ether  introduced  into  surgery  at  the  hospital  before  or  after 
the  introduction  of  chloroform  in  Great  Britain  ? ” (It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  first 
used  chloroform  in  surgery  in  December,  1847,  over  a year 
after  the  time  when  ether  came  into  general  use). 

To  this  remark,  which  was  made  to  me,  I replied,  “You 
are  really  not  to  blame  for  not  having  a better  knowledge  of 
the  subject  ; it  is  the  hospital  itself  which  has  neglected  to 
take  any  step  to  recall  the  great  events  of  its  past,  and  to 
place  on  an  enduring  foundation  a memorial  to  its  great  ser- 
vices to  humanity  on  this  occasion.”  I have  always  felt  that 
no  young  man  or  young  woman,  who  entered  the  services  of 
the  hospital,  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  without  having 
impressed  upon  his  or  her  memory  in  some  lasting  way  a 
connection  between  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
the  great  discovery  of  surgical  anesthgesia. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jubilee  of  Anesthaesia  and  the  cordial  response 
that  was  made  to  the  hospital  from  hospitals  and  medical 
bodies  through  the  civilized  world,  all  of  whom  joined  in  con- 
gratulating the  trustees  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Public  Demonstration  of  Surgical  Anesthaesia,  and  ex- 
pressing their  acknowledgments  of  the  great  service  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  on  that  occasion.  This  response 
was  so  hearty  and  so  general,  that  it  became  quite  clear  that 
the  early  disputes  which  surrounded  the  so-called  discovery 
of  anesthaesia  could  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  that 
the  1 6th  of  October,  1846,  should  be  regarded  henceforth  as 
a date  which  marked  one  of  the  greatest  historic  events  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

And  so  it  became  necessary,  as  future  anniversaries  recur- 
red, to  have  some  distinctive  name  by  which  the  day  should 
be  remembered.  As  “Primrose”  Day  is  celebrated  annu- 
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ally  in  Great  Britain,  in  memory  of  a great  statesman,  so 
it  occurred  to  me  that  some  similar  distinctive  title  should  be 
given  to  this  anniversary.  “Ether  Day”  seemed  to  meet 
these  indications  as  a name  which  all  men  must  acknowledge 
forever  indelibly  associated  with  the  record  of  the  hospital. 

Accordingly  when  the  year  following  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary or  Jubilee  of  Anesthaesia  came  around,  an  attempt  was 
made  not  to  let  the  day  pass  without  some  recognition.  Gifts 
of  flowers  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  each  member  of  the 
training  school  and  each  one  of  the  house  oflicers  were  asked 
to  wear  them  in  the  buttonhole  in  memory  of  the  Day,  and 
both  the  nurses  and  students  were  invited  to  the  amphitheatre 
where  some  brief  remarks  were  made  by  members  of  the  staff 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  day. 

In  succeeding  years  invitations  were  also  sent  to  the  friends 
of  the  hospital  and  other  hospitals,  and  so,  the  attendance  be- 
coming larger,  the  accommodations  in  the  old  theatre  became 
insufficient,  the  nurses  were  crowded  out  and  the  house  offi- 
cers also.  As  “ Ether  Day  ” assumed  broader  proportions, 
and  notices  of  the  event  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal institutions  throughout  the  country,  it  was  decided  to  or- 
ganize a more  permanent  form  of  celebration. 

In  Nov.  1907,  a Committee  of  the  Visiting  Staff  of  the  Hos- 
pital, composed  of  Drs.  Francis  B.  Harrington,  Arthur  T 
Cabot,  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  James  G.  Mumford  and  James  M. 
Jackson,  wrote  to  the  Trustees  of  the  hospital  suggesting  that 
more  be  made  of  Ether  Day  than  had  been  the  custom  pre- 
viously. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  letter : 

“In  the  historical  fact  that  the  first  successful  public  dem- 
onstration of  surgical  anesthaesia  was  given  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  we  possess  inscribed  upon  our  Rec- 
ords and  associated  with  our  Institution  an  event  of  almost 
unparalleled  importance  to  the  medical  world.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  that  event  may  pass  from  instant  memory 
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unless  it  be  recalled  properly  from  time  to  time.  In  popular 
language,  Ether  Day  is  the  greatest  asset  of  this  hospital, 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  similar  institution  in 
the  world.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Hospital 
frequently  to  recall  this  event  and  to  make  much  of  it,  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  attracting  interest  to  itself  among  the 
people  at  large  and  so  to  strengthen  itself  financially  and  in 
other  proper  ways,  as  well  as  to  add  a permanent  and  impor- 
tant festival  to  the  Boston  medical  community. 

Great  events  in  the  medical  world  are  celebrated  by  appro- 
priate orations,  banquets  and  medical  gatherings.  The  Visit- 
ing Staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  suggest  to 
the  Trustees  that  they  establish  a permanent  Ether  Day 
Oration  (somewhat  similar  perhaps  to  the  famous  Hunterian 
Oration  of  London);  — an  address  to  be  given  by  some  dis- 
tinguished man  called  here  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  choose 
at  will  some  subject  connected  with  the  advance  of  medical 
and  surgical  science.  An  important  gathering  of  physicians 
and  other  invited  guests  from  this  community  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  would  attend  these  celebrations,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  annual  Alumni  Day  of  the  Hospital  might  be 
set  for  the  i6th  of  October,  thus  insuring  a representative 
and  appreciative  audience  for  the  speaker. 

Such  an  annual  festival  should  and  might  well  be  made  the 
most  important  single  day  to  medical  science  in  this  country, 
and  would  bear  a relation  to  the  Hospital  similar  to  that  which 
Commencement  Day  bears  to  Harvard  University.” 

In  response  to  the  letter  from  the  Committee  of  the  Staff, 
the  Trustees  voted  “ that  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee 
meet  with  the  heartiest  endorsement  of  the  Trustees  and 
their  application  that  this  day  be  so  set  aside  meets  with  their 
approval.” 

Dr.  Win.  H.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  the  first  Ether  Day  Orator.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was  “A  Consideration  of  the  Introduction  of 
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Surgical  Anesthaesia.”  The  following  year  (1909)  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  delivered  an  address 
upon  “The  Fruits  of  Medical  Research  with  the  Aids  of  An- 
esthsesia  and  Asepticism.”  In  1910,  Dr.  George  W.  Crile  of 
Cleveland  chose  as  his  subject  “The  Phyologenetic  Associa- 
tion in  Relation  to  Certain  Medical  Problems.”  This  year 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  delivered  the 
address.  His  subject  was  “ The  Biological  Basis  of  Specific 
Therapy.” 


NURSING  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training-School  for  Nurses,  1912,  bj  Miss  Adelaide 
Nutting,  R.  N.,  Director  of  the  Departme?it  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Chairman,  Nurses  and  Friends: 

The  German  Emperor  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  in  a model  community  every  man  would  be  trained  as  a 
soldier  and  every  woman  as  a nurse,  and  I suppose  few  of  us 
upon  careful  reflection  would  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  him. 
Military  training,  we  shall  acknowledge,  does  develop  in  man 
courage  and  hardihood  and  contempt  of  ease ; it  establishes 
in  him  respect  for  law,  order  and  authority,  a habit  of  prompt 
and  decisive  action,  a spontaneous  response  to  a call  of  duty. 
In  these  and  in  other  ways  he  is  well  equipped  by  such  train- 
ing for  good  service  as  a citizen. 

And  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  nursing  order  or  are 
familiar  with  its  members  will  have  little  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  in  like  manner  the  training  in  self-control  and  in 
meeting  responsibility,  in  ability  to  work  in  a thorough  and 
orderly  way,  in  traditions  of  courage,  service  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  which  a nurse  receives  in  a modern  well-gov- 
erned hospital  training  school,  makes  also  of  her  a good  citi- 
zen,— that  it  is  an  invaluable  part  of  her  education  and  of  her 
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preparation  for  life,  so  valuable  in  fact  that  a good  many  of  us, 
I think,  have  anticipated  the  astute  ruler  of  Germany,  and 
have  often  felt  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  the 
community  if  we  could  include  some  training  of  this  nature  in 
the  education  of  every  woman.  But  I have  never  seen  quite 
how  we  could  bring  this  about  without  securing  other  train- 
ing grounds  offering  some  such  conditions  as  are  found  in 
hospital  wards — for  there,  where  the  perpetual  struggle  for 
life  is  waged,  has  been  developed  an  incomparable  system 
of  life  and  work,  a scheme  of  ordered  activities  in  which 
the  simplest  act  has  its  important  place  in  the  great  plan,  and 
must  be  performed  according  to  accepted  laws, — where  every 
high  power  and  energy  is  called  into  action,  but  disciplined 
and  trained  for  effectual  effort. 

Now  the  late  William  James  has  some  very  interesting  ideas 
on  this  subject,  and  he  embodied  them  in  an  article  called  The 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War.  In  this  he  pointed  out  the  part 
which  war  has  played  in  developing  splendid  racial  qualities — 
courage,  vigor,  hardihood,  and  great  capacity  for  heroism. 
Everybody  knows  this,  and. many  believe  that  these  fine  qual- 
ities can  be  preserved  in  the  race  only  by  a continuance  of 
war,  with  its  severe  discipline  and  searching  ordeals,  and  that 
under  a reign  of  peace  we  should  degenerate  and  become 
mere  weaklings  and  molly-coddles. 

Perhaps  none  can  feel  more  deeply  than  do  nurses  the  he- 
roism and  devotion  which  war  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
forth,  as  they  recall  that  frail  form,  with  her  little  lamp  in 
hand,  on  her  nightly  rounds  in  the  great  barrack  hospital  at 
Scutari,  with  the  wounded  from  Alma  and  Inkerman  lying  in 
thousands  about  her.  Without  the  great  crises  of  the  Crimea 
the  matchless  powers  of  Florence  Nightingale  might  never 
have  been  set  free,  her  commanding  genius  might  have  found 
no  fitting  field  for  action,  and  the  splendid  pages  which  open 
the  history  of  modern  nursing  might  never  have  been  written. 

But,  however  conscious  we  may  be  of  the  extraordinary 
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virtues  which  war  has  unquestionably  brought  forth  in  society 
and  in  the  individual,  we  nurses  are  essentially  believers  in 
peace — we  believe  quite  simply  that  war  between  nations,  as 
we  know  it,  is  wicked  and  sordid  and  stupid,,  and  that  no  con- 
conceivable  good  which  may  come  from  it  is  worth  the  terri- 
ble price  which  must  always  be  paid.  And  we  rejoice  that 
Mr.  James  confessed  himself  unable  to  tolerate  the  thought 
of  war.  It  had  become  too  monstrous,  and  he  tried  to  see 
how,  in  dropping  it,  we  could  find  a way  of  preserving  in  our 
organized  daily  life  some  of  the  old  elements  of  army  disci- 
pline. He  concluded  by  practically  proposing  that  men  and 
women  should  be  in  some  way  drafted  as  workers  into  all  the 
common  activities  of  human  life  ; that  periods  of  work  of  this 
nature  should  be  an  obligatory  service  to  the  state,  and  that 
in  performing  these  duties  men  and  women  would  make  their 
contribution,  just  as  a soldier  does,  and  is  proud  of  doing,  to 
the  nation’s  welfare — a sort  of  genuine,  honorable,  universal 
civil  service.  In  some  such  way  as  this  we  might,  without 
war,  he  thought,  develop  courage,  contempt  of  softness,  sur- 
render of  private  interests  to  general  welfare,  obedience  to 
command,  and  also  patriotic  pride  and  ambition,  since  these 
martial  virtues  must  ever  remain  the  rock  upon  which  states 
are  built. 

Now,  if  I interpret  aright  the  underlying  thought  in  both  of 
these  master-minds,  it  appears  to  be  that  there  are  many  other 
kinds  of  defence  needed  in  life  beyond  that  which  we  at  times 
must  hold  up  against  opposing  nations — that  we  are  in  fact 
continually  being  called  upon  to  arise,  and  engage  actively  in 
defence  of  something ; it  may  be  health,  education,  religion, 
politics,  morals — -even  our  ideals,  and  that  the  will,  courage 
and  ability  to  defend  successfully  must  be  a copimon  posses- 
sion, and  that  women  as  well  as  men  must  be  trained  for  suclt 
service.  The  thoughtful  nurse,  during  her  daily  work  in  a 
busy  hospital  to-day,  will  be  apt  to  perceive  that  though  we 
may  not  have  the  horrors  of  the  Crimea,  there  is  still  some 
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sort  of  warfare  going  on,  and  the  results  she  sees  in  the  wreck- 
age of  human  life  strewn  thickly  around  her  in  hospital  wards, 
and  she  will  be  likely  to  ask  herself  and  others  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  enlightened  world  that  human  life  has  become 
so  cheap— that  human  beings  are  so  defenceless  against  dis- 
ease, injury  and  suffering.  And  in  asking  it,  she  touches  up- 
on the  world’s  very  greatest  problem  to-day — how  to  protect 
and  defend  the  health  of  the  people  who  still  do  “ sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death.”  For  notwithstanding  all  the 
triumphs  of  sanitary  science  and  of  medicine,,  we  still  have,  it 
is  estimated,  about  3,000,000  seriously  sick  people  at  all  times 
in  this  country,  and  at  least  a half  million  of  these  are  con- 
sumptives of  whom  150,000  will  die  each  year.  Our  railways 
in  one  year  recently  killed  over  11,000  and  injured  over  100,- 
000.  200.000  lives  are  lost  annually  as  incidents  in  ordinary 

industry,  and  over  half  a million  are  crippled  yearly  in  the 
occupations  in  which  they  work  for  daily  bread  ; and  in  speaking 
of  this  at  a recent  meeting,  the  lecturer  reminded  the  audience 
that  in  the  tremendous  ravages  during  the  whole  Civil  war, 
only  500,000  lives  were  lost.  In  an  address  last  night  before 
the  Civic  Forum  in  New  York,  Senator  Beveridge  stated  that 
not  six  out  of  forty-nine  States  have  good  child-labor  laws  ; 
in  most  of  them  they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  a mockery  and  an 
insult.  It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  children  in  indus- 
try suffer  an  injury  rate  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  adults. 

The  industrial  world,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  supplying  us 
with  battlefields  and  in  some  ways  their  warfare  seems  the 
bitterest,  most  inhuman,  and  most  pitiless  contest  ever  waged 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  few  pages  in  history  that 
will  tell  us  of  any  people  so  barbarous  as  to  arm  itself  against 
little  children-;— against  women,  present  or  potential  mothers  ; 
yet  there  are  great  branches  of  modern  industry  fattening  on 
the  lives  of  these,  just  as  are  the  steel  industries,  in  places, 
upon  the  lives  of  men,  under  that  blighting  twelve-hour  day 
and  seven-day  week. 
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Then  there  are  other  enemies  of  a more  subtle  kind  ; we 
have  not  yet  got  them  into  the  open  ; we  do  not  know 
how  deeply  interwoven  they  may  be  with  industrial,  business, 
or  political  interests,  but  the  investigations  which  inform  us 
of  2,000,000  syphilitic  persons  in  this  country  give  glimpses 
of  a peculiarly  powerful  and  crafty  system  of  oppression 
through  which  this  evil  flourishes.  These  so-called  social 
diseases  form  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in  degeneracy  and  in 
depopulation  in  the  world,  and  Dr.  Morrow  thinks  that  their 
extermination  would  probably  reduce  by  at  least  one-half  our 
institutions  for  defectives. 

Now  so  long  as  we  have  these  conditions — crowded  tene- 
ments, dark  rooms,  wage-earning  children,  iniquitous  working 
hours  for  men  and  women,  adulteration  and  contamination  of 
our  universal  human  necessities,  our  common  food  supplies, 
and  such  horrible  greed  for  profit  still  lingering  in  men  that 
life  at  its  very  sources  may  be  attacked,  we  have  enemies  of 
the  human  race. 

Nurses  cannot,  I think,  too  early  see  their  work  in  its  true 
proportions  and  realize  that  they  are  called  to  the  defence  of 
their  country  in  as  true  and  real  a sense  as  was  any  soldier 
who  ever  bore  arms,  and  the  obligation  is  one  they  may  not 
evade.  It  may  be  that  nurses’  very  best  services  to  the  State 
to  day  will  not  in  the  least  resemble  those  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan. For  in  what  is  she  now  called  to  share  ? In  “The 
Warfare  against  Tuberculosis,”  the  “Crusade  against  Social 
Diseases,”  “The  Campaign  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality.” Brave,  nurses  have  ever  been  ; but  this  work  calls 
for  a new  kind  of  heroism. 

In  his  little  book  on  “Latter  Day  Saints  and  Sinners,” 
Edward  Ross  says  that  “ there  will  always  be  room  for  the 
goodness  which  helps  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  lifts  up  the 
stumbling  child,  and  gives  a cup  of  cold  water  to  the  thirsty 
wayfarer;  these  personal  ministrations  we  must  not  lose,  but 
he  adds,  if  the  keynote  of  far-r  eaching  service  is  pi'evention^ 
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there  is  perhaps  nowadays  no  high  and  noble  endeavor  more 
holy  and  precious  than  this  smiting  of  iniquity.”  “ If  we  ever 
get  our  eyes  open,”  he  says,  “ no  matter  how  gentle  and  shrink- 
ing we  are,  our  service  is  sure  to  become  in  time  less  of  a min- 
istration and  more  of  a crusade.  One  starts  out  just  to  clothe 
the  naked,  but  presently  he  is  grappling  with  vice  caterers 
and  exploiters  who  he  realizes  turns  out  more  nakedness  in 
a day  than  he  can  cover  in  a year.  Another  sets  forth  simply 
to  bear  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  but  ere  long  she  is 
astonished  to  find  herself  withstanding  the  exploiters  of  child 
labor,  rebuking  the  public  school  politicians,  or  exposing  the 
text-book  grafters.  A third  fares  abroad  in  the  morning  with 
no  thought  but  to  minister  to  the  sick,  but  ere  it  is  noon  you 
find  that  one  hammering  away  at  quacks  and  bogus  medical 
schools  and  patent  medicine  frauds  and  food  adulterers.  It 
is  this  contact  with  real  life,  and  nothing  else,  that  is  turning 
ministering  angels  into  armed  champions.  For  the  philoso- 
phy of  goodness,  as  you  find  it  in  the  book,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
classroom,  has  not  advanced,  and  your  true  saint  is  still  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  him  nothing  but  honey  and  balm.” 

“ The  latter  day  saint  carries  a sword  at  his  thigh,  because 
as  society  develops  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  more  and 
more  of  woe  and  misery  is  chargeable  on  someone  else  than 
the  sufferer  of  it.”  “ Little  is  to  be  done  for  mill  children,  or 
factory  girls,  or  shop  women,  or  the  workers  in  the  unwhole- 
some trades  and  the  dangerous  occupations,  or  the  victims  of 
industrial  accidents,  save  by  means  of  legislation ; but  such 
legislation  must  be  fought  for,  and  it  is  not  to  be  had  by  those 
who  are  afraid  to  give  blows  or  to  take  them.” 

In  a recent  book  by  a brilliant  English  writer,  attention  is 
called  to  the  physical  breakdown  of  the  family  over  large  areas 
before  the  pressure  of  industrialism,  and  it  is  urged  that  as 
we  judge  the  17th  century  by  its  work  for  freedom,  and  test 
the  1 8th  and  19th  by  the  value  of  their  industrialism,  so  do- 
mestically we  in  the  20th  century  will  largely  stand  or  fall  by 
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our  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  the  health  and  physique 
— bodily  and  mentally — of  the  race. 

Now,  in  the  struggle  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  one 
fact  stands  out  clearly,  and  that  is  the  tendency  in  every 
direction  to  turn  to  nurses,  to  place  powers,  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  in  their  hands,  and  to  depend  upon  them  to 
know  how  to  use  these  with  a very  great  degree  of  skill,  judg- 
ment and  understanding. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  while  discussing  with  refreshing  candor 
the  Doctor  s Dilemma,''  takes  the  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  day  in  dealing  with  Public  Health  are 
distinctly  toward  “ free  nursing  service,  through  district  nurses, 
school  nurses,  tuberculosis  nurses,  social  service  nurses,  fac- 
tory and  store  nurses — all  tending  more  and  more  directly 
and  vigorously  for  the  public  good.” 

' In  an  address  given  recently  in  this  city.  Dr.  Henry  F'avill 
shows  how  the  district  nurse  becomes  a factor  and  a monitor 
of  extraordinary  power  in  the  community  in  which  she 
works — how  the  combination  of  nursing  functions  with  socio- 
logic situations  combines  to  strengthen  her  usefulness  ; and 
also  how  medicine  can  enlarge  its  field  of  activities,  through 
the  co-operation  of  nurses,  which  shall  be  intermediary  be- 
tween its  knowledge  and  the  application  of  it  in  various  ways. 
The  Visiting  Nurse,  says  Dr.  Winslow,  is  “the  most  import- 
ant figure  in  the  modern  movement  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.” 

I suppose  the  work  of  nurses  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
and  through  the  public  schools  is  about  as  important  as  any 
effort  for  the  protection  of  health  among  our  children,  and  as 
likely,  if  properly  carried  out,  to  be  fruitful  in  good  results. 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  your  Commissioner  of  Education,  said 
recently  in  a public  address  that  in  the  “ whole  field  of  public 
education  there  was  no  more  promising  development  than  the 
school  nurse.”  Boards  of  Health  and  of  Education  in  many 
of  our  cities  and  towns  are  encouraging  the  extension  of  this 
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work,  and  recent  statistics  show  school  nurses  in  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  cities,  while  in  four  states  the  provision  for  medi- 
cal inspection  authorizes  also  the  introduction  of  school 
nurses.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  nurses  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has 
recently  paid  a deserved  tribute  to  their  work  in  asking  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more.  But  now  what  are  we  finding.? 
That  in  this  Public  Health  work  nurses  are  confronted  with 
a new  situation  and  new  problems,  and  those  who  answer 
most  satisfactorily  the  needs  of  hospital  or  private  patients  in 
practical  skill  and  efficiency,  in  rapid,  expert  performance  of 
routine  tasks,  and  unquestioning  conformity  to  rule  and  order, 
are  meeting  these  new  problems  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 
PYom  dealing  with  results  nurses  must  here  be  able  to  study 
and  deal  intelligently  with  causes,  to  act  where  no  precedent 
guides,  to  think  matters  out,  to  see  the  real  behind  the 
obvious. 

In  this  work  there  is  nearly  always  some  social  situation  to 
study,  some  problem  of  relief  to  consider  ; in  many  instances 
there  are  delicate  and  complicated  matters  of  social  adjust- 
ment which  call  for  the  trained  powers  of  the  social  worker 
to  reinforce  those  of  the  nurse.  And  as  we  have  come  to  see 
how  largely  our  preventive  measures  must  depend  for  efficacy 
upon  “unloosing  the  bonds  of  ignorance,”  we  see  also  that 
persistent  teaching  becomes  an  essential  and  indispensable 
factor  in  preventive  work.  The  nurse  then  must  become 
the  teacher,  not  of  a carefully  defined  and  outlined  subject  to 
a carefully  arranged  and  graded  group  of  children — no  such 
orderly  business  as  that,  but  teaching  the  elementary  laws 
of  healthful  living — how  to  keep  clean  houses,  clean  bodies, 
clean  clothes,  and  wholesome  food,  and  the  reasons  why — 
under  conditions  often  which  set  every  sanitary  law  at  defi- 
ance, the  most  discouraging  and  hopeless  conditions,  and  ad- 
justing the  teaching  in  home  after  home  to  varying  grades  of 
intelligence,  prejudice  and  opposition,  studying  every  possible 
measure  and  device  to  secure  even  a little  response. 
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All  of  the  high  authorities  just  quoted  affirm  definitely 
their  belief  that,  in  order  to  render  these  valuable  public  ser^ 
vices  satisfactorily,  our  nurses  must  bring  a better  and  broader 
education  than  they  are  now  bringing.  “ In  the  public  school 
work,”  says  Dr.  Snedden,  “ she  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  the  school  room,  she  must  have  the  proper  foun- 
dations of  culture  appropriate  to  the  calling, — the  person  who 
to-day  undertakes  to  follow  the  career  of  nursing  without  a 
grasp  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  the  world  has  put 
at  our  disposal  would  be  falling  far  short  of  any  reasonable 
measure  of  human  service.”  Dr.  Winslow  urges,  with  every 
emphasis,  that  in  public  health  work  “the  nurse  must  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, which  means  a mastery  of  the  principles  of  physiology 
and  bacteriology,  and  she  must  have  a minute  grasp  of  the 
special  applications,  whether  it  be  in  school  nursing,  tuber- 
culosis work  or  infant  hygiene.  She  must  know  these  things 
not  merely  as  a worker,  but  as  a teacher  having  a vision  for 
their  right  relationship  and  effective  presentation.”  And 
without  mincing  matters.  Dr.  Favill  says  that  “the  point  is 
reached  in  our  work  where  the  structure  is  greater  than  the 
foundation,  where  the  foundations  have  got  to  be  broadened 
in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  superstructure.”  But 
my  own  belief  is  that  we  reached  that  condition  long  ago  ; and 
I can  remember  no  time  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  in  nursing  or  studying  nursing  problems 
that  I have  not  thought  our  foundation  quite  inadequate  for 
the  work  to  which  it  leads.  This  opens  up  a whole  new 
problem,  upon  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
touch  to-night. 

Now  this  great  new  industrial  world  with  all  its  wonders, 
with  its  tremendous  onswe^p  of  energy  and  power,  with  its 
rapid  changes  not  only  in  methods  of  industry,  but  in  econo- 
mic conditions,  in  social  and  religious  life,  is  subjecting  all  of 
our  occupations  and  vocations  to  new  and  searching  tests. 
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The  older  professions  are  taking  on  fresh  significance.  New 
professions  are  being  created,  and  our  entire  system  of  edu- 
cation is  being  constantly  reshaped  to  meet  new  social  ideals 
and  demands.  Improvements  and  advances  in  the  education 
of  medical  men  go  on  steadily,  and  we  know  just  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  that  medical  education 
should  be  given  every  freedom  and  power  to  develop,  and  be 
aided  and  encouraged  by  state  and  nation.  In  every  one  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  it  has  long  been  accepted,  that  through 
educational  methods,  and  through  them  only,  could  any  per- 
manent and  considerable  improvement  and  development  take 
place.  “ Eagerness  for  knowledge,  with  a view  to  its  im- 
mediate application  to  life,  is  the  consuming  desire  of  our 
times,”  says  Dr.  Faunce  in  discussing  “ Educational  Ideals 
in  the  Ministry.”  “For  education  the  largest  buildings  are 
erected,  the  greatest  endowments  given,  the  largest  taxes 
freely  paid,— -since  the  nations  have  come  to  perceive  that  all 
industrial,  military  and  intellectual  achievement  is  based  di- 
rectly on  the  persistent  education  of  the  people.” 

Let  me  point  out  how  unanimous  is  the  agreement  that 
nursing  is  now  recognized  as  of  the  highest  possible  import- 
ance to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and,  further, 
that  the  nurse  to-day  cannot  fulfil  adequately  the  larger  de- 
mands now  made  of  her  without  a sounder  general  education 
and  a much  better  system  of  education  in  nursing  than  we 
have  as  yet  anywhere  worked  out.  Nor  can  such  a system 
be  developed  until  our  educators  and  our  statesmen  begin  to 
study  training  schools  seriously,  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
relation  to  public  welfare  and  to  general  education  as  well  as 
their  relation  to  the  hospital  system  and  the  private  physician. 

The  needs  of  both  hospital  and  physician  must,  of  course, 
be  adequately  met,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  by  careful  study 
we  might  find  a way  of  doing  this  vastly  better  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  No  one  who  really  knows  the  present 
situation  could  question  that  we  have  retained  and  are  utiliz- 
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ing  in  the  education  of  nurses  to-day  many  of  the  methods 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a half  century  ago.  And 
that  they  did  meet  those  needs  admirably  in  their  day  is  no 
reason  for  retaining  them  one  moment  longer,  if  we  now  see, 
or  if  we  can  by  careful  and  honest  scrutiny  find,  a better  and 
sounder  method.  Would  it  clarify  our  thoughts  on  this  point 
if  I mention  briefly  one  or  two  outstanding  facts  ? To-day,  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  our  training  schools,  the  entire 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  theoretical  teaching  during  the 
whole  three  years  of  training  (and  three  calendar  years,  equal 
in  actual  time  to  four  academic  years)  will  be  found  about 
equal  to  one  term,  or  half  year  of  ordinary  high  school  work. 
And  yet  this  feeble  body  of  theory  must  cover  the  sciences 
and  all  those  principles  by  which  we  stand  or  fall  in  our  actual 
work. 

I yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  good,  sound,  practical 
efficiency,  and  my  admiration  for  the  skilled  and  efficient 
worker  is  great,  but  if  technical  skill  only  is  our  goal,  and  if 
our  ideals,  standards  and  values  do  not  go  beyond  that,  our 
work  is  shorn  forever  of  its  best  powers. 

If  we  are  to  reconstruct  our  system  of  educating  nurses  to 
meet  present  demands,  we  must  in  our  schools  get  far  beyond 
this  idea  that  practical  efficiency  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
a good  nurse,  we  must  set  for  her  higher  ideals,  intellectual 
ideals,  if  you  will,  and  by  every  influence  and  energy  in  our 
power  help  her  to  see  and  meet  them. — ‘Hor  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  Our  first  energies,  our  highest 
powers,  must  ever  be  centered  in  things  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  visible  forces  contribute  to  our  strength  no 
more  than  invisible  forces.  Do  we  seriously  believe  that  we 
can  develop  in  our  students  any  real  mental  power  in  their 
work,  or  expect  them  to  maintain  high  ideals  in  it  while  we 
require  of  them  as  students  ten  hours  a day  of  hospital 
work.?  Yet  these  hours  exist  in  several  hundred  training 
schools,  nearly  50%  of  the  entire  number  in  the  country,  and 
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in  many  the  hours  are  even  longer.  Or  while  it  can  be  truly 
recorded  that  nearly  25  % of  all  training  schools  in  this  country 
still  send  their  students  out  into  families  to  act  as  nurses,  and 
that  remuneration  for  their  services  goes  in  almost  all  instances 
directly  into  Hospital  funds  ; that  the  great  majority  of  train- 
ing schools — probably  not  less  than  90% — have  not  in  their 
staff  one  single  paid  instructor  whose  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  teaching  students,  while  a pathetically  large  number  do  not 
own  to  having  anything  whatever  in  the  way  of  a library  for 
their  students.  Out  of  records  received  recently  from  over 
800  schools,  299  either  stated  that  they  had  no  books,  or 
ignored  the  question  on  that  subject.  And  in  this  whole 
country,  where  such  enormous  sums  are  given  for  general 
education,  and  for  technical,  agricultural,  medical  and  other 
professional  schools,  there  is  not  as  far  as  we  know  one  single 
training  school  provided  by  endowment  or  State  aid  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  work.  The  hospital  is  left  to  struggle 
alone  with  an  educational  problem  of  which  it  can  only  ade- 
quately carry  its  due  share.  There  are  of  course  causes  for 
these  conditions.  They  should  be  intelligently  and  patiently 
studied.  If  we  believe,  as  we  say  we  do,  that  the  work  of 
the  nurse  is  already  of  great  and  definite  value;  if  we  see,  as 
some  of  us  think  we  do,  that  it  has  potential  values  as  yet 
but  dimly  apprehended,  that  it  is  destined  to  play  an  increas- 
.ingly  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and 
welfare,  then  the  processes  by  which  that  nurse  is  made  in 
Training  Schools,  are  clearly  of  vital  importance,  since  any 
conditions  which  make  them  seem  undesirable,  unattractive 
•or  unintelligent,  or  places  them  at  a disadvantage  in  essential 

• methods  and  results  in  comparison  with  other  educational 
processes,  react  finally  upon  the  entire  public,  sick  and  well, 

• hospitals  and  physicians  first  of  all.  I would  urge,  there- 
fore, upon  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Governors  of  Hospitals 
the  paramount  importance  in  the  commuity  of  the  educational 
system  they  hav-e  established,  are  guiding,  and  are  under  obli- 
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gations  to  maintain,  not  merely  as  part  of  the  hospital  with 
hospital  efficiency  and  economy,  only  in  mind,  but  with  wider 
outlook  as  a part  of  the  general  educational  system  in  which 
it  should  have  an  honored  place.  Against  such  formidable 
obstacles  to  progress  in  nursing  education  as  I have  attempted 
to  indicate  here,  you  who  graduate  today  will  soon  be  measur- 
ing your  strength.  You  will  learn  what  it  means  to  try  to 
upbuild  good  standards  of  education  in  this  particular  work, 
to  defend  and  maintain  them.  In  that  effort  you  will  need  all 
of  the  powers  which  your  school  and  hospital  have  developed 
in  you  and  many  which  they  could  not,  and  always  will  you 
be  grateful  for  the  excellences  in  the  training  which  your  lib- 
eral minded  and  progressive  superintendent  and  those  who 
support  her  have  provided  for  you.  Among  nurses  you  will 
stand  as  the  strong,  who  having  had  much,  must  share  the 
burdens  of  the  weak. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  great  improvements  in  nursing 
must  come  from  within  ; they  must  be  brought  about  by 
nurses  for  nurses.  You  who  will,  know  well  where  you  falter 
or  fail  and  why,  and  will  be  quick  to  try  to  prevent  others 
from  such  failure.  There  can  be  no  weakness  in  any  part  of 
nursing  that  is  not  your  weakness,  no  strength,  no  progress 
which  you  will  not  share.  Sharing  the  privileges  of  the  whole 
body,  you  must  inevitably  share  their  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities. If  we  honestly  believe  in  our  work,  and  its  value  to 
our  neighbors,  we  will  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make 
that  it  may  be  strengthened  ; we  will  serve  it,  and  honor  it ; 
we  will  hold  it  high. 
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NIGHT  WATCHES  IN  A HOSPITAL. 


Alone  ! 

Save  an  occasional  groan 
From  some  poor  suft'’rer, 

Breaking  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  night. 

Until  the  morrow’s  sun  pours  forth  his  light — 

I’m  all  alone  I 

Alone ! 

The  hours  are  my  own 
Until  the  morning  breaks. 

Except  to  stand  beside  a bed  of  pain, 

And  cool,  and  soothe  that  throbbing,  fevered  brain, 
I’m  all  alone  ! 

Alone ! 

The  hours  drag  slowly  on 
While  I my  vigils  keep  ; 

And  oftentimes  my  weary  eyes  would  close. 

And  tired  limbs  would  long  for  a repose. 

When  I’m  alone  ! 

Alone  ^ 

No  ! for  Christ’s  Word  hath  shown 
He’s  ever  at  my  side ; 

He’ll  help  and  cheer  me  through  the  “little  while,” 
Ere  I receive  the  guerdon  of  His  smile. 

And  hear  those  Words  that  will  for  all  atone : — 

“ Ye  did  it  unto  Me  : servant,  well  done  ! ” 

— Margaret  P.  Pridham. 
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AN  INSIGHT. 

Written  by  Rev.  Alexis  Stein  for  the  paper  whidi  Dr.  Trudeau  used  to 
distribute  among  his  patients  at  Lake  Saranac. 

The  engineer  had  just  completed  the  sign.  The  parson 
had  hung  it  up.  And  there  now  it  was  in  gaudy  red  letters 
over  the  ranch-house  door.  They  lived  on  a spur  of  Cheyenne 
Mountain — they  and  the  Sick  Man  and  the  Kid, — and  they 
looked  across  the  Colorado  desert  a hundred  uninterrupted 
miles,  as  they  sat  and  “took  the  cure.”  They  were  brothers 
of  the  order  of  T.  B.,  and  the  sign  they  had  just  put  up  blazed 
the  deepest  feeling  of  their  souls.  It  read,  “No  one  can 
truthfully  say  any  good  of  tuberculosis.” 

The  midday  sun  beat  down  upon  the  plains.  Seventy-five 
miles  away  a huge  ledge  of  white  sandstone,  one  hundred  or 
more  feet  high,  made  a line  like  a board  fence  painted  white. 
An  insect  whirred  up  in  the  stillness  with  the  noise  of  a rat- 
tlesnake. A jay  bird  jeered  from  the  top  of  a near-by  pine 
tree.  The  four  men  lay  dozing  in  their  chairs.  One  of  them 
had  a dream  : he  had  a vision  of  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Across  a vast  wide  plain,  a mighty  army  toiled, — the 
strangest  army  man  had  ever  seen  since  that  great  host 
marched  round  the  eastern  desert  seeking  for  the  Promised 
Land.  There  were  women  no  less  than  men  ; little  children, 
and  old  folks  bent  with  years ; stalwart  youths  right  ready 
for  all  venture  and  all  strife,  and  they  whose  faces  bore  the 
horrid  marks  of  wasted  powers  and  challenges  ignored.  As 
they  went,  some  were  far  ahead  and  blazed  the  course  that 
should  be  followed  ; some  prepared  the  road  and  built  the 
bridges,  cleft  the  rocks  and  filled  the  gaps  ; some  scoured  all 
the  land  and  sought  for  food,  and  warned  of  danger  or  of 
storm  ; while  others  sang,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
and  cheered  the  march  along ; and  others  still  bore  heavy 
burdens  on  their  backs,  which  seemed  to  be  the  baggage  of 
the  host. 
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And  as  the  sleeper  watched,  these  last  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. They  held  a place  unique  among  the  rest.  For  as  he 
looked  he  saw  that  they  it  were  who  set  the  pace  for  that 
strange  march.  Progress  could  not  be  swifter  than  their  feet. 
By  reason  of  the  loads  they  bore,  the  others  walked  all  free 
and  unencumbered,  and  yet  these  could  not  go  more  fast  than 
they, — than  they  who  staggered  and  oft  stumbled  in  their 
steps — for  heavy  were  the  weights  upon  their  backs. 

As  they  who  carry  its  great  load  advance — not  they  who 
blaze  its  path,  or  make  its  road,  or  cheer  its  way  along — the 
human  race  advances,  quick  or  slow. 

The  sleeper  saw,  and  as  he  saw  he  sought  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  these  loads,  the  contents  of  these  packs.  He  went 
more  close,  and  on  each  load  he  found  a word  was  writ.  On 
one  was  written,  “Injustice,”  on  another  “Bad  Inheritance,” 
on  another  “Vicarious  Sufferings,”  on  another  “Grief,”  on 
another  “Disease.” 

The  dreamer  slept,  and  when  he  woke  he  thought  upon  his 
dream  and  what  its  meaning  was,  if  meaning  aught  it  had. 
And  as  he  pondered  it  he  heard  ; he  heard  from  out  the  old 
rebellion  and  long  seeking  of  his  soul  for  explanation  of  that 
fate  which  had  been  his — his  broken  hopes  and  good  ambi- 
tions killed,  his  stricken  life,  his  manhood  sheathed  in  idle- 
ness and  weakness — a voice  : 

“ You  sought  to  be  a leader  of  the  host ; you  chose  to  be  a 
maker  of  the  road  ; you  would  have  been  a helper  or  a singer 
in  the  throng.  It  could  not  be.  Your  task  was  nobler  yet. 
You  are  a burden-bearer  of  mankind.  There  is  the  burden 
of  the  race  ; the  burden  of  its  folly  and  its  wrong,  its  igno- 
rance, its  stupid  prejudice,  its  sin,  its  wilful  violation  of  the 
law,  its  innocent  transgression  of  the  rule.  Someone  must 
carry  that — must  carry  that  great  sadness  and  great  pain,  that 
ineptitude,  that  care — must  carry  it  that  others  should  go 
free,  that  mankind  should  go  forward  and  go  up.” 

He  heard,  and  as  he  heard  he  reached  up  and  took  the 
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new-made  sign  from  out  its  place  and  brake  it  in  small  pieces. 
His  face  showed  a great  content. 

Oh,  fellow  bearers  of  the  load  we  did  not  choose,  the  load 
we  fain  would  have  some  other  carry  if  we  could,  remember 
this — the  burden-bearers  help  the  zvorld  aloiig, 

I know  not  how  it  is.  I know  not  all  the  law.  I am  only 
sure  of  this — the  fight  that  each  man  fights  behind  his  cham- 
ber door  for  courage  and  for  patience  and  for  faith,  he  fights 
not  for  himself  alone, — he  fights  for  all  mankind  ; he  fights 
as  one  who  is  helper  of  his  kind,  as  a blood  brother  of  that 
One  who  in  little  Galilee,  obscure,  almost  alone,  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  who 
upon  the  cross  became  the  Burden-Bearer  of  the  human  race. 


Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association. 

January  i6th  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses  Association  was  held  in  Springfield.  Several 
members  showed  their  enthusiasm  by  going  from  Boston, 
Worcester,  Hartford,  and  various  suburban  towns.  There 
was  a delightful  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Kimball  all  ready  for 
the  out-of-town  guests.  This  courtesy  was  extended  by  Miss 
Jessie  Catton  of  the  Springfield  City  Hospital.  The  super- 
intendents of  training  schools  had  a short  session  directly 
after  lunch,  with  Miss  Parsons  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Irene  Mason  read  a carefully  prepared  paper  on 
standards  for  registered  nurses,  showing  that  any  school  that 
wishes  its  graduates  to  be  eligible  for  registration  in  any 
state  must  be  connected  with  a hospital  of  not  less  than  fifty 
beds  having  an  average  of  thirty  patients,  must  give  a three 
year  course,  and  give  preliminary  training  for  four  months. 
There  must  be  a certain  number  of  paid  instructors,  and  it  must 
give  a general  training  in  practical  and  theoretical  work. 
Schools  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  may  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  affiliations. 
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There  were  about  500  guests  at  the  main  meeting,  and  the 
papers  by  Misses  Riddle,  Whipple,  and  others  were  listened 
to  with  much  interest. 

Refreshments  were  served  after  the  meeting. 

Misses  Perry,  Mason,  McCrae,  and  Parsons  visited  the 
Wesson  Maternity  Hospital  later,  and  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss 
Parsons  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Mrs.  Brigham  and 
her  three  attractive  children.  The  day  was  altogether  very 
enjoyable  and  stimulating. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Parsons  recently  spent  a very  pleasant  week-end  in 
New  York,  attending  an  alumni  reunion  of  Teachers  College 
graduates. 

There  were  very  interesting  addresses  on  vocational  edu- 
cation at  some  of  the  meetings,  a delightful  dinner  at  the 
National  Arts  Building,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  nurses’  education  is  being  seriously  considered  by  expert 
educators. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  and  Miss  Bessie  LeLacheur  were 
found  to  be  enjoying  themselves  at  Teachers  College  very 
much.  Miss  Agnes  Aikman  was  seen  in  her  snug  little 
School  for  Midwives. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  held  in  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment, January  i8th,  the  honors  were  divided  between 
Miss  Nutting’s  very  fine  address,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  a gift  of  ;^40,ooo  towards  a new  nurses’  home. 
Since  then  $50,000  has  been  added,  plans  are  being  made, 
and  we  are  all  anticipating  the  happy  day  when  all  the  nurses 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  Thayer  will  not  have  to 
go  farther  than  Fruit  Street  for  shelter. 
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On  Sunday  evening,  January  28th,  Dr.  Alexander  Mann 
of  Trinity  Church  gave  a short  talk  in  the  Nurses’  Library 
at  the  Thayer  on  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  and  its  object, 
and  invited  the  nurses  to  come  to  the  monthly  meetings. 
He  introduced  Miss  Sturgis,  who,  after  some  words  on  mis- 
sionary work,  spoke  of  the  Nurses’  Bible  Class,  to  be  held 
during  Lent  at  the  hospital.  Miss  Fenno,  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Mann,  was  ready  to  give  any  information  or  literature 
concerning  the  Guild  to  any  who  were  interested.  After  the 
address  and  a short  prayer  a social  hour  followed,  when  all 
present  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Mann  and  the  ladies 
personally  and  enjoying  the  refreshments  provided. 

Miss  Amy  Birge  left  the  hospital  February  ist,  to  take  a 
month’s  vacation  before  beginning  her  duties  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Devereux  Mansion  Sanitarium,  soon  to  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Miss  Frances  P.  West  resigned  as  Night  Superintendent  in 
December,  to  go  home  for  a long  rest.  Miss  Harriet  Mabee 
returned  to  fill  the  position,  which  she  held  preceding  Miss 
West’s  incumbency. 

Miss  Mary  Ross  Morrison  resigned  as  Head  Nurse  of  the 
Surgical  Building  December  19th,  iqei,  to  go  home  for  a 
rest,  and  Miss  Mina  McKay,  who  has  been  in  the  Quincy 
Hospital  during  the  past  year,  returned  to  fill  Miss  Morrison’s 
vacancy. 

Miss  Josephine  Thurlow  has  left  ,the  Corning  Hospital, 
New  York,  to  go  to  the  Saginaw  General  Hospital,  Michigan, 
as  Superintendent.  Miss  Lillian  Dobbie  has  gone  as  her 
assistant,  and  Miss  Rena  Pierce,  1912,  has  gone  to  take  charge 
of  the  operating-room. 
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Miss  Ethel  M.  Renders  stays  at  the  Corning  Hospital  as 
Superintendent. 


Miss  Helen  Lipps  resigned  her  anti-tuberculosis  work  at 
the  Pittsfield  Electric  Company  for  a needed  rest.  Miss 
Marion  F.  Dibblee  has  succeeded  her. 

Miss  Irene  W.  Mason  left  the  hospital  February  ist,  to 
begin  her  new  duties  as  Matron-Superintendent  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Hospital  for  Cancer  Research.  She  spent  a few  days 
in  New  York,  visiting  the  Rockefeller  and  other  hospitals. 
She  had  a pleasant  call  with  Miss  Dolliver  at  the  Central 
Directory,  and  we  heard  indirectly  that  she  was  seen  at  the 
Hippodrome. 

Miss  Lillian  Lovely,  1910,  has  taken  the  vacancy  on  the 
Supervisor’s  Staff. 

The  training  school  is  trying  an  experiment  with  the  pro- 
bationers’ class  that  entered  January  15th.  The  probationers 
are  not  only  having  the  usual  theoretical  course  and  demon- 
strations of  practical  nursing  methods,  but  are  practicing 
these  methods  in  the  class-room  until  they  attain  a certain 
degree  of  proficiency  before  going  on  the  wards.  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  has  undertaken  the  organization  and  direction  of  this 
course,  andjhe  graduates  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
taught  by  Miss  McCrae  will  feel  like  congratulating  the  pro- 
bationers on  their  good  fortune. 


The  following  extract  from  a letter  recently  received  will 
interest  us  all : — 

“ Matilda  Dervishoglou  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  at  Constantinople.  For  the  past  two  years  she 
has  occupied  the  position  of  superintendent  of  that  institution — 
the  first  hospital  for  Mohamedan  women.  She  has  had  25  or 
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30  babies  of  poor  Moslem  women  in  the  institution,  where  she 
was  the  only  skilled  person  in  attendance.  She  has,  besides,  a 
class  of  ignorant  Turkish  girls,  to  whom  she  is  trying  to  extend 
some  of  the  instruction  which  was  granted  her  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Recently  Matilda  Dervishoglou  has 
suffered  from  a severe  infection  of  the  hand,  extending  up  the  arm. 
She  is  now  better,  and  yesterday  I received  a letter  from  her. 

I hope  she  may  be  quickly  restored  to  health,  as  she  fills  such  an 
important  place — one  never  before  occupied  by  a woman.  Never 
before  has  a woman  of  training  ministered  to  these  Moslem 
women.  They  often  speak  of  their  stay  in  the  hospital  as  “ a bit 
of  heaven  on  earth.”  My  former  assistant  and  friend,  IMiss  Jones, 
took  this  snapshot  of  Matilda  while  caring  for  twin  babies  of  the 
poor  little  wife  of  a namual — the  coarsest,  most  degraded,  of  men 
on  earth.  The  poor  child  mother  never  before  knew  the  first 
principles  of  care  and  cleanliness,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  me,  as 
I am  sure  it  will  be  to  you,  to  see  even  this  print  of  the  two  babes, 
swaddled  in  nice  clean  clothes  which  skilled  and  loving  hands 
had  provided,  and  such  as  no  other  mother  of  her  class  had  ever 
known  until  our  trained  nurse,  Matilda,  became  their  ministering 
angel.” 

Miss  Dervishoglou  graduated  in  1907. 

Miss  Illidge,  1912,  has  gone  to  the  Gilbert-Addison  Hos- 
pital as  Mrs.  Kinney’s  assistant. 

Miss  Maud  Roscoe  has  given  up  private  work  to  return  to 
the  McLean  Hospital  as  Supervisor. 

Miss  Agnes  Aikman  was  present  at  the  last  alumnae  meet- 
ing, and  told  us  a little  about  her  work  in  New  York.  She 
has  promised  us  a paper  for  the  “ Record  ” later. 

Miss  Delia  Cushing,  1911,  made  a flying  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital recently.  She  has  been  doing  private  work  in  her  home 
town  of  Houlton,  Maine,  and  ii  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
of  her  varied  experiences,  over  which  she  is  very  enthusiastic. 
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Miss  Della  H.  Folger  has  accepted  a position  temporarily 
in  the  Columbia  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  California.  She 
writes  that  it  is  a “ nice,  big,  new  hospital.” 

Miss  Garnet  I.  Pelton  is  at  present  at  Mrs.  Justice  Ewing’s 
private  sanatarium,  Lunenburg,  and  we  are  glad  to  record 
some  improvement  in  her  health. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Daily  is  now  nursing  in  Plattsburg. 

On  January  i/th  Miss  A.  O.  Tippet  spoke  to  the  nurses 
at  the  State  Infirmary  on  Hospital  Social  Service. 

Miss  Phalen,  1911,  has  taken  Miss  Lovely’s  place  as  Head 
Nurse  in  Ward  C. 


Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  1897,  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  Ward  I". 

On  the  evening  of  February  17th  Miss  Edna  H.  Harrison 
dined  with  the  Misses  Rachael  and  Hannah  McKeon  in 
Quincy,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  Quincy  Young  Women’s 
Club  on  NiLrsing; — Its  Opportunities.  She  was  Miss  Rachael 
McKeon’s  guest  at  the  Brockton  Hospital  for  the  night. 


Dr.  Carleton  R.  Metcalf,  who  has  been  one  of  Dr.  Wash- 
burn’s assistants  for  the  past  few  years,  has  left  the  hospital 
to  go  into  private  practice.  He  has  located  in  Concord,  N.  H. 
The  “ Record  ” wishes  him  every  success. 


Miss  Edna  H.  Harrison  has  taken  Miss  Birge’s  place  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department. 


Miss  Eva  Waldron,  1911,  has  gone  to  the  Quincy  Hospital 
as  Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Miss  Pearson,  Miss  Friend,  Miss  Clark,  Miss  Parks,  and 
several  out-of-town  alumnae  were  present  at  the  graduation. 

Dr.  Brigham  is  giving  clinics  and  lectures  to  the  nurses  in 
place  of  Dr.  Badger,  who  has  resigned  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  his  outside  work. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Mrs.  Alexander  Whiteside  is  planning 
to  sail  for  Greece,  March  6th,  on  the  Cedric.  That  Mrs. 
Whiteside  may  have  a delightful  voyage  and  return  safely  to 
her  friends  in  Boston  is  the  cordial  wish  of  all  the  nurses. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Motley,  sister  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  has 
recently  joined  the  Ladies’  Training  School  Committee. 


Miss  Gertrude  DeLaney,  1910,  entered  upon  her  new  du- 
ties as  Night  Directress  of  Nurses  at  the  City  Hospital, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  ist. 


Miss  Edith  DeLand,  1905,  is  now  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  Miss  Margaret  Hoare,  1908,  Night  Superintendent  at  St. 
Franeis  Hospital,  San  Franciseo,  CaL 

Miss  Martha  Stark  has  taken  the  position  of  Head  Nurse 
in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  School  Hygiene  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  William  Gallivan, 

Maggie  Monagle  was  greatly  pleased  at  being  remembered 
by  the  Nurses  and  wishes  to  thank  them  for  their  New  Year 
gift.  It  consisted  of  a ten  dollar  gold  j^iece  and  a handsome 
red  Azalea  beside  some  small  change. 


Miss  Mortimer,  19O4,  and  Miss  Coe,  19D7,  have  resigned 
their  positions  at  the  J.  B.  Thomas  Hospital,  Peabody,  to  take 
up  similar  work  at  the  Hale  Hospital,  Haverhill 
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On  February  27,  the  Alumnae  Association  entertained  the 
Class  of  1912  with  a parlor  concert  in  the  Thayer  Library. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Walsh  is  at  home  in  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 


Professor  William  Ward  has  given  a delightful  series  of 
talks  on  Current  Events  in  the  Thayer  Library  during  the 
winter. 


BIRTH. 

To  Mrs.  James  Lyman  Belknap,  on  February  12,  1912,  a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On  Thursday,  December  28,  1911,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  Jean  Campbell  Cartwright  (class  1908)  to  James 
Willis  Johnson  Marion,  M.D. 

On  Wednesday,  December  6,  1911,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Geor- 
giana  Rodgers  (class  1908)  to  Edwin  Ambrose  Webster. 

In  October,  1911,  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Ida  G. 
Smith  (1907)  to  John  H.  McIntyre.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McIntyre 
will  make  their  home  in  St.  John. 


DEATH. 

We  sadly  record  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  James  L.  Belknap, 
of  pulmonary  embolism,  following  appendectomy,  December 
29th,  1911.  It  was  most  unexpected  and  peculiarly  sad,  as 
his  wife  was  ill  in  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Belknap  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  hosts  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  mourn  with  his 
wife  and  other  relatives. 
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We  are  indebted  to  a member  of  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  for  the  following  tribute  to  our  profes- 
sion, written  by  a patient  after  an  illness  in  one  of  our  best 
private  hospitals  : 

THE  NURSE. 

In  the  lonely  wayside  cottage  do  we  see  her; 

In  the  town  house  of  the  rich  ; 

In  the  tent  that’s  pitched  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 

In  the  stately  structure  planned  for  her, 

And  equipped  with  all  that  science  knows; 

’Neath  the  noon-sun  of  the  desert ; 

In  the  long  night  of  the  North  ; 

By  the  swamp  that’s  thick  with  fevers; 

’Midst  the  snows  of  the  lofty  Alps. 

Everywhere  we  see  her, 

Watchful  and  patient  and  kind. 

The  old  she  tenderly  cares  for. 

And  tenderly  the  young. 

The  man  who  yesterday  exulted  in  his  strength 
Today  she  guards  as  a child. 

The  maiden  at  whose  feet  the  world  sat, 

Now  languishing,  she  tends. 

And,  when  life  hangs  in  the  balance. 

And  the  spirit  fain  would  go. 

Deep  draweth  she  of  her  strength, 

And  the  spirit  doth  abide. 

What  to  her  are  sleepless  nights  and  days  together 
What  to  her  continuous  care.? 

Only  means  by  which  she  gives  herself  for  others, 

As  did  the  gentle  Na^rarene. 

The  angels  above  do  praise  her. 

And  God  in  His  strength  sustains ; 

And  Earth’s  men  and  women  call  her. 

In  reverence.  The  Nurse. 


OcT.  19,  1911. 


Robert  Gardner  McClung. 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING. 

One  Way  Out.  By  William  Carleton. 

A stimulating,  wholesome  story  of  American  pluck  and 
success. 


The  History  of  Nursing.  By  Nutting  and  Dock. 

The  chapters  are  full  of  fascinating  incident,  from  “ First 
Aid  Among  Animals  ” down  to  modern  days.  We  learn  that 
the  ancient  Hindoos  believed  in  preventive  medicine.  Their 
ideal  of  the  physician  was  not  inferior  to  the  ideal  of  to-day. 
“ The  physician  shall  keep  his  hair  and  nails  short ; bathe 
daily,  and  wear  white  garments,  shoes,  and  carry  a cane  or  an 
umbrella.  So  attired  and  accompanied  by  a faithful  servitor 
he  shall  go  forth  to  his  practice,  his  whole  thought  concen- 
trated on  the  healing  of  the  patient,  and  do  him  good  even  at 
a sacrifice  to  himself.  No  thought  shall  he  have  for  the  pos- 
sessions of  others,  nor  shall  he  speak  abroad  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  house  ....  The  doctor  shall  treat  the  patient  as  his 
own  son.” 


State  Registration  for  Nurses.  By  Louie  Croft  Boyd, 
R.N.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Publishers.  Price  50  cts. 


\ 


net. 


This  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  State 
Registration,  as  it  gives  the  original  bills  in  comparative  form, 
so  that  one  can  tell  easily  wherein  are  the  differences  of 
different  bills.  Every  one  interested  in  Registration  should 
own  the  book  for  easy  reference. 
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Suffolk  County  Nurses’  Central  Directory. 

63G  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (Suite  6). 

The  Central  Directory  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  Advisory  Committee  and  on  the  cordial  tone  of 
acceptances  that  have  been  received  up  to  date. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  already  prom- 
ised assistance  and  advice  : — 

Mrs.  William  M.  Vaughan. 

“ Henry  Houghton. 

“ Charlotte  Glenny. 

Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Mixter. 

Miss  Linda  Richards. 

Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Smith. 

“ Geo.  T.  Tuttle. 

“ Chas.  D.  Easton. 

“ F.  A.  Washburn. 

“ James  M.  Jackson. 

“ Ernest  A.  Codman. 

“ Ernest  B.  Young. 

‘‘  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

“ Roger  I.  Lee. 

“ Chas.  L.  Scudder. 

“ John  T.  Bottomley. 

“ Chas.  S.  Withington. 

“ Herbert  Howard. 

Edward  Lane. 

“ Arthur  A.  Broughton. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Greenough. 

“ Geo.  E.  May. 

Miss  Maria  F.  Ranney. 
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REASONS  FOR  ASKING  FOR  AN  INSPECTRESS 
OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

That  Article  III  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association  may  be  made  effective. 

That  the  system  of  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  re- 
quirements for  State  examination  may  be  standardized. 

That  the  curricula  in  the  various  schools  be  made  more 
uniform,  so  that  no  handicap  be  imposed  on  the  graduate 
wishing  to  practise  her  profession  and  complying  with  regis- 
tration laws  in  this  or  any  other  State ; and 

That  the  public  may  confidently  expect  when  employing  an 
R.  N.  that  the  title  is  a guaranty  of  a standard  nursing  edu- 
cation. 


A Baby  Girl.  The  following  is  a remarkable  notification 
of  birth,  dictated  by  a mother  to  her  son,  who  adds  a little 
postscript  of  his  own  ; 

“ I am  taking  my  pen  in  hand  hoping  you  are  in  the  best 
of  health  as  it  leaves  mother  at  presant  and  for  me  to  say 
that  she  as  had  a baby  girl  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  health,  this  is  all  at  presant  with  best  respicts  from 

Perce 

“ It  is  a girl  and  she  as  got  to  have  the  name  rose  after 
mother  but  father  he  dont  hold  with  it.  Excuze  pencil  no 
more  at  presant.”  Gems. 


A TOAST. 

Here’s  to  the  M.  G.  H.  Nurse. 

May  she  ever  possess  that  trinity  for  success, 

A Mission^  a Growth^  and  a Hope : 

Her  mission,  to  ease  the  ills  and  ails  of  humanity  ; 
Hor  growth  toward  greater  efficiency ; 

And  always  a hope  for  her  case.  E.  G.  McC, 
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The  following  curious  “practice  of  medicine”  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  our  wards  a few  months  ago  : — 

An  Armenian  woman  came  in  as  a patient  for  treatment 
of  disease  of  the  stomach.  In  putting  her  to  bed  her  nurse 
discovered  a cavity  in  her  right  upper  arm,  about  the  size  of  a 
twenty-five-cent  piece  and  in  it  was  a chick-pea.  This  it 
seems  was  the  native  doctor’s  treatment  in  her  own  country. 
He  blistered  her  arm,  and  in  some  way  he  introduced  bees- 
wax under  the  skin  to  make  a small  cavity.  Then  a chick-pea 
was  put  in  and  changed  every  day.  The  more  discharge  from 
this  wound,  the  more  good  it  was  supposed  to  do  the  patient. 

The  woman’s  friend  told  of  having  a friend  who  hadn’t 
walked  for  two  years,  and  was  cured  by  this  treatment  of  his 
legs  in  two  weeks.  It  appears  that  there  is  still  room  in  Ar- 
menia for  missionary  work. 


WESTPORT,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.Y. 


Board  with  single  room,  $10.00  a week 

With  two  in  room,  $7.00  a week 

Several  points  of  interest  in  Adirondacks  are 
within  day  trip  ” distance,  and  there  are  many^ 
charming  walks  and  drives  in  the  vicinity. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Mrs.  HOWARD  STAFFORD 


WHALLONSBURGH 


ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
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Established  1838 


CODMAN  & SHURTLEFF 

(INCORPORATED)' 

120  Boylston  Street^  Boston 


Surgeons’  Instruments 
Articles 


Deformity  Apparatus 
Elastic  Supporters 


Invalids’ 


TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  I770'I77( 


The  “STORM”  Binder  and  Abdominal  Supporter 


Is  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Men,  Wonien,  CKtldren  and  Babies 
LIGHT.  FLEXIBLE.  DURABLE.  COMFORTABLE. 


No  Whalebones — Elastic,  yet  no  Rtibber  Elastic — Washable  as  Underwear 


Nurses  will  be  given  agencies  upon  application  to 


Woman’s  Belt,  Front  View 


The  “STORM”  binder  may  be 
used  as  a Special  support  in 
cases  of  prolapsed  kidney,  stom- 
acli,  colon,  and  in  ventral  and  um- 
bilical hernia;  as  a General  sup- 
port in  pregnancy^  obesity  and 
general  relaxation;  as  a Post- 
operative Binder  afteroperation 
upon  the  kidney,  stomach,  bladder, 
appendix  and  pelvic  organs,  and 
after  plastic  operations  and  in 
conditions  of  irritable  bladder  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  viscera. 

The  invention  which  took  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Woman’s  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Illustrated  folder  giving  styles, 
prices  and  diagram  for  measuring 
and  partial  list  of  physicians  using  Man’s  Belt,  Front  View 
“ Storm  ” Binder,  sent  on  request. 


KATHERINE  L.  STORM,  M.D. 


General  Mail  Orders  filled  within  24^  hours  1541  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia. 

on  receipt  of  price  (■ 
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A FRIEND  in  speaking  of  a holiday  recently  said,  “ My  idea  of 
a real  rest  is  to  be  able  to  do  what  I want  to  do  when  I want 
to  do  it.”  The  difficulty  in  getting  the  real  benefit  from  a 
vacation  so  often  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  so  seldom  make  any 
definite  and  organized  plan  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  and 
how  to  spend  the  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Rest,  recrea- 
tion, sight  seeing,  visiting,  travelling,  all  should  be  allowed 
for  with  a little  margin.  Then  we  should  not  so  often  hear 
the  complaint  “ I thought  I was  going  to  do  so  much  in  my 
vacation,  and  I did  n’t  do  anything  ” ; or,  “ I am  more  tired 
now  than  when  I went,  — we  were  on  the  go  every  minute.” 
Is  n’t  this  lack  of  system  throughout  the  working  time  as  well 
as  holidays  responsible  for  many  of  the  break  downs  and  weary 
nerves  so  prevalent  in  this  age  ? 
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The  following  resolutions  copied  from  a cotemporary  pub- 
lication would  suggest  that  others  have  found  this  difficulty 
and  are  looking  for  the  remedy  : 

“ I envy  those  persons  who  by  dint  of  forethought  and  system 
always  have  plenty  of  time.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I am 
eligible  to  that  happy  group.  I have  as  many  hours  a day 
allotted  to  me  as  any  body. 

If  I have  my  health,  I am  determined  to  practise  strict  tem- 
poral economy.  By  that  I mean  that  I shall  not  waste  or  lose 
any  precious  moments.  I shall  plan  my  work  and  play  so 
that  the  important  things  will  get  done  first.  Then  if  any- 
thing is  crowded  out,  it  will  be  a negligible  quantity. 

So  when  I work  I shall  work  hard  and  fast,  and  when  I play 
I shall  play  with  all  my  might. 

In  this  way  I hope  to  reserve  a margin  of  time.  I may 
need  it  for  emergencies.  Just  think  how  serene  and  happy 
I shall  be  with  plenty  of  time  to  do  and  enjoy  all  the  lovely 
things  that  wait  to  be  well  done  and  well  enjoyed.” 


The  “ Household  Service  Office  ” for  the  care  of  sickness  in 
the  home,  at  609  Center  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Suite  i,  is  an  ex- 
perimental station  to  see  if  the  needs  of  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  can  be  met  adequately  by  properly  equipped 
people  on  a self-supporting  basis. 

Is  is  in  no  wise  a charity.  A similar  experiment  has  been 
worked  out  with  entire  success  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross,  R.  N.,  who  had  charge  of  the  work 
in  Brattleboro  after  Miss  Charlotte  McLeod  organized  it,  is 
inaugurating  the  work  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  nursing  care  and  household  science  at  cost  price,  and 
to  economize  on  the  trained  nursing  side  by  using  the  service 
of  the  trained  nurse  only  for  duties  that  require  her  skill,  and 
supplementing  her  by  domestic  service  when  necessary.  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Bradley,  who  originated  this  particular  scheme, 
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says  : “The  trained  nurse  is  here  for  business,  and  her  rival 
(the  experienced  nurse)  is  practically  extinct.  It  is  time  to 
organize  and  make  our  trained  woman  an  officer  instead  of  a 
deck-hand,  to  organize  service  for  the  sick  in  the  family,  with 
all  forms  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  supplementing  each 
other  just  as  we  would  in  any  other  industry,  and  the  trained 
nurse  must  take  hold  of  this  organizing  work.” 

This  scheme  is  worthy  of  the  interest  and  sympathetic 
recognition  of  all  nurses.  We  have  talked  and  written  much 
on  the  problem  of  how  people  in  moderate  circumstances  may 
have  skilled  care  when  sick,  and  many  nurses  have  reduced 
their  fees  when  they  could  ill  afford  to  do  so,  and  often  they 
have  added  to  their  nursing  care  the  house  work  and  cooking, 
in  order  that  the  patient  might  be  spared  domestic  anxiety. 
Here  is  a solution  to  the  problem,  and  The  Quarterly  ex- 
tends cordial  good  wishes  for  its  success. 


The  New  England  Association  for  the  Education  of  Nurses. 
— The  Spring  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  on  Friday  evening.  May  17th,  and 
was  full  of  interest.  The  room  was  well  filled,  and,  after  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  preliminary  business,  the  subject 
of  the  evening — The  Trained  Nurse  and  the  Social  Worker — 
was  taken  up.  The  speakers  were  bright,  and  not  too  long. 
Miss  Farmer  of  the  Social  Service  Department  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  and  its  avenues  of  work.  Miss  Donnell  spoke  clearly 
and  intelligently  of  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Nurse  in  the  large 
store  in  which  she  is  engaged.  Miss  Hollings  gave  something 
of  the  work  and  opportunities  of  the  School  Nurse,  and  Miss 
McDougal  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Nurse  in  a factory.  Each 
of  the  speakers  was  asked  to  tell  how  much  her  Hospital 
training  had  helped  to  fit  her  for  the  social  side  of  the  work, 
in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  The  discussion  which  followed 
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and  the  questions  asked  bespoke  the  awakening  interest  in 
the  various  branches  of  work  which  nurses  are  now  called 
upon  to  undertake,  and  the  questions, — Is  the  Hospital  training 
sufficient  to  prepare  Nurses  for  the  different  avocations,  or  do 
they  require  further  instruction  in  Social  Work  ? Cannot 
sufficient  instruction  be  included  in  the  three  years’  course 
of  Hospital  training  ? — were  left  only  partially  answered. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  curious  to  the  one  who  sits  still 
and  listens  to  learn  how  little  is  yet  understood  of  the  neces- 
sity of  training  in  social  workers  and  of  what  that  training 
must  consist,  and  that  the  good  social  worker  has  to  deal 
with  all  classes  of  society,  and  should  have  a sympathetic 
understanding  with  them  all,  not  only  the  poor,  nor  yet  the 
rich. 


The  Sick  Relief  Association. — The  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  was  held  in  the  Thayer  Library, 
on  May  nth,  with  a fair  attendance.  The  Secretary  reported 
six  new  members  added  during  the  year,  one  member  lost 
through  death,  and  one  resigned.  The  present  membership 
numbers  fifty-seven.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  the 
finances  in  good  condition.  Two  benefits  have  been  paid. 
The  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected 
as  follows  : President,  Miss  Dart ; Vice-President,  Miss  M. 
E.  P.  Davis  ; Treasurer,  Miss  Fullerton  ; Secretary,  Miss  H.  O. 
Coombs  ; other  members.  Miss  McCrae,  Miss  M.  E.  Booker, 
Miss  Annie  Fletcher,  Miss  Maud  Pearson,  and  Miss  Jean 
Fraser.  The  members  and  their  friends  are  asked  to  make 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  pretty  or  saleable  articles  through  the 
summer  for  the  Fair  to  be  held  in  November  to  enlarge  the 
treasury.  Anything  for  the  Fair  may  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Annabel  McCrae,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A SCHOOL  NURSE. 

By  SENA  S.  WHIPPLE,  Class  1893. 

Of  school  nursing  much  has  been  written  and  said,  for  it 
is  a subject  of  increasing  interest.  The  field  is  very  rapidly 
enlarging  ; the  demand  for  public  school  nurses  increasing, 
and  in  no  place  where  the  work  has  once  been  started  has  it 
been  dropped  for  lack  of  interest  or  good  results.  The  method 
of  work  differs  a little  to  meet  the  different  conditions  found 
in  country  and  city,  but  the  general  plan  is  practically  the 
same.  Where  the  school  nurse  is  a new  departure,  an  ex- 
periment,” whether  in  city  or  country,  her  field  is  large  and 
possibilities  great,  and  she  may  work  with  the  expectation 
that  new  workers  will,  perhaps  slowly,  but  surely,  be  added 
to  the  field,  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  more  system- 
atically and  thoroughly. 

Perhaps  I had  better  speak  of  the  work  as  I find  it  in  its 
beginning  stage  in  Everett,  a city  having  a population  of 
about  33,500.  The  foreign  element  is  composed  mostly  of 
Italians  and  Jews.  It  has  17  large  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  7500  pupils.  A part  of  each  day  is  spent  in  the  school 
buildings,  where  I inspect  all  children  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  principal  and  any  I may  detect  with  noticeable 
symptoms  in  my  frequent  visits  to  the  school  rooms.  During 
these  visits  a few  general  remarks  are  usually  made  on  per- 
sonal hygiene,  care  of  teeth,  etc.,  hoping  some  day  the  tooth 
brush  may  be  more  familiar,  and  the  full  bath  may  not  be 
associated  with  the  summer  holiday  swimming  pool  only.  At 
these  school  visits  I also  find  cases  referred  to  me  by  the 
School  Medical  Inspectors  (of  whom  there  are  a number)  re- 
quiring visits  to  the  home,  that  the  child’s  condition  may  be 
explained  to  the  parents  and  treatment  advised,  I try  to 
keep  a systematic  routine  of  the  schools,  that  I may  be  ex~ 
pectedy  thus  avoiding  waste  of  time. 

From  the  school  visits  comes  the  opportunity  for  entrance 
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into  the  homes,  and  a most  wonderful  enlightenment  as  to 
the  home  education  these  children  are  receiving.  These  visits 
are  usually  a very  pleasant  part  of  my  work. 

It  is  here,  I believe,  the  school  nurse’s  influence  must  be 
felt  and  results  must  follow,  surely  if  slowly.  It  is  here  that 
a real  desire  for  helpfulness  must  be  warmed  with  Christian 
fellowship  and  enthusiasm  and  cooled  with  good  judgment 
and  practical  common  sense,  until  just  the  right  temperature 
is  attained. 

I find  many  parents  ready  to  receive  suggestions  regarding 
the  health  of  their  children,  where  the  need  of  surgical  or 
medical  treatment  has  been  carefully  and  tactfully  explained 
to  them.  I also  find  mothers  willing  that  their  children  shall 
receive  this  attention  if  the  nurse  will  attend  to  it,  for  with 
the  care  of  the  babies  at  home  (in  some  homes  I count  five 
under  school  age),  taking  a child  to  the  dispensary  or  hospital 
for  removal  of  tonsils  or  adenoids  seems  too  great  an  under- 
taking to  be  entertained  for  a minute.  In  some  cases,  where 
I think  the  mothers  can  leave  home  for  a few  hours,  I plan 
for  a number  to  go  at  one  time,  making  all  arrangements  for 
them,  and  going  with  them  to  help  with  the  children  a little 
while  after  the  ether. 

This  gives  the  mothers  considerable  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  as  the  younger  children  may  need  the  same  atten- 
tion the  mother  is  then  quite  capable  of  managing  by  herself. 
I find  the  families  who  have  lived  so  long  with  pediculosis 
that  they  have  become  calloused,  so  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion that  it  ceases  to  annoy,  the  hardest  to  deal  with. 

These  are  exceptional  cases  and  I am  glad  the  “ Board  of 
Health  ” stands  back  of  me,  ready  with  reinforcements  if 
necessary.  One  large,  strong,  untidy,  slovenly  woman  in  a 
very  dirty  home,  with  a large  family  of  children  just  growing 
up  any  way,  told  me  the  other  day,  “of  course  the  children 
had‘  bugs,’  they  always  had,  but  they  didn’t  hurt  them  or  any 
one  else.”  She  “had  gotten  five  of  them  through  the  public 
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schools  without  any  one  meddling  and  would  not  stand  for  it 
now.” 

As  these  cases  are  excluded  from  school  until  treatment  is 
effectual,  the  nurse  usually  finds  her  advice  very  acceptable 
in  the  home,  where  careful  explanation  of  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  this  trouble  will,  in  time,  overcome  it  to  a great 
extent,  but  not  until  the  mothers  learn  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  younger  children  at  home  the  same  treatment  as  those  in 
school. 

Sometimes  I visit  a home  where  the  child  is  out  of  school 
with  sore  throat.  Upon  entering  the  house  or  flat  a strong 
odor  from  the  bathroom  greets  me,  sometimes  permeating 
the  whole  house.  I call  the  mother’s  attention  to  it,  ask  her 
if  “something  is  not  wrong  with  the  plumbing,  if  I can  see 
what  is  wrong  I may  be  able  to  get  it  attended  to  for  her.” 
I usually  find  a condition  of  carelessness  and  neglect.  This 
I explain  to  the  mother  is  a very  dangerous  condition,  the 
cause  of  many  sore  throats,  and  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  family.  The  mother  is  usually  willing  I should  sug- 
gest a method  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting. 

The  opportunity  which  opens  to  the  nurse  for  advice  and 
helpfulness,  when  she  once  gains  entrance  to  the  home  and 
the  confidence  of  the  mother,  is  limitless.  It  is  here  she 
needs  all  the  attributes  of  nurse,  social  welfare  worker,  and 
the  whole  associated  bureau  of  charities  combined. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Graduating  Exercises  of 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford. 

By  Miss  SARA  E.  PARSONS,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

May  31,  1912. 

Nursing  as  an  art  is  old  and  it  is  new.  If  we  really  want 
to  have  all  the  conceit  quite  taken  out  of  us,  let  us  turn  to  the 
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History  of  Nursing,  where  we  will  learn  that  even  our  latest 
cult,  preventive  medicine  and  social  service,  is  really  very  old. 
The  ancient  Hindoo  believed  that  the  prevention  of  disease 
was  more  important  than  the  cure,  and  their  medical  works 
contain  innumerable  rules  of  hygiene.  We  read  that  the  “ly- 
ing-in room  was  to  be  clean,  with  ventilation  in  the  north  or 
east  wall,  and  the  midwives  were  to  be  trustworthy,  skilled 
in  their  work,  and  have  their  nails  cut  short.”  They  also 
taught  that  “ It  is  not  safe  to  put  on  clothes,  shoes  or  gar- 
ments worn  by  others.”  One  Hindoo  record  thus  speaks  of 
the  nurse  : “ Knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  drugs  should 
be  prepared  or  compounded  for  administration,  cleverness, 
devotedness  to  the  patient  waited  upon,  and  purity  (both  of 
mind  and  body)  are  the  four  qualifications  of  the  attending 
nurse.” 

The  description  laid  down  for  the  Hindoo  physician  is  more 
interesting,  as  follows;  — 

“The  physician  shall  keep  his  hair  and  nails  short,  bathe 
daily,  and  wear  white  garments,  shoes,  and  carry  a cane  or 
an  umbrella.  So  attired  and  accompanied  by  a faithful  ser- 
vitor, he  shall  go  forth  to  his  practice,  his  whole  thought  con- 
centrated on  the  healing  of  his  patient,  and  to  do  him  good 
even  at  a sacrifice  to  himself.  No  thought  shall  he  have  for 
the  possessions  of  others,  nor  shall  he  speak  abroad  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  house.  The  doctor  shall  treat  the  patient  as  his 
own  son.” 

The  description  of  the  operating  room  is  worth  quoting, 
remembering  that  it  is  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ: 
“ For  an  operation,  the  room  must  be  cleaned,  well  lighted, 
with  a fire  burning,  in  order  to  prevent  devils  (another  word 
for  germs,  perhaps)  from  entering  the  patient  through  the 
wound.  The  surgeon  must  be  a strong  and  rapid  operator, 
he  must  neither  perspire,  shake,  nor  utter  violent  exclama- 
tions. The  surgeon  must  take  blunt-pointed,  and  sharp  in- 
struments, cautery  and  flame,  cupping  appliances  and  leeches. 
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measures,  catheter,  cotton,  linen,  thread,  dresses  and  bandages, 
honey  and  melted  butter,  oil,  milk  and  stimulants,  salves  and 
material  for  poultices.  There  must  be  strong  and  capable  as- 
sistants, and  the  patient  must  previously  have  eaten  but  little.” 
In  Grecian  history  of  about  the  same  period  we  are  told  of 
one  “ Appelles,  who,  suffering  from  severe  indigestion,  was 
put  on  a diet  of  bread  and  curdled  milk,  parsley  and  lettuce, 
and  lemons  boiled  in  water,  and  was  told  to  avoid  “fits  of 
violent  anger”  ; an  instance  of  ancient  psychotherapy. 

Our  modern  charity  organizations  can  hardly  do  better  than 
follow  the  precepts  of  Cicero,  who  said,  “We  must  take  care 
that  our  bounty  is  a real  blessing  to  those  we  relieve  ; that  it 
does  not  exceed  our  own  means  ; that  it  is  not  derived  from  a 
spoliation  of  others  ; that  it  springs  from  the  heart  and  not 
from  ostentation  ; that  the  claims  of  gratitude  are  preferred 
to  mere  compassion,  and  that  due  regard  is  given  both  to 
character  and  the  wants  of  the  recipient.” 

History  repeats  itself  in  individuals.  Our  experience  and 
our  troubles  are  new  to  us  though  old  to  the  race.  For  us  real 
trained  nursing  began  fifty-two  years  ago,  with  the  Florence 
Nightingale  School,  established  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. The  oldest  school  established  in  the  United  States  was 
organized  twelve  years  later,  just  forty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  zEneas  Munroe,  M.  D.,  of  Scotland,  was  writing  a text- 
book on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Nursing  the  Sick,  which  gives 
us  quite  plainly  the  status  of  the  nurses,  socially  and  educa- 
tionally, at  that  time.  Dr.  Munroe  was  sound  in  his  ideas  and 
recognized  that  “the  best  efforts  of  the  physician  were  often 
frustrated  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  attempted  to  nurse 
the  sick,”  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that  nurses  were  not  re- 
garded with  the  respect  and  consideration  that  he  felt  their 
work  entitled  them  to.  He  says:  “Of  all  duties  toward 

our  fellow  men,  those  which  the  nurse  has  to  perform  are  the 
most  beneficent  and  onerous,  and  which,  if  done  conscien- 
tiously, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  nurses 
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should  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation,  as  is 
so  commonly  the  case.” 

He  realized  the  necessity  of  the  nurses’  education  being 
such  as  to  enable  her  to  understand  the  underlying  principles 
of  her  profession.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  usefulness  and  capability  of  a nurse  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  her  education.  After  reading  his  statement  that 
one  of  her  most  important  qualifications  is  a thoroughly  good 
elementary  education,  it  is  something  of  a shock  to  the  mod- 
ern nurse  to  read  his  earnest  statement  that  “it  should  be  a 
sine  qua  non  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,”  the 
last  in  italics.  We  still  agree  with  him,  but  we  would  add 
legibly  and  well. 

In  the  beginning  and  for  many  years  one  gratuitous  lecture 
and  one  recitation  weekly  was  all  the  regular  theoretical  in- 
struction given  to  pupils  in  nursing  schools  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  bacteriology  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease  caused 
new  and  more  complicated  demands  upon  the  nurse.  A more 
thorough  preliminary  education  on  which  to  build  the  scien- 
tific instruction  that  relates  to  modern  nursing  was  thus  made 
necessary.  Naturally  enough,  doctors  vary  greatly  in  their 
requirements  of  nurses,  and  in  their  opinions  of  what  nurses 
should  be  taught,  but  nurses  have  steadily  and  rapidly  been 
drawn  into  work  quite  different  from  the  mere  care  of  sick 
persons.  So  that  twenty  years  ago  the  more  experienced 
of  our  leaders  found  the  necessity  for  higher  preliminary  re- 
quirements and  more  thorough  theoretical  instruction,  of 
special  courses  to  train  teachers  of  nurses  ; of  uniform  stand- 
ards and  of  schools  for  nursing  where  the  curriculum  might 
not  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  hospitals. 

Unfortunately,  training  schools  under  the  present  system 
are  found  the  cheapest  way  to  nurse  the  hospital  patients ; so 
hospitals  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  having  sprung  up,  they 
established  schools  in  many  instances  without  regard  to  the 
pupils’  welfare  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  public. 
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Also  unfortunately,  nursing  has  been  and  is  regarded  as  a 
profession  which  costs  nothing  to  be  acquired.  As  a result, 
there  are  localities  where  nurses  on  account  of  their  inferior- 
ity are  not  respected  ; there  are  hospitals  and  communities 
that  are  willing  to  exploit  nurses  for  the  sake  of  cheap  ser- 
vice ; there  are  doctors  who  are  opposing  educational  stand- 
ards and  nurse  organizations.  There  are  great  centers  where 
this  unfortunate  antagonism  is  positively  acute.  No  doubt 
nurses  are  themselves  mostly  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
general  public  knows  almost  nothing  about  their  ideals  and 
their  activities.  They  have  an  enormous  influence  if  they 
would  use  it,  but  they  have  limited  themselves  too  closely  to 
their  own  kind,  instead  of  mingling  socially  and  professionally 
with  other  workers  ; and  now  if  we  go  on  to  higher  standards, 
to  prepare  ourselves  better  for  the  positions  of  trust  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  we  must  awaken  to  the  nursing  situation  as 
a whole,  and  our  social  and  professional  relations  to  others, 
and  give  unprejudiced  consideration  to  the  criticisms  of  our 
friends  and  enemies,  and  stand  loyally  by  each  other  in  an 
honest  effort  to  merit  and  win  an  undisputed  place  in  the 
professional  world.  There  are  certain  facts  which  must  be 
faced.  The  public  almost  as  a unit  believes  that  nurses  are 
worked  to  death,  almost  starved,  have  only  a ten  years  aver- 
age of  usefulness  in  life.  It  thinks  more  than  a common 
school  education  is  thrown  away  on  a nurse,,  and,  as  a rule, 
relations  dissuade  their  girls  in  every  possible  way  from  tak- 
ing up  the  work.  The  public  does  not  realize  the  variety  of 
interesting  and  remunerative  opportunities  for  nurses.  I do 
not  believe  I exaggerate  when  I say  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
come  into  the  schools  with  only  the  grudging  consent  of  their 
families.  There  are  very  few  training  schools  that  can  attract 
a sufficient  number  of  suitable  candidates — that  is,  the  well- 
bred,  well-educated  young  women.  Consequently  the  country 
is  flooded  with  an  inferior  grade  of  so-called  trained  nurses, 
with  diplomas,  who  are  so  illiterate  and  inefficient  that  their 
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victims  conceive  a distaste  for  the  profession,  although  ad- 
mitting a reluctant  dependence  upon  it.  Some  of  these 
nurses  should  never  have  been  tolerated  in  the  hospital  wards 
at  all — others  might  have  been  taught  to  be  good  attendants, 
and  the  work  of  graduates  of  correspondence  schools  should 
be,  but  are  not,  prohibited  by  law. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  cultivated,  well-trained  nurse,  who  is  able  to 
guide,  direct  and  teach  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  As  for 
the  “ ten  year  limit  ” it  never  was  true.  The  mortality  among 
nurses  is  not  high.  Most  of  us  who  were  trained  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  hardest  conditions,  are  still  well 
and  working  at  our  profession — except  the  33  to  50  per  cent, 
who  have  married. 

In  the  best  schools  everything  has  changed ; the  hours  are 
shorter,  the  food  is  better,  the  health  is  carefully  guarded, 
careful  instruction  is  given,  discipline  is  reasonable,  and  the 
social  side  of  life  is  considered. 

Thirty-seven  states  and  territories  have  State  societies  of 
nurses.  The  only  ones  that  have  not  are  Delaware,  Florida, 
Maine,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

In  some  of  these  states  the  nurses  are  so  few  and  scattered 
that  they  cannot  support  an  organization.  Thirty-one  states 
have  registration  for  nurses,  brought  about  by  these  societies, 
which  have  done  much  to  elevate  the  educational  standards 
and  to  create  uniform  requirements  in  nursing  schools. 
Where  the  State  neglects  to  recognize  standards,  the  society 
demands  of  its  members  certain  definite  qualifications  and 
works  for  State  registration  of  nurses.  The  National  Red 
Cross  will  not  consider  any  nurse  for  enrollment  who  does 
not  qualify  for  membership  in  her  State  society.  With  all 
these  handicaps,  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  developed 
our  national  and  international  societies,  relief  funds,  college 
courses,  professional  journals  published  and  edited  by  nurses. 
Nurses  have  compiled  the  first  history  of  nursing  and  have 
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written  text-books.  They  have  been  called  into  preventive 
medicine  warfare,  are  in  demand  as  district,  school,  army  and 
navy  nurses. 

Hundreds  of  hospitals  are  superintended  by  nurses.  Our 
roll  of  honor  is  something  of  which  we  may  rightly  be  proud. 
Heading  it,  Linda  Richards,  first  graduate  nurse  in  America, 
who  studied  abroad,  knew  Florence  Nightingale  personally 
and  who  has  founded  many  nursing  schools  in  Japan  and 
America ; the  late  Isabel  Hampton  Robb,  eminent  for  her 
wonderful  personality,  high  ideals,  realizable  visions  and  writ- 
ings ; Lavinia  Dock,  author,  journalist  and  philanthropist; 
Adelaide  Nutting,  historian  and  professor  of  the  Department 
of  Nursing  and  Health  at  Columbia  University  ; Lillian  Wald, 
settlement  worker  and  philanthropist ; Lina  L.  Rogers,  or- 
ganizer of  a remarkable  system  of  school  nursing  ; Charlotte 
Macleod,  first  superintendent  of  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurs- 
es ; Ellen  La  Motte,  known  for  her  work  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign.  There  are  many  other 
names  recognized  in  the  nursing  and  philanthropic  world 
which  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  of  the  rank  and 
file,  for  it  is  we,  after  all,  who  must  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
elect. 

New  paths  are  being  blazed  continually.  Several  years  ago 
Johanna  Von  Wagner  initiated  the  work  of  nurse  tenement 
house  inspector  on  the  Board  of  Health  in  Yonkers.  Two 
nurses,  at  least,  are  acting  as  hospital  consultants  as  to  con- 
struction and  equipment. 

In  my  mind,  the  time  has  come  when  the  public  owes  it  to 
itself  to  investigate  the  credentials  of  nurses  who  enter  their 
homes.  Doctors  might  well  be  more  careful  than  they  are 
about  employing  nurses  who  have  been  dropped  from  their 
training  schools,  and  it  is  time  to  stop  building  hospitals  until 
there  is  money  for  maintenance  and  nursing  care  of  the 
patients.  I will  leave  it  to  any  fair-minded  person  whether 
it  is  moral  to  give  charity  to  one  class  of  people  at  the  expense 
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of  another,  yet  this  is  done  in  every  instance  where  training’ 
schools  are  organized  without  due  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests, present  and  future,  of  the  pupil  who  confidingly  enters 
the  school.  Whether  the  nurse  pays  for  her  education  by 
work  or  by  money,  is  it  right  to  deprive  her  of  that  education 
for  any  reason  whatsoever?  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  that 
trustees  should  house  their  nurses  comfortably  and  hygieni- 
cally,  feed  them  well,  and  spend  upon  them  as  much  as  or- 
dinarily good  nursing  service  would  cost  ? Yet  there  are 
unhappily  not  only  private  small,  special,  state  and  city  insti- 
tutions, but  large  charitable  church  institutions,  that  expect 
their  nursing  service  to  cost  less  than  ordinary  domestic  ser- 
vice. Miss  Nutting,  in  recent  investigations  into  training- 
school  statistics,  unearthed  the  facts  that  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  hospitals  work  their  nurses  ten  hours  a day  ; that  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  still  send  their  pupils  into  families  to  bring 
in  revenue  to  the  hospital ; that  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent 
have  not  on  their  staff  one  single  paid  instructor.  With  the 
demand  for  nurses  in  the  schools,  institutions,  districts,  set- 
tlements, army,  navy  (at  home  and  abroad),  and  Red  Cross  in- 
creasing tremendously  all  the  time,  why  does  not  some  phi- 
lanthropist think  it  worth  his  or  her  while  to  endow  nursing 
schools  where  proper  instruction  can  be  secured  ? Not  infre- 
quently, small  fortunes  are  left  by  grateful  patients  to  indivi- 
dual nurses,  but  never  a fortune  to  found  a separate  school  or 
to  support  the  hospital  school.  Hospitals  have  endowments 
for  all  other  than  the  nursing  department.  The  only  endow- 
ment, to  my  knowledge,  for  nursing  education  is  that  given 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  for  the  Department  of  Health 
at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

While  this  unfortunate  condition  continues  to  exist,  nurses 
and  all  people  friendly  to  nurses*  work  have  something  to  do 
in  creating  public  sentiment  that  shall  win  either  city,  state, 
or  private  appropriations  for  nursing  schools.  I beg  you  to 
help  us  in  this  cause ; I also  beg  of  you  not  to  discourage 
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your  daughters  and  sisters  from  going  into  nursing — only 
guide  them  to  good  schools. 

You  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  nursing  is  altogether  the 
most  useful  and  beneficent  profession  a woman  can  learn.  It 
comprises  also  education  for  home  making  and  good  citizen- 
ship. Nurses  who  graduate  from  good  schools  have  futures 
assured  and  are  the  happiest  class  of  people  you  will  meet. 
With  my  whole  heart,  after  twenty  years  of  experience,  I can 
congratulate  this  class  of  young  women  on  the  choice  they 
have  made  of  a profession  ; and  I am  pleased  to  say  to  the 
graduates:  — You  have  been  fortunate  among  nurses,  edu- 
cated in  this  beautiful  hospital,  where  you  have  had  every 
kind  of  advantage  that  such  a hospital  affords ; surrounded 
by  generous  friends,  who  have  looked  out  for  your  material 
welfare;  taught  by  the  best  instructors,  knowing  Miss  Noyes 
personally.  Miss  Sampson  and  your  hospital  staff  by  reputa- 
tion, as  well  as  your  present  teachers,  I am  sure  you  must 
feel  with  me  that  it  has  been  a privilege  to  have  worked  for 
and  with  the  people  who  have  instructed  you  the  past  three 
years.  Having  received  much,  much  more  will  be  expected 
of  you. 

Your  training  is  only  your  equipment.  It  is  yourself  that 
will  count  most  in  the  future.  A clever  person  with  a poor 
equipment  may  accomplish  good  work  ; a dull  person  with 
a good  equipment  will  misuse  it ; but  the  clever  person  with  a 
good  equipment  will  do  work  that  really  counts. 

You  have  many  avenues  open  to  you.  Always  the  oppor- 
tunity to  nurse  the  sick  in  their  homes,  where  you  may  be  a 
veritable  blessing,  if  you  choose  to  be.  India  and  China  are 
calling  earnestly  for  American  trained  nurses  to  teach  in  their 
mission  hospitals.  The  army,  the  navy  and  the  Red  Cross 
need  the  well-trained,  well-poised  nurse  who  is  self-reliant, 
altruistic  and  willing  to  do  pioneer  work  in  the  service  of  her 
country.  For  this  service  the  compensation  in  money  is  good, 
but  the  compensation  in  experience  and  education  in  self- 
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development  and  self-confidence  which  comes  by  travel  is  in- 
valuable. The  schools,  the  districts  and  the  great  manufac- 
tories and  stores  are  calling  for  more  and  better  nurses  ; for 
nurses  who  can  teach  the  people  how  to  keep  well,  and  who 
can  deal  intelligently  with  the  whole  social  problem  that  is 
involved  in  those  branches  which  group  themselves  into  the 
social  service  department  of  nurse  activities. 

Nurses  who  know  how  to  teach,  and  those  who  have  execu- 
tive ability,  are  needed  all  over  the  country.  When  you  have 
decided  what  you  will  do,  do  it  as  if  it  were  to  be  a life  work — 
it  probably  will  not  be — but  in  any  case  that  singleness  of 
spirit  will  make  for  success  with  no  loss  involved.  Go  to 
your  work  full  of  courage,  of  good  will  and  of  optimism!  For 
your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact,  I wish  I could  convince  you,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready learned  the  lesson,  that  it  pays  to  have  faith  in  people, 
in  health  and  in  happiness. 

Remember  that  Nature  means  people  to  be  well  and  to  be 
happy.  The  doctors  and  nurses  are  after  all  only  assistants, 
more  or  less  skilful,  to  nature.  Look  persistently  for  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  in  everything.  Be  generous  and  re- 
ceptive both  as  regards  material  and  spiritual  things.  Give 
people  credit  for  good  intentions.  Take  proper  care  of  your- 
self, that  you  may  be  able  to  render  good,  wholesome  service. 

Your  success  in  this  larger  school  of  life  that  you  are  enter- 
ing will  undeniably  be  mingled  with  something  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  count  it  all  as  experience.  To  quote  Browning: — 

“It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain, 

To  dry  one’s  eyes,  and  laugh  at  a fall. 

And  baflfied,  get  up  and  begin  again.” 

Dojit  shim  the  hard  things.  Be  ready  to  do  your  share  of 
the  pioneer  work,  and  it  will  make  you  wiser,  broader,  more 
sympathetic,  and  more  useful — consequently,  happier. 

Wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget  your 
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duty  and  your  privilege  to  give  some  portion  of  your  time, 
talent  and  money,  to  the  support  and  development  of  your 
own  profession.  You  have  enjoyed  the  results  of  the  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  of  your  predecessors  ; who  have  made  the 
art  of  nursing  what  it  is  to-day  at  its  best,  but  there  are  prob- 
lems still  unsolved,  and  new  ones  developing,  the  pioneers  will, 
alas!  soon  be  leaving  us  andj/<?//r  experience  and  your  view- 
point are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  So,  in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  nurses  already  in  the  field,  I welcome  you  to  a 
share  in  our  burdens  and  our  rewards. 


PHOSPHORUS  POISONING. 

An  Occupational  Disease. 

By  LILLIAN  I.  LOVELY  (Class  1910). 

Of  all  the  occupational  diseases  I suppose  none  is  more 
loathsome  than  the  phosphorus  necrosis  of  the  match  fac- 
tory employee.  In  1908  and  1909  an  investigation  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  match  factories  and  the  extent  of  phosphorus  poison- 
ing through  the  use  of  the  white  phosphorus. 

The  result  showed  many  cases,  and  of  a form  so  serious  as 
to  justify  legislative  action  in  order  to  x>vercome  the  disease. 

A bill  has  now  been  passed  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  April  1 1 ; so  it  is  now  a law,  regulating  the  use  of  the  pois- 
onous product.  The  disease  commonly  called  “ phossy  jaw  ” is 
contracted  by  the  employees,  men,  women  and  children,  while 
working  over  the  poisonous  phosphorus,  making  matches  in 
the  factories.  They  inhale  the  fumes  and  sometimes  carry 
small  particles  of  it  on  their  hands  to  the  mouth.  Minute 
particles  of  the  phosphorus  are  supposed  to  enter  through  the 
cavities  of  decayed  teeth  and  set  up  an  inflammation.  It  is  a 
loathsome  disease  which  affects  the  lower  jaw  and  occasion- 
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ally  the  upper.  The  gums  become  purple  and  swollen,  the 
teeth  loosen  and  drop  out  and  the  jaw  bone  decays.  If  the 
upper  jaw  is  affected,  it  is  very  apt  to  extend  to  the  brain, 
and  in  all  cases  has  proved  fatal. 

The  jaw  is  extremely  painful,  and  pus  continues  to  ooze 
from  the  bone  for  months,  and  of  such  a foul  odor  as  to  cause 
nausea  to  all  who  have  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

After  the  poison  has  entered  the  blood,  there  is  no  known 
antidote,  so  that  a surgical  operation  is  the  only  help,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
or  both. 

Systemic  symptoms,  especially  in  female  workers,  are  also 
noted,  such  as  pallor  of  face,  dyspepsia,  albuminuria,  and  ten- 
dency to  bronchitis. 

One  case  is  mentioned  of  an  old  woman  who  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  without  the  lower  jaw,  and  has  masti- 
cated her  food  by  pressing  it  against  the  upper  jaws  with  her 
thumb. 

Another  case  is  cited  by  Dr.  B.  of  Chicago,  who  removed 
a man’s  upper  and  lower  jaw  because  of  phosphorus  necrosis  : 

“With  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  entirely  removed  and 
with  the  poison  still  doing  its  deadly  work,  this  man  lived 
month  after  month,  suffering  untold  agonies,  and  taking  oc- 
casional nourishment  through  a tube.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  fearful  odor  from  advanced  cases  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  will  understand  the  nature  of  this  man’s  condition.” 

Since  investigations  began,  conditions  in  the  factories  have 
improved  ; the  employees  being  obliged  to  observe  the  rules 
in  resard  to  the  care  of  the  teeth.  Mouth  washes  and  the 
services  of  a dentist  are  provided  free  of  charge ; each  em- 
ployee has  his  teeth  examined  at  stated  intervals. 

Phosphorus  is  made  from  bones  by  treating  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  results  in  the  white  or  yellow  phosphorus,  and  is 
poisonous.  Certain  processes  of  heating  render  it  non-poi- 
sonous.  It  is  then  called  red,  or  amorphous  phosphorus. 
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The  white  has  been  used  in  the  making  of  matches,  because 
it  is  cheaper. 

In  European  countries,  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus 
was  prohibited  many  years  ago,  and  since  it  has  been  accom- 
plished this  year  in  the  United  States  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  frightful  disease  will  be  eliminated. 


NEWS  FROM  DISTANT  FRIENDS. 

Maternity  Hospital,  Constantinople,  1 
Feb.  20,  1912.  ) 

My  Dear  Miss  Parsons  : 

As  once  you  wished  to  have  more  idea  for  our  Maternity 
Hospital,  I will  in  short  try  to  give  some  information. 

Three  years  ago  for  a first  time  we  had  Maternity  Hospital 
and  Nursing  School  in  Constantinople.  The  resident  physi- 
cian, Bessim  Enmer  Pasha,  also  the  head  of  the  Faculty, 
after  thirty  years’  trial  succeeded  to  establish  the  hospital  as 
soon  as  Hamid  was  sent  away  from  Constantinople.  Now 
our  hospital  is  organized,  for  which  I am  grateful  to  our  Pasha, 
for  when  I try  to  introduce  the  superiority  of  ways  Ameri- 
cans have  into  my  hospital,  and  how  the  wise  American  nurses 
battle  with  disease  (which  I found  very  hard  with  only  un- 
trained native  girls  to  work  with)  he  helps  me,  being  always 
kind  and  courteous,  considerate  and  full  of  zeal  and  care  when- 
ever nursing  interests  are  involved. 

His  interest  for  the  improvement  of  our  Midwifery  and 
Nursing  School  is  great.  For  this  Turkish  nation  must  be 
proud  that  this  noble  philosopher  from  books  of  his  own  au- 
thorship teaches  Midwifery. 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  change  their  customs,  which 
seems  sin  for  this  nation.  They  say  “What  I have  seen 
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from  my  grandma,  I must  follow  her  way.”  For  example  : 
they  fear  of  leaving  a confined  woman,  as  they  think  she  will 
be  changed  by  devils  if  left  alone.  For  this  reason  I had 
great  difficulty  to  have  babies’  ward  separate. 

Another  custom  is  bandaging  the  babies’  head  very  tight  in 
order  to  make  it  round  shape — to  persuade  to  have  babies’ 
bare  head  was  quite  a triumph. 

Before  we  had  the  midwifery  school,  midwives  used  to  give 
their  right  hands  to  their  daughters  as  a professional  diploma 
— that  means  the  daughters  had  right  to  become  midwives, 
just  because  their  mothers  were  midwives,  without  any  edu- 
cation or  study  of  this  line,  and  they  could  not  even  read 
and  write.  Among  those  midwives  there  was  one  who  was 
proud  to  show  a pocket  knife  unwashed  for  twenty  years,  as 
a result  of  her  success.  She  said,  “This  is  what  made  me 
famous.” 

We  have  fourteen  that  we  try  to  train  with  new  ideas  and 
make  them  as  much  as  possible  near  perfect  nurses,  though 
they  are  very  slow  and  unused  to  hospital  life  and  to  unselfish 
labor. 

Still  I recognise  it  to  be  my  mission  not  to  look  for  defects 
and  attempt  to  correct  them  by  criticism,  but  to  find  out  and 
to  call  forth  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling  as  Mr.  Allen  said, 
“ The  latent  possibilities  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  must  be 
used  in  the  cause  of  the  race.” 

I think  it  will  interest  you,  when  you  hear  us  taking  the 
history  of  a patient.  When  asked  age,  she  answers, — “ Must 
I know  my  age  ? ” When  father’s  name  is  inquired,  the  an- 
swer is,  “ He  is  dead,  and  I don’t  remember  his  name  now.” 

When  we  ask  the  period  of  her  pregnancy  she  says,  “ When 
trees  were  blossoming,” — “When  cotton  was  gathered  from 
the  field,” — “ When  her  neighbors  house  was  burned,”  etc.,  etc. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Matilda  Dervishoglou. 
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Division  Hospital,  Manila,  P.  I. 

PTbruarv  I,  1912. 

Dear  Miss  Parsons: 

Your  welcome  letter  was  gladly  received.  In  a far  away 
place  like  this,  letters  are  the  only  tie  that  seems  to  bind. 

Now  as  to  the  hospital  life,  I cannot  say  very  much;  first, 
because  there  is  very  little  out  of  the  ordinary  to  be  said,  and 
second,  because  I am  not  much  of  a hand  for  such  things. 

Of  course,  in  a military  hospital,  as  you  certainly  know, 
regulations  govern  everybody  and  every  thing;  this,  along 
with  a certain  amount  of  so-called  “red  tape,”  might,  with 
some  nurses,  have  a tendency  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
content, especially  to  those  used  to  the  more  open  and  unre- 
strained methods  in  use  in  the  civil  hospitals.  But  of  course 
they  all  have  some  disqualifying  faults  in  somebody’s  opinion, 
— so  why  speak  of  such  things  at  all  ? 

After  one  has  become  acclimated,  the  tropical  weather  seems 
not  so  tropical  after  all,  and  one  is  really  surprised  at  the 
solid  comfort  to  which  one  can  adapt  oneself  under  trying 
conditions. 

The  larger  military  hospitals  are  equipped  with  electric 
lights,  fans,  motors,  and  other  mechanical  helps  toward  com- 
fort and  contentment.  At  present  the  duty  hours  for  nurses 
are  of  six  hours  duration  for  those  on  day  duty,  while  those 
on  night  duty  perform  twelve  hours  work.  The  nurses’  home 
is  situated  within  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  and  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  without  going  out  of  doors. 

There  are  at  present  eighteen  nurses  on  duty  at  this  hos- 
pital, with  a daily  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
patients  of  all  classes.;  there  are  also  one  hundred  Hospital 
Corps  men  constantly  on  duty. 

The  cost  of  living,  that  is  the  ordinary  expenses,  on  an 
average  is  but  little  greater  than  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States ; but,  of  course,  there  is  a proportional  increase  in  pay 
for  nurses  while  on  foreign  service. 
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Medical  cases  form  the  greater  part  of  the  hospital  returns 
in  this  country ; this,  of  course,  including  contagious  diseases 
and  the  insane.  Among  the  contagious  diseases  not  usually 
met  with  in  the  hospitals  of  the  States  are  Beri-beri,  Asiatic 
Cholera  and  Leprosy.  Strange  to  say,  surgical  cases  in  the 
army  are  always  in  the  minority. 

The  social  surroundings  of  Manila  are  about  as  might  be 
found  in  any  colonial  city  where  the  bulk  of  the  American 
population  is  composed  of  army  officers,  soldiers  and  civil 
employees  of  the  Government.  Public  places  of  amusement, 
such  as  theatres,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  found  here,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cinematograph  halls,  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  that  line  at  all.  Driving,  bathing  and  social  visits 
are  about  the  only  diversions. 

Major  Weston  P.  Chamberlain  and  Major  Shaw,  former 
internes  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  are  now  on 
duty  in  this  hospital,  and  are  well  pleased.  They  send  their 
well  wishes. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  further.  I wish  you  all 
the  success  and  happiness  that  can  fall  to  your  lot,  and  I hope 
to  see  you  soon. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  M.  Shea, 

Army  Nurse  Corps* 


THE  SURGEON. 

As  high  priest,  teaching  an  acolyte, 

He  watches  over  each  holy  rite, 

The  flame  and  water  to  make  them  clean — 
Body,  and  garment,  and  weapons  keen  — 
With  sacred  care  for  a sacred  strife : 

To  rout  a foe  in  the  House  of  Life ! 

For  blade  and  body  must  both  be  pure, 
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And  hand  be  steady  and  eye  be  sure. 

And  weapons  purged  in  the  fiery  glow, 

Whenever  he  wars  against  a foe. 

With  joy  of  battle  his  soul  is  rife. 

Behold!  He  enters  the  House  of  Life! 

His  flashing  blade,  it  is  dripping  red  — 

He  follows  fast  where  the  trail  has  led. 

To  the  sacred  shrine  with  ruby  throne 
Where  Life  has  fought  with  the  foe  alone. 

As  the  high  priest’s  hand  may  lift  the  Veil, 

He  boldly  enters  the  holy  pale ; 

His  hand  is  steady,  his  weapon  bright — 

The  foe  is  vanquished  and  put  to  flight ! 

And  Life  awakens,  with  anguished  breath  ; 

For  Man  has  grappled  and  beaten — Death  ! 

— Anne  McQueen,  in  Lippijicott's. 


MISS  CLARA  BARTON. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross, — 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  distinguished  of  American 
women,  died  at  her  home  in  Glen  Echo,  Maryland,  on  April 
1 2th,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  and 
the  news  of  her  death  comes  to  each  of  us  as  a personal  loss. 
The  earlier  part  of  Miss  Barton’s  life  was  devoted  to  teaching 
and  not  until  the  Civil  War  began  did  she  enter  the  nursing 
field.  She  was  present  at  many  battles — often  living  under 
direct  fire.  The  government  soon  recognized  her  worth  and 
assisted  her  in  her  work.  In  the  year  1869  she  went  abroad 
and  soon  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  fighting  again — the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia.  She  then  first  learned  of 
the  Red  Cross  work.  In  recognition  of  her  services  abroad 
Miss  Barton  received  many  decorations  from  the  rulers  of 
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different  countries.  Returning  home  her  time  was  spent  in 
the  endeavour  to  get  the  Red  Cross  Convention  signed  by  our 
government,  which  was  done  in  i88i.  In  May  of  that  year 
the  American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross  was  formed  with 
Miss  Barton  elected  as  President.  Her  great  ability  for  or- 
ganization found  ample  field  for  effort,  and  for  years  her  time 
was  spent  in  supervising  the  work  of  relief  in  all  of  our  great 
disasters. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Maud  A.  Pearson  has  recently  returned  from  a three 
months’  holiday  spent  in  California. 

Miss  Lida  Crawford,  who  for  many  years  has  held  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  bookkeeper  at  the  Hospital,  left  on  April 
25th  to  take  a position  at  the  new  Peter  Brigham  Hospital. 


Miss  Josephine  M.  Gordon  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer. 


Miss  Anne  Fletcher  sailed  June  4th  on  the  Arabic  for 
England.  She  purposes  returning  the  end  of  August  via 
Glasgow  and  Quebec. 

In  April  Miss  Travis  returned  to  take  charge  of  Ward  23. 


During  the  Winter  the  Nurses  working  in  the  West  End 
have  met  for  lunch  and  an  informal  conference  at  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Settlement  House  once  a month  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  White.  In  this  way  they  have  got  to  know 
each  other  personally  and  the  work  each  is  doing,  and  thus 
are  able  to  work  more  effectively.  There  have  been  two 
evening  meetings,  at  one  of  which  Mrs.  White  told  us  some- 
thing about  the  West  End  and  its  problems,  and  the  other 
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was  a “party  ” purely.  Miss  Norton  very  kindly  gave  a brief 
talk  on  flies,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  after  one  of  the 
luncheons,  and  at  the  last  one  for  the  season  Miss  Frost,  In- 
spector of  Streets  and  Alleys,  told  of  her  work  and  how  the 
Nurses  could  help. 

In  March  Miss  May  gave  a very  interestiijg  talk,  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views,  of  India  and  her  work  there.  She 
has  lived  and  worked  there  as  a missionary  for  nine  years. 
And  on  April  21st  Miss  Wood,  who  had  recently  been  work- 
ing with  the  Red  Cross  in  China,  gave  some  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  situation  there. 


Miss  Belle  M.  Powell  (1911)  is  going  to  Evanston,  III,  as 
assistant  to  Miss  Ruggles. 


On  April  5th  a demonstration  was  given  by  the  Probation- 
ers’ Class  of  the  practical  lessons  received  from  Miss  McCrae. 
Beds  were  made  after  the  most  approved  manner,  and  for 
various  cases  and  emergencies.  A case  of  shock  being  re- 
ported on  its  way  from  the  Accident  Room,  two  nurses  with 
utmost  speed  prepared  a bed  with  blankets,  hot-water  bottles, 
etc.  For  a case  of  pneumonia  oxygen  was  administered. 
One  dummy  was  given  a very  thorough  slush  bath,  while  a 
hot-air  bath  was  prepared  for  another.  A bed  in  Fowler’s 
position  was  arranged  for  a patient  with  a draining  appendix 
abscess.  Some  nice,  light  flaxseed  meal  poultices  were  made 
and  applied  to  a jaw  and  abdomen.  As  each  demonstration 
was  finished  it  was  explained,  and  the  reason  given.  Miss 
McCrae  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficiency  shown  by  her 
pupils. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  Dr.  Mann 
explained  in  his  address  why  nursing  is  a profession.  He 
said  that  for  professional  services  no  one  can  be  paid.  “No 
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good,  conscientious  clergyman  or  doctor  can  ever  be  paid  for 
his  services  ; and  so  it  is  with  the  Nurse.” 


Miss  Jessie  E.  Grant  (class  1906)  has  accepted  the  vacancy 
at  the  Newbury  port  Hospital  which  was  created  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Dunlop,  former  superintendent. 


Miss  Mary  P.  Jamieson  has  resigned  her  place  as  visiting 
nurse  in  Lancaster  and  has  gone  home  for  the  summer. 


Miss  Ella  Tompkins  (1908)  has  sailed  for  Battle  Harbour 
Labrador,  to  work  in  Dr.  Grenfell’s  Mission. 


Miss  Margaret  Gleason  (1910),  who  has  been  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  has  returned  from  Labrador. 


Miss  Florence  B.  Illidge  (class  1911)  is  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent at  the  Gilbert  Addison  Hospital,  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  is  enjoying  her  work  very  much. 


Miss  Isabelle  M.  Lumsden  (class  1892)  is  doing  Social  Ser- 
vice work  in  connection  with  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
the  Sayles  Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Miss  Augusta  Robertson  (class  1891)  has  been  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  17  Blagden  St.,  Boston. 

Miss  Thirza  Wright,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (class  1894),  has  re- 
cently recovered  from  an  illness  of  several  weeks  duration. 


Miss  Jean  McPherson  (class  1911)  succeeds  Miss  Doherty 
on  the  Supervising  Staff.  She  is  at  present  enjoying  a vaca- 
tion. 
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• Miss  Lydia  R.  Hewett,  from  St.  John  (class  1901),  recently 
made  the  Hospital  a flying  visit. 


Miss  Eva  McLeod  (class  1898)  is  at  present  on  the  staff  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City. 


Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  (class  of  1904),  who  has  been  studying 
at  Columbia  this  year,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  new  Brigham  Hospital,  which  is  now 
in  progress  of  construction.  We  congratulate  her  on  an  op- 
portunity to  organize  a new  school  after  the  most  advanced 
methods,  connected  with  a hospital  that  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world. 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Doherty  (class  1909)  is  home  enjoying  a va- 
cation before  assuming  her  new  duties  as  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  hos- 
pital has  a capacity  of  eighty  beds,  and  a new  addition  that  is 
to  be  opened  soon  will  increase  the  accommodations  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  beds.  Miss  Doherty  has  been  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nearly  six  years,  and  during 
that  time  has  made  a host  of  friends  who  regret  her  departure 
extremely. 

Miss  Rachael  Morton,  graduate  of  the  Children’s  Hos- 
pital, who  has  been  Head  Nurse  of  the  Orthopedic  Ward 
for  the  past  two  years,- left  the  hospital  May  ist.  Her  ap- 
proaching marriage  was  the  cause  of  her  resignation.  Miss 
Morton  will  be  remembered  as  a remarkably  good  teacher, 
and  her  amiable  personality  has  won  her  many  friends,  both 
among  the  doctors,  patients  and  nurses,  all  of  whom  extend 
their  best  wishes  for  her  future  happiness  and  prosperity. 


Miss  Mertie  Kinney  (class  1902)  has  recently  fallen  heir 
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to  a considerable  fortune,  and  her  friends  will  all  feel  very 
glad  that  she  has  had  this  appreciation  of  her  services. 


Miss  Martha  Stark  (class  1887)  has  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  she  expects  to  enjoy  a few  weeks  in  France  and  Hol- 
land. 


Miss  Fannie  Pickup  (class  1908)  is  taking  the  Administra- 
tion Course,  after  having  spent  the  year  since  graduation  do- 
ing private  work.  Miss  Peck,  graduate  of  the  Boston  Homoe- 
opathic Hospital,  is  the  other  student  taking  the  Course. 


Miss  Phebe  Carson,  graduate  of  the  Administration  Course, 
is  substituting  at  the  Gilbert  Addison  Hospital,  while  Mrs. 
Dita  B.  Kinney  takes  a much  needed  rest. 


Miss  M.  Eunice  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
Rockland  City  Hospital,  is  enrolling  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  for  the  course  next  year  in  Hospital 
Economics. 


Miss  M.  E.  McCalmont,  recently  Superintendent  of  the 
Civic  Plospital  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  and  Chief,  Division  of  Hos- 
pital Construction  and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Health,  P.  I., 
has  been  spending  some  time  in  the  Massachusetts  General, 
studying  methods.  Miss  McCalmont  has  opened  an  office  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  is  her  headquarters  as  Hospital 
Specialist  and  Consultant.  Those  who  have  believed  that 
many  of  the  usual  mistakes  and  inconveniences  of  hospitals 
might  be  remedied  in  the  plans  if  some  experienced  nurse 
were  consulted,  will  watch  Miss  McCalmont's  career  with 
great  interest.  Judging  from  the  demands  that  have  already 
been  made  on  her  time,  it  would  seem  that  a great  need  exists 
for  people  who  are  qualified  to  act  as  consultant. 
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Miss  Ellen  Nylander,  Instructor  in  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  connected  with  the  hospitals  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
has  been  making  a brief  visit  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital. 
Miss  Nylander  was  sent  over  to  America  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  her  school,  to  study  American  methods.  She  had  pre- 
viously taken  a probationer’s  course  in  England  to  fit  her  for 
her  work,  and  when  she  came  to  America  she  knew  a little 
English.  She  stopped  at  the  Nurses’  Club  in  New  York; 
has  visited  different  hospitals  studying  their  methods,  and  had 
a sufficient  command  of  English  in  October  to  enter  the 
course  of  Hospital  Economy  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  She  made  a short  visit  in  Baltimore  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  her  stay  in  Boston  completes  her 
American  visit.  Thursday,  May  23d,  she  sailed  for  Finland, 
carrying  with  her,  she  said,  many  helpful  ideas.  The  ambi- 
tion that  prompts  nurses  to  cross  the  ocean,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  for  their  work,  promises  well  for 
the  development  of  the  nursing  profession.  The  international 
spirit  that  is  created  by  this  exchange  of  experiences  and 
ideas  will  eventually  bring  about  an  accepted  and  uniform 
international  standard  for  nurse  education.  We  hope  to  meet 
Miss  Nylander  again  at  the  International  Congress,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  1915  ; and  also  in  her  own  country  at  some  not 
distant  day.  Helsingfors  is  a picturesque  and  charming  little 
city,  with  a beautiful  harbor,  and  a progressive,  co-operative, 
patriotic  spirit  pervading  its  men  and  women. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Webster  has  returned  from  his  winter  on  the 
Labrador  coast  full  of  enthusiasm  and  declares  he  has  had 
“the  time  of  his  life.” 


BIRTHS. 

On  April  30th,  at  Berkeley,  California,,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Sheldon  (Emily  G.  Hoare,  1907),  a son,  Frank  H. 

Jr. 
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On  April  6th,  at  North  Abington,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Johnson  (K.  M.  Dennis,  1907)  a son,  Paul  Maxson. 

On  February  12th,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  G.  Smith,  a daughter,  Margaret  Randall. 


On  March  6th  at  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  E.  Hudson  (Helen  Wayland,  1903),  a daughter,  Mar- 
garette  Elizabeth. 


'On  August  6,  1911,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ira  H.  Darley  (Lilia  E.  Flagg,  1897),  a daughter,  Helen  Lu- 
cinda. 


MARRIAGES. 

On  May  17th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Bowdoin  St.,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Field,  Rachel  Mor- 
ton, to  Chalmers  Holbroke. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Modern  Methods  in  Nursing.  Georgiana  J.  Sanders. 

Miss  Sanders’s  recent  and  well-written  contribution  to 
nursing  literature  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view. 

One  feels  primarily  that  it  attempts  to  do  too  much.  The 
modern  method  in  teaching  nurses,  as  in  other  departments 
of  teaching,  is  by  way  of  the  lecture  system  supplemented  by 
reading  from  the  most  recent  books  of  reference  on  individ- 
ual subjects.  This  seems  the  most  rational  way,  when  one 
considers  the  constant  changes  which  further  research  into 
the  mysteries  surrounding  us  brings  to  light.  Miss  Sanders’s 
book  would  attempt  to  cover  this  whole  field,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions. It  might  be  summed  up  briefly  as  a treatise  on  the 
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whole  field  of  hospital  and  nursing  work.  It  begins  with  the 
choosing  of  a hospital  in  which  to  take  one’s  training,  takes 
up  the  remuneration  of  nurses  after  graduation,  the  school 
course  and  what  it  should  include,  examinations  and  how  they 
should  be  conducted,  with  an  outline  of  what  the  preparatory 
course  of  three  months  should  cover.  It  includes  also  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  a blood  smear,  taking  of  blood 
cultures,  packing  the  posterior  nares,  aspirating  the  pericar- 
dium, and  much  of  the  same  sort. 

These  latter  medical  procedures  belong  more  properly  in 
a book  of  reference,  not  in  a text  book  on  nursing.  The  ne- 
cessary materials  and  the  preparation  of  the  patient  would 
seem  to  be  more  strictly  within  the  realm  of  such  a work. 

The  chapter  on  bacteriology  is  clear  and  brief,  but  it  may 
be  said  to  fall  between  two  stools.  It  offers  more  detailed 
description  than  is  necessary  for  a text  book  on  nursing,  as 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  lectures  and  some  laboratory 
work,  and  yet  it  does  not  contain  enough  material  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  a book  of  reference. 

The  stopping  ot  hemorrhage  by  pressure  is  strictly  within 
the  sphere  of  a book  on  nursing,  and  it,  with  the  treatment  of 
other  practical  methods,  is  carefully,  minutely  and  clearly  ex- 
plained and  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations. 

Finally,  one  may  say  that  the  book  would  be  a useful  addi- 
tion to  a teachers’  library  or  to  a training-school  library,  but 
as  a text  book  for  the  use  of  pupils  it  would  be  more  useful  if 
it  clung  more  closely  to  the  practical  nursing  procedures,  and 
left  the  allied  subjects  to  be  treated  in  books  of  reference  in 
a broader  and  more  thorough  manner. 


Every  nurse  in  charge  of  a training  school,  every  person 
interested  in  nursing,  should  possess  the  bulletin  on  the  Edu- 
cational Status  of  Nursing,  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It 
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contains  information  and  statistics  hitherto  inaccessible. 
The  whole  nursing  situation  is  reviewed  in  a notably  liberal 
and  open-minded  way,  and  definite  suggestions  given  for  re- 
medying the  serious  defects  in  existing  conditions.  All  the 
literature  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  nursing  edu- 
cation has  been  pretty  thoroughly  digested  by  the  author. 
Her  work  shows  the  result  of  her  own  unusual  opportunities 
for  practical  experience  as  a nurse  educator,  and  her  familiar- 
ity with  the  history  of  nursing. 


The  Festival  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses  will 
be  held  on  June  nth  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  There  will 
be  a service  in  the  Church  at  8 p.m.,  followed  by  a reception 
in  the  Parish  rooms  directly  afterwards.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Mann  will  be  the  preacher  at  the  service. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  585  Boylston  Street,  Copley 
Square,  on  Tuesday,  June  ii,  at  3 p.m. 

The  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  will  hold  a ses- 
sion at  the  same  place  at  2 p.m. 

Address;  — The  Value  of  Vocational  Training.  David 
Snedden,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

A charming  member  of  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 
became  much  interested  in  one  of  the  little  foreigners  in  the 
Children’s  Ward,  and  fearing  on  his  discharge  that  he  might 
suffer  from  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  cleanliness  at  home,  she 
called  upon  the  mother  and  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find 
the  children  and  home,  though  poor,  clean  and  neat ; so,  talk- 
ing through  a child  interpreter  to  the  mother,  she  told  her  of 
her  interest  in  the  baby,  and  as  she  had  children  of  her  own 
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offered  to  give  her  some  of  their  outgrown  clothing  if  she 
would  like  it.  The  foreign  mother  looked  her  over,  and  then 
the  child  interpreter  repeated,  perhaps  more  literally  than  the 
mother  intended,  “ My  mother  she  say  you  look  like  clean 
woman,  she  take  your  clothes.” 


Miss  Sarah  F.  Martin,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  the  Robert  Garrett  Hospital,  New  York,  has  recently  been 
appointed  the  chief  of  three  inspectors  to  see  that  the  lo-hour 
law  for  working  women  is  obeyed.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
“training”  is  valued  abroad,  if  not  at  home,  and  'is  appre- 
ciated as  a qualification — where  the  health  of  the  community 
is  concerned. 

The  British  Journal  of  Nursing. 

Miss  Martin  is  a member  of  Class  of  i886. 


IN  THE  WOODS. 

This  is  God’s  house;  the  blue  sky  is  the  ceiling, 
This  wood,  the  soft  green  carpet  for  His  feet; 

Those  hills.  His  stairs  down  which  the  brooks  come 
stealing. 

With  baby  laughter  making  earth  more  sweet. 

And  here  come  sunbeams  through  the  green  leaves 
straying. 

And  shadows  from  the  storm-clouds  overdrawn. 
And  warm  hushed  nights,  when  mother  earth  is 
praying 

So  late  that  her  moon-candle  burns  till  dawn. 

Sweet  house  of  God,  sweet  earth  so  full  of  pleasure, 
I enter  at  thy  gates  in  storm  or  calm. 

And  eveiy  sunbeam  is  a joy  and  treasure, 

And  every  cloud  a solace  and  a balm. 


Frederick  George  ScotT» 


JUST  TRY  HOOD’S  MILK. 

It  is  Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 

The  name  of  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons  is  so  well  known  to  the 
milk-consuming  public  that  it  needs  only  slight  introduction  here. 
It  has  made  its  own  way  because  it  stands  for  progress  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  dairy  industry. 

We  would  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Hood’s  Milk  has  a record  of  sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service 
without  a case  of  disease  having  been  traced  to  it. 

All  of  the  dairies  from  which  Hood’s  Milk  is  obtained  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  through  the  score 
card  system  as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  of  Hood’s  Milk  is  examined  daily,  botli  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  in  their  own  laboratory  which  is  equipped  with 
every  facility  for  this  work  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a phy- 
sician. Thousands  of  analyses  are  made  yearly. 

All  employees  handling  Hood’s  Milk  are  examined  weekly  by 
physicians  for  their  perfect  health,  and  are  furnished  clean  white 
suits  and  caps  daily. 

Health  officers  and  sanitarians  are  now  agreed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  safe  milk  — Certified  and  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 
Hood’s  Milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes 
(Perfect  Pasteurization)  in  a white  tiled  room  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  immediately  drawn  into  sterilized  jars  and 
capped  without  the  use  of  hands.  An  epidemic  of  disease  has 
never  been  traced  to  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 

Testimony  of  milk  experts  throughout  the  world  has  shown 
that  these  sanitary  safeguards  are  essential  for  the  safeguarding  of 
milk  and  its  products  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and 
that  anyone  who  fails  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  business  is 
remiss  in  his  duties  to  his  customers.  That  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons 
are  leaders  for  clean  milk  is  shown  in  their  progressiveness  in  this 
respect  and  all  that  relates  to  a better  milk  supply. 

The  company  is  the  largest  independent  dairy  company  in  New 
England  and  has  no  affiliations  with  any  other  concern.  Their 
milk  is  cared  for,  handled  and  distributed  by  the  most  hygienic 
methods  known  to  modern  science. 

Their  business  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  because  people 
who  have  once  dealt  with  them  believe  that  no  milk  dealer  in  the 
United  States  supplying  a general  city  trade  takes  as  great  and 
efficient  precautions  as  they  do  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 

The  reputation  of  Hood’s  Milk  has  been  acquired  at  so  great 
an  expense  and  is  now  so  valuable  that  the  company  does  not  pro- 
pose that  it  be  lost  or  injured  by  any  lack  of  precaution  that  can 
be  taken.  Its  sole  aim  is  that  Hood’s  Milk  shall  continue  to  be 
as  it  has  been  for  sixty-six  years  — Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 
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The  work  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
through  the  coming  winter  must  now  occupy  our  attention. 
And  we  ask  each  member  to  come  to  the  annual  meeting  in 
October  prepared  to  offer  a suggestion  or  give  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  work  and  entertainment  for  profit  or  pleasure, 
though  indeed  the  words  should  almost  be  synonymous,  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  are  surely  profitable  to  busy  people. 

Of  course  our  first  energies  must  be  concentrated  on  the 
Fair  for  the  Sick  Relief  Association,  for  we  greatly  want  to 
attain  the  five  thousand  dollar  mark  that  we  may  be  ready  for 
any  emergency.  And  we  yet  have  quite  a hill  to  climb 
before  we  reach  it. 

Miss  McCrae,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  is  ready  to 
receive  any  contributions.  Original  ideas  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  money-making  attractions  which  would  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  Fair  will  be  welcomed. 
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Special  courses  in  Social  Service.  To  the  already  admirable 
course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School  for  Social  Workers 
in  Boston,  maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, we  see  in  the  Prospectus  for  1912--13  the  mention  of 
two  additional  courses  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
nurses  ; one  calls  the  attention  of  graduate  nurses  who  wish 
to  do  visiting,  public  health  or  industrial  nursing,  but  who 
cannot  take  the  full  first  year  of  the  school  to  an  eight  months’ 
course,  made  up  of  work  in  the  school  and  of  field  work  under 
the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  of  Boston.  The 
fee  for  this  special  course  is  sixty  dollars,  payable  at  Simmons 
College,  one-half  on  registration  in  September,  and  one-half 
about  February  i. 

The  other,  relative  to  Medical  Social  Service,  is  included 
in  the  advanced  year  “which  is  chiefly  to  complete  prepara- 
tion for  Social  Service  for  hospitals,  dispensaries,  anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies,  etc.” 

The  practical  work  will  be  done  in  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  Dispensary  or  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

The  lecture-conferences  and  other  class  work  will  be  con- 
ducted by  physicians  and  social  workers  active  in  medical  so- 
cial service,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
Head  Worker,  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Nttrses  Association. 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  August  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the ’ Convention  held  in  Chicago  last  June. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
Annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  and  heard  a brief 
summary  of  the  proceedings  will  realize  something  of  the 
interest  and  inspiration  attaching  to  the  doings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

We  hope  every  member  of  our  Alumnae  is  already  a sub- 
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scriber  to  the  Journal,  but  if  not,  let  her  at  least  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  August  number  and  read  carefully  all  it  contains. 


The  Fifteenth  Internatio7ial  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy to  take  place  in  Washington,  September  23-28,  will  be 
the  first  to  be  held  beyond  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  thirty-one  countries,  from  both 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  have  accepted  the  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  Congress.  Forty-four  of  the  States  of  our 
own  country  will  send  representatives. 

The  program  shows  the  following  subjects  to  be  discussed 
with  their  many  subdivisions  : 

Hygienic  Microbrology  and  Parasitology. 

Dietetic  Hygiene  and  Hygienic  Physiology. 

Hygiene  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

School  Hygiene. 

Industrial  and  Occupational  Hygiene, 

Control  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

State  and  Municipal  Hygiene. 

Hygiene  of  Traffic  and  Transportation. 

Military,  Naval  and  Tropical  Hygiene. 

Demography. 


ECHOES  FROM  COLOGNE. 

By  MARTHA  P.  PARKER,  Class  1890. 

We  left  Boston  June  29  by  S.  S.  Devonian  for  the  old 
world  ; a pleasant  uneventful  passage  across,  although  we 
did  see  a grim  old  iceberg  in  the  dim  distance,  at  least  so  it 
was  hinted  on  board  ship.  We  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  after 
a short  stay  in  England  went  on  to  Switzerland.  The  sail  up 
the  Rhine  with  its  historic  setting  and  natural  beauty  was 
most  enjoyable.  The  German  boats  are  so  clean  and  com- 
fortable and  officials  courteous.  We  passed  a night  at  the  old 
university  town  of  Bonn,  and  were  kept  awake  the  larger  part 
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of  the  night,  or  so  it  seemed,  by  the  singing  of  the  students 
in  the  beer  garden  adjoining  our  hotel ; another  night  we 
passed  at  “Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,” — a charming,  quaint 
old  town.  Then  on  to  the  grandeur  of  Switzerland  with  its 
snow-capped  mountains,  but  I must  hasten  on  to  the  “ Echoes,” 
for  which  you  are  all  listening ! 

My  nurse  friend  and  I left  our  party  Aug.  3d  and  travelled 
by  night  train.  A “sleeper”  on  the  Continent  is  no  more 
alluring  than  in  America!  — and  reached  Cologne  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  and  soon  wended  our  way  to  “ The  Giirzenich,” 
a most  attractive  German  building.  Everywhere  our  eyes 
met  attractive  large  posters  — “ Welt  bund — Kongress  des 
Welt  bundes  der  Krankenpflegerinnen  ” 1 (I  can  write  it  more 
glibly  than  I could  pronounce  it  I Hamlet  would  say  don  t 
inoiitJi  it  ” I am  sure  if  he  should  hear  me.  That  word  of 
nineteen  letters  is  only  Nurses.) 

We  found  the  large  room  filled  with  eager  women  all  intent 
on  getting  their  “cards”  to  the  different  points  of  attraction, 
and  many  points  there  were.  We  were  interested  to  see 
some  of  the  same  English  women  we  had  met  many  years 
previously  at  the  International  Congress  in  Buffalo — Mrs.  Bed- 
ford-Fenwick  and  Miss  Mollett.  We  missed  Miss  Stewart’s 
genial  face.  We  were  told  there  were  twenty-three  nation- 
alties  represented.  “Amerika  ” was  represented  by  forty 
nurses.  Many  of  the  nurses  on  the  other  side  wear  street  uni- 
forms— black,  blue  or  brown  ; the  black  predominating.  We 
were  given  badges— -the  German  colors,  red,  black  and  white 
with  the  letters  “I.  C.  N.”,  and  on  ours  “Amerika”  (I  am 
sure  I.  C.  N.  ought  to  have  been  I.  K.  N.  to  make  the  sym- 
phony complete.  Our  programs,  cards,  etc.,  were  enclosed 
in  a large  light  blue  envelope,  and  everywhere  we  would  see 
these  envelopes  under  the  arm  of  some  nurse  hurrying  along 
to  “ Kongress  ” — yes,  hurrying — we  were  always  hurrying 
somewhere ! 

When  we  learned  that  the  meetings  were  to  be  in  the  Ger- 
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man  language  we  were  quite  dismayed.  To  be  sure  we  had 
studied  German,  but  to  study  German  in  America  and  listen 
to  its  fluent  flow  in  the  Fatherland  are  two  entirely  different 
propositions  ! but  Sister  Agnes  Karll,  wonderfully  good  wo- 
man that  she  is,  is  a splendid  presiding  officer,  and  she  con- 
ducted the  meetings  so  ably  that  we  feel  we  lost  but  little 
— she  would  give  a free  translation  which  would  enable  us  to 
understand  much  of  what  had  been  said. 

Of  course  it  was  a great  treat  to  me  when  I heard  the  sil- 
very tones  of  our  own  Miss  Maxwell’s  voice  fall  upon  my  ears. 
The  official  welcome  was  delightful,  assisted  by  the  Kolner 
Manner — Gesang-Verein  (Cologne  Singing  Society),  a large 
chorus  of  men’s  voices.  That  the  Germans  are  lovers  of  mu- 
sic we  know,  and  that  they  sing  their  beautiful  songs  of  the 
Rhine  most  heartily  we  know,  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  grand  organ,  the  musical  program  was  beautiful.  The 
pageant  was  given  as  a series  of  beautiful  tableaux  represent- 
ing the  Progress  of  Nursing,  closing  with  The  Triumph  of 
Hygeia,  which  was  most  artistic. 

Among  the  courtesies  shown  us  was  a “Garden  open  air 
fete  in  the  Flora,”  to  honor  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Flora  is  a beautiful  “ Kursaal  ” with  garden  of  flowers, 
more  good  music,  and  delicious  refreshments.  The  music 
with  everything  gives  the  flavor  of  refinement  to  German  en- 
tertainment. Another  courtesy  was  a “ card  ” giving  free 
rides  on  the  Cologne  street  cars.  Then  there  was  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  for  every  day. 
Our  hotel  was  close  by,  and  as  I sat  at  breakfast  I looked  out 
upon  the  beautiful  West  front ; the  meagreness  of  a “ Conti- 
nental breakfast  ” was  forgotten  ! 

Our  day  down  the  Rhine  to  Kaisirswerth — shall  I ever  for- 
get it } On  the  steamer  “Albertus  Magnus” — big,  white  and 
clean,  many  tables  spread  with  snowy  linen  all  about  the  dif- 
ferent decks,  awaited  us  at  the  wharf  at  9 a.m.  Hundreds  of 
nurses  hurried  aboard  and  seated  themselves  at  the  tables. 
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A very  palatable  dinner  was  served  on  board.  The  day  was 
somewhat  chilly  and  sky  overcast,  but  the  singing  of  German 
songs  and  the  merry  company  made  the  time  short.  We 
found  Kaiserswerth  a model  settlement — a great  result  sure- 
ly from  Pastor  Fliedner’s  small  beginning.  We  saw  the 
early  home  of  this  good  man,  with  the  white  dove  bearing  the 
olive  leaf,  over  the  door.  We  wended  our  way  to  the  bury- 
ing ground  where  the  English  nurses  placed  a laurel  wreath 
upon  Frederika  Fliedn  s grave.  Every  slab  which  marks 
the  grave  of  a deaconess  has  on  it  a dove. 

The  room  which  Florence  Nightingale  occupied  was  taste- 
fully decorated  so  that  we  could  easily  recognize  it.  After  we 
had  been  conducted  through  all  the  extensive  grounds,  with 
the  hospital,  school  of  domestic  science,  home  for  aged  and 
worn  out  deaconesses,  the  farm  with  its  fat  and  sleek  stock, 
all  of  which  showed  German  thrift  and  cleanliness,  we  went  ! 
to  a large  hall  where  we  were  seated  at  long  tables  and  had 
coffee,  tea  and  cakes  served,  which  had  been  provided  by  the 
deaconesses.  The  children  of  the  settlement  entertained  us 
with  songs,  and  the  present  pastor  of  Kaiserswerth  addressed 
us,  also  one  of  the  older  deaconesses,  looking  so  sweet  in  her 
white  cap,  gave  us  a pleasant  account  of  a visit  she  made  to 
London  to  see  Florence  Nightingale,  so  that  with  so  many 
of  these  mild-faced,  mild-mannered  little  women  in  their  full 
dark  blue  gowns  and  snowy  white  caps  in  our  midst  we  felt 
the  atmosphere  of  “ye  olden  time.” 

The  day  was  most  satisfactory.  I will  not  speak  of  the 
papers  and  discussions,  excellent  though  they  were,  as  i 
you  will  have  those  in  your  Journal  of  Nursing;  but  the  j 
whole  “ Kongress  ” was  enjoyed  apparently  by  everybody.  | 
The  closing  of  the  meetings  was  interesting  and  pretty — j 
flowers  were  presented  Sister  Agnes  Karll  in  wonderful  pro-  : 
fusion.  While  flowers  are  lovely,  we  couldn’t  help  wishing 
the  gift  had  taken  the  form  of  a loving  cup  or  something 
which  would  have  been  more  lasting ; however,  I am  sure  the  • 
beautiful  memory  will  always  live  with  Sister  Agnes  Karll. 
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On  the  last  evening  there  was  the  “ Festival  banquet,  price 
10  marks,”  at  Hotel  Disch,  and  “A  Cold  Supper  at  the  Zo- 
ological Garden,  price  i m.  75  pfgs.”  We  knew  the  banquet 
would  be  grand,  but  there  was  our  desire  to  see  dear,  quaint 
Holland  with  its  beautiful  art  galleries — Rembrandt,  “ School 
of  Anatomy,”  and  “The  Night  Watch,”  beckoning  us  on, 
and  we  must  economize,  so  we  decided  on  the  “cold  supper.” 
We  found  it  very  good,  with  more  good  music  and  a predomi- 
nance of  German  nurses.  We  were  told,  however,  that  the 
banquet  was  fine,  the  “ gowns  beautiful,”  and  that  wit  and 
wisdom  flowed  freely.  The  invitation  to  California  for  1915 
was  read  and  accepted  with  enthusiasm. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  Cologne  meeting  will  be  produc- 
tive of  good  to  the  German  nurses,  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  Sister  Agnes  Karll. 


LABRADOR  TOMMY. 

A Sketch. 

By  HELEN  WOOD,  Class  1909. 

“ ’Morning,  Miss.  Shake  hands.”  And  out  from  what 
appears  to  be  a pile  of  blankets  on  a reclining  chair  stretches 
a thin  little  hand  and  arm  ; and  behind  it  bobs  up  in  turtle 
fashion  a little  head.  Tommy  is  awake,  and  the  line  dividing 
day  and  nighb  in  the  hospital  ward  is  passed. 

Does  the  picture  of  reclining  chairs  and  early  morning 
hand-shaking  give  the  reader  a picture  of  a hospital  ? But 
this  is  at  Battle  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  You  may 
be  accustomed  to  putting  up  extra  cots  occasionally  in  a large 
hospital  ward.  Or,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ad- 
mitting of  patients  to  a hospital,  you  will  know  it  is  some- 
times perfectly  possible  to  say:  “No,  we  can  take  no  more 

patients  for  a day  or  two — every  bed  is  full.”  But  the  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  different  when  the  weekly  mail  steamer 
reaches  the  Labrador  coast,  leaving  at  the  mission  hospital 
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people  who  have  come  miles  and  miles,  and  have  travelled 
many  days  that  the  doctor  might  make  them  well.  They 
must  be  taken  in  ; there  is  no  alternative.  Twenty-four  beds 
was  the  limit  of  our  capacity ; and  here  were  thirty-four  pa- 
tients. However,  it  was  not  so  hard  after  all.  The  wheel 
chairs  stretched  out  made  splendid  beds  for  the  smaller  pa- 
tients (although  it  did  not  work  quite  so  well  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  who  rolled  over  in  her  sleep, — but  there  were  no 
bones  broken,  and  the  chair  could  be  mended!);  the  broad 
window-seats  in  the  waiting  room  were  quite  spacious  enough 
for  the  fishermen  who  had  been  sleeping  all  summer  on  their 
schooner  bunks.  Of  course  there  is  always  room  on  the  floor 
when  there  are  blankets  enough  to  disguise  the  hardness  of 
wood  ; and  (the  fastidious  need  not  read)  the  dining  room 
tables  made  very  aristocratic  couches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  suggestion  of  an  operating  table  did  not  occur  to  the  pa- 
tients. 

Tommy  is  awake,  and  the  day  has  begun  ; for  the  world 
over,  the  day  begins  with  the  waking  of  six-year-olds.  No 
morning  sleepiness  for  him  ; once  his  eyes  open,  he  begins  to 
wriggle  himself  out  of  his  blankets.  What  cares  he  that  he 
has  slept  out  on  the  piazza  and  the  thermometer  is  still  only 
forty  ? To  be  awake  is  to  be  up ; and  he  announces  the  fact 
with  a hand-shake  for  the  nurse  (his  character  greeting  sev- 
eral times  a day)  and  the  remark  “ Shocking  cold  this  morn- 
ing, Miss.” 

Shocking  cold  it  is,  and  the  nurse  picks  up  the  youngster 
and  hurries  inside  to  dress  him.  Such  a little  lad  as  he  is  I 
You  would  think  him  hardly  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old,  a small  arm  full,  rather  frail  looking,  but  so  full  of  life, 
and  with  such  a merry  smile  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  belong 
to  this  hospital  atmosphere.  But  as  you  notice  the  hump  on 
his  back  and  see  the  dressing  that  has  to  be  changed  on  his 
hip,  you  understand  why  he  sleeps  on  the  ‘*T.  B.  Porch.” 

Tommy  is  the  victim  of  the  greatest  plague  of  the  Labra- 
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dor — tuberculosis ; and  you  soon  find  that  a tubercular  peri- 
tonitis is  also  added  to  his  list  of  troubles.  His  mother  dead 
of  the  disease,  his  step-mother  in  almost  the  last  stages,  the 
youngster  under-fed  and  lacking  even  ordinary  care  more  from 
ignorance  than  from  wilful  neglect — truly  a hopeless  picture. 
And  yet  this  side  of  it  you  forget  as  you  watch  him  through 
the  day,  for  there  is  not  a merrier  lad  in  the  hospital.  First, 
he  follows  the  doctor  on  his  morning  rounds  as  grave  and  con- 
cerned as  a first-year  medical  student.  That  performance  is 
scarcely  over  and  the  doctor  gone  than  Tommy  is  making  his 
own  rounds,  treating  each  patient  with  a hand-shake  and  a 
smile.  Sometimes  he  is  in  a very  serious  mood — sometimes 
so  brimful  of  fun  that  he  must  needs  stop  once  in  a while, 
and  like  a little  old  man  put  his  hands  on  his  sides,  throw 
back  his  head,  and  laugh  until  the  contagion  has  spread  around 
the  ward.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  music  comes  from  the 
graphaphone  down  stairs,  and  the  rest  of  the  visit  becomes 
a queer  rhythmic  dance  as  the  little  body  sways  back  and 
forth  keeping  time  to  it.  So  through  the  day  the  boy  is  ev- 
erywhere, although  seldom  in  the  way.  If  there  is  a lull  in 
the  ward  and  Tommy  is  not  in  evidence,  you  know  what  to 
expect — a little  figure  rolled  up  in  itself  and  huddled  in  a 
corner.  You  pick  it  up  and  a teary  voice  from  the  midst  of 
it  whispers,  “ Oh  my.  Oh  my,  its  me  leg.  It  bears  a cruel 
pain  to-day.  Miss.” 

Thus  the  days  go  on,  and  Tommy  makes  fewer  and  fewer 
visits  around  the  ward.  Instead  of  his  quaint  little  dances 
we  hear  the  droning  of  a weird  northern  song,  sung  in  a child- 
ish treble,  coming  in  from  the  balcony  where  the  wheel-chair 
has  given  place  to  a permanent  bed.  But  the  smile  is  still 
there,  and  the  eyes  that  peep  out  from  under  the  flopping  fore- 
lock of  the  true  Labradorian,  although  a bit  wistful,  are  still 
merry ; and  the  little  hand  still  stretches  out  its  welcoming 
hand-shake. 

Yes,  Tommy  is  the  victim  of  the  curse  of  Labrador.  The 
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question  is  often  asked,  “Why  should  this  disease  exist  where 
there  are  no  heated,  crowded  communities,  where  there  is 
fresh  air  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  ” ? It  exists  and  thrives 
as  the  result  of  superstition  and  ignorance : and  the  fighting 
of  it  through  medical  and  educational  lines,  the  teaching  peo- 
ple the  care  of  their  bodies,  the  kind  of  food  they  should  eat 
(in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  obtain  it),  the  importance  of 
letting  out-door  air  into  the  houses,  and  the  care  of  those  al- 
ready afifiicted  with  tuberculosis  ; — this  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est phase  of  the  work  Dr.  Grenfell  and  his  staff  of  helpers  are 
doing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  SHIPWRECK. 

By  FRANCES  C.  LADD,  Class  1911. 

In  describing  my  experience  in  the  disaster  to  the  S.S. 
City  of  Rockland,  I can  only  tell  of  things  as  they  happened 
to  me,  and  try  to  convey,  in  some  degree,  my  feelings  upon 
that  dreadful  night. 

I was  returning  from  Bath,  to  Boston,  with  my  sister  Bessie, 
aged  fifteen,  and  a friend  of  her  age.  We  had  spent  a pleasant 
evening,  sailing  down  the  Kennebec,  and  retired  to  our  room 
shortly  after  passing  Sequin  Light-house.  At  five  minutes 
before  twelve  (as  I learned  later)  we  were  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  a crash  which  we  seemed  to  feel,  rather  than 
hear. 

The  whole  vessel  seemed  to  tremble,  as  a wounded,  fright- 
ened animal  might  do,  pause  for  a moment,  and  then  as  the 
engines  resumed  their  sway,  move  forward  for  a short  space 
of  time. 

I arose,  and  dressed  hastily,  intending  to  go  on  deck,  and 
discover  the  extent  of  the  damage  done ; assuring  my  two 
charges  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  as 
we  were  in  the  path  of  steamers  bound  out  from,  and  into 
Boston  Harbor.  Upon  opening  the  door  of  our  room,  how- 
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ever,  I found  the  utmost  ^confusion.  Members  of  the  crew 
were  in  the  corridors,  instructing  passengers  to  put  on  life 
preservers,  and  assisting,  those,  who,  from  nervousness  or  ig- 
norance of  their  adjustment,  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
I immediately  returned  to  the  girls,  whom  I must  praise  for 
their  courage,  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves  throughout  the  trying  experience.  They  dressed 
as  calmly  as  though  in  their  rooms  at  home,  and  we  went  to 
the  upper  deck,  as  instructed,' confident  (that  the  worst  was 
■over, -and  the  damage  not  as  serious  as  wC'  feared  at  first. 

When  we  reached  there,  we.  found  the  passengers  had  been 
ordered  to  the  boats — women  and  children  first, — and  one  boat 
had  already  put  off ; the  second  one  seemed  nearly  filled  ; so 
with  my  little  ^companions,  I placed . myself  beside  the  next 
one. 

As- we  stood  there  we  saw  the  second  boat  lowered,  slowly 
at  first,  and  then,  suddenly,  the  stern  rope  was  either  released, 
or  snapped,  and  the  passengers  precipitated  into  the  water. 
It  was  a sight,  not  conducive  to  confidence,  but  as  the  steamer 
was  listing,  and  we  had  no  knowledge  of  what  we  had  struck, 
•or  that  the  Collier  was  standing  by,  we  entered  the  boat,  and 
were  lowered  away.  By  fending  the  boat  from  the  steamer’s 
•side,  with  oars  and  hands,  we  reached  the  water  safely.,  but  the 
waves  washed  us  under  the  lower  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  in 
pushing  off  we  passed  beneath  an  exhaust  pipe  which  filled 
the  boat  a third  full  at  least,  before  we  escaped  it. 

At  this  point  occurred  the  first  touch  of  humor  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  male  passengers  were  ordered  to  bail  the  boat,  and 
a few  did  so ; but  one  sat  placidly  grasping  a suit-case  in  one 
hand  and  a bag  in  the  other,  and  failed  to  respond  Upon 
I being  requested  a second  time,  he  said,  What  will  I bail 
I with  “ Your  hat,”  he  was  told.  He  took  it  off,  looked  at 
j it  lovingly,  and  exclaimed,  “ What ! my  good  hat } ” 

He  found  it  unnecessary  to  use  it,  however,  as  the  next 
^moment  the  boat  dropped  from  under  us,  leaving  us  flounder- 
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ing  in  the  water  ; and  the  hat  together  with  the  bags  and  their 
contents  found  a permanent  resting  place. 

One  of  the  occupants  of  the  boat,  who  was  a member  of 
the  crew  of  the  Rockland,  managed  to  grasp  the  boat,  as  it 
came  to  view,  bottom  up,  and  hold  it  from  drifting,  until  the 
passengers  succeeded  in  getting  a firm  hold  upon  it. 

At  first,  as  I found  myself  in  the  water,  I thought  to  keep 
my  little  party  together  by  grasping  the  girls  by  their  sweaters  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  made  a possible  refuge,  I told  the 
girls  to  swim  for  it,  giving  each  a little  push  in  her  direction  ; 
and  trusting  to  their  knowledge  of  swimming  to  carry  them 
that  far.  Bessie  reached  it  safely,  but  her  friend,  Agnes, 
struck  off  at  an  angle,  unseen  by  any  of  us  in  the  fog,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a life-boat  which  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
fate  of  ours.  As  I swam  to  the  overturned  boat,  I mistook  a 
head  in  the  water  for  that  of  our  little  friend,  only  to  find  as 
we  clung  there,  that  she  alone  was  missing,  and  to  picture 
and  dread  the  story  I would  have  to  tell  her  parents  when  we 
reached  home. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  but  was  in  reality 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  a life-boat  loomed  in  sight  pulling 
toward  us,  and  with  more  or  less  difficulty  we  were  hauled 
aboard,  rowed  to  the  Collier,  and  climbed,  were  boosted,  or 
carried  to  her  deck.  As  soon  as  I had  rolled  my  sister  in 
warm  blankets  and  seen  her  safely  in  a berth,  I set  forth  in 
search  of  Agnes,  whom  I finally  found  safe  in  a room  where 
she  had  been  stowed  upon  her  arrival  on  the  other  life-boat. 

At  this  time  I forgot  my  training  for  a few  minutes,  and 
just  acted  the  woman,  tired  and  unnerved. 

There  was  little  time  for  that,  however,  for  in  the  conversa- 
tion about  me,  I heard  of  those  who  needed  care,  and  as  there 
was  no  doctor,  I volunteered  to  do  what  I could. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  steward,  proved  an  able  worker,  and  to- 
gether we  dressed  lacerations,  washing  them  clean  with  pure 
soapy  water,  applying  arnica,  the  only  available  antiseptic. 
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and  bandaging  with  torn  bed  linen  ; one  passenger  had  an 
injury  to  the  knee,  not  apparently  to  the  bone  or  joint,  but 
rather  to  the  ligament,  and  that  I treated  as  Dr.  Green  taught 
us  in  the  M.G.H.  by  immobilization. 

After  I had  done  what  I could  for  those  who  required  as- 
sistance, I stood,  a cold,  wet,  weary  watcher  of  the  dawning 
morrow,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been  much 
worse,  and  wakened  to  the  knowledge  that  the  world  is  full 
of  good  people,  ready  to  help,  forgetful  of  self  and  brave  in 
danger. 

About  daylight  the  Belfast,  which  plies  between  Bangor,Me. 
and  Boston,  came  in  sight,  and  we  were  all  transferred  to  her. 

Here  everything  was  done  for  our  comfort,  the  passengers 
willingly  vacating  their  rooms  for  our  accommodation,  and 
coffee  was  served  to  all. 

Fortunately  the  news  of  the  accident  was  kept  from  the 
newspapers  until  after  the  Belfast  reached  Boston,  thus  pre- 
venting much  anxiety  to  the  relatives  of  those  on  board. 

It  was  a dreadful  experience,  and  one  which  I hope  I may 
never  be  called  upon  to  go  through  again. 

A few  days  rest  restored  our  nerves  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion, and  we  are  none  the  worse  for  our  deep  sea  bath. 

This  is  only  one  person’s  view  of  the  wreck  of  the  Rock- 
land, and  as  it  was  all  seen  from  one  side  of  the  boat.  It  veri- 
fies two  old  sayings  : 

“There  are  two  sides  to  all  stories,”  and  “All’s  well  that 
ends  well.” 


THE  FIRST  CAPITAL  OPERATION  UNDER  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  ETHER. 

By  DANIEL  DENISON  SLADE,  M.D. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  first  capital  opera- 
tion under  ether  appeared  in  Scribner  s Magazine,  October, 
1892,  as  one  of  a series  of  papers  entitled  “Historic  Mo- 
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ments.”  The  writer  himself  passed  away  in  1896.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  reprinting  it  almost  entire  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not*  have^seen  k or  were  not  interested  in 
such  things  twenty  years  ago. 

No  discovery  ever  came  upon  the^world  more  suddenly,  or 
more  completely  fitted  for  immediate  employment,  than  did 
that  of  surgical  anaesthesia.  Its  advent  was  heralded  by  no 
signals  which  gave  notice  oTthe  mighty  power  for  good  which 
it  was  destined  to  exert.  Its  presence,  after  the  first  few  suc- 
cessful demonstrations,  seemed  as  natural  as  the  sunlight, 
and  when  experience  had  made  more  fully  known  the,  laws 
which  govern  this<  condition,  its-  use  became  almost  imme- 
diately established  in  the  community  which  witnessed  its 
birth.  Those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  introduction  have 
mostly  passed  away,  and  a'  new  generation  has  since  come 
upon  the  scene,  as  ignorant  and  heedless  of  the  story  ofi  its 
origin  as  if  centuries  had  flown  by  instead  of  a few  decades. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  venture  even  upon  the  edge 
of  the  maelstrom  of  bitter  controversy  which,  lasting  for 
several  years,  finally  engulphed  within  its  fatal  embrace  the 
practical  discoverer  of  painless  surgery.  But  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  an  outline  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  civilized 
world  owes  this  inestimable  blessing,  which  it  now  so  un- 
wittingly enjoys,  and  who  must,  consequently,  form  the  centre 
of  the  group  which  is  to  be  called  up  from  the  realms  of  the 
past,  in  order  to  construct  a truthful  picture  of  that  historical 
scene  of  which  I was  an  eye-witness. 

W.  T.  G.  Morton  was  born  at  Chariton,  Mass.,  August 
7,  1819.  His  parents  were  of  respectable  Scotch  descent. 
He  received  a common  school  and  academic  education,  during 
which  period  of  his  life  he  resided  for  a short  time  in  the 
family  of  a physician,  where  he  acquired  a taste  for  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Being  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  own  ex- 
ertions for  support,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
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years,  and  came  to  Boston,  where  he  passed  a few  years  as 
salesman  and  clerk  in  the  book  trade.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  business,  and  urged  by  his  early  fondness  for  medical 
pursuits,  circumstances  induced  him  to  enter  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  other 
branches.  After  two  years  of  preparation  he  formed  a part- 
nership in  the  practice  of  dentistry  with  Horace  Wells,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  This  being  dissolved  in  1843,  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  resumed  his  business.  In  1844  he  entered 
his  name  as  a student  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  and  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  he  matriculated  at 
the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  thus  evincing  his 
determination  to  become'  thoroughly  educated  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  necessities  obliged  him,  however,  to  attend  dili- 
gently to  his  dental  business,  a circumstance  which  interfered 
seriously  with  his  studies. 

While  at  Hartford  he  discovered  a method  of  soldering  false 
teeth  to  a gold  plate,  but  requiring  for  its  advantageous  use 
the  removal  of  remaining  old  roots.  This  painful  process, 
not  demanded  by  other  dentists,  proved  a great  injury  to  his 
pecuniary  success.  Morton  directed  his  attention  therefore 
to  some  method  by  which  the  anguish  of  this  necessary  step 
might  be  overcome. 

Just  previous  to  1845  some  fortunate  experiments  had  been 
made  by  Horace  Wells,  the  former  partner  of  Morton,  in  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  agent  for  preventing  pain  in 
tooth  extraction.  But  a public  demonstration,  which  Wells 
gave  at  Boston,  having  completely  failed,  he  abandoned  his 
project,  and  even  his  occupation  as  a dentist.  This  partial 
success  of  Wells  stimulated  still  more  the  efforts  of  Morton 
toward  the  end  he  had  so  constantly  in  view. 

On  a certain  day  a lady  came  to  Morton’s  office  to  have  a 
very  sensitive  tooth  filled.  By  chance  he  applied  some  pre- 
pared chloric  ether,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  who  had  repeatedly  used  it  as  toothache  drops.  This 
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had  a benumbing  influence  upon  the  pain,  and  was,  in  fact,  so 
successful  that  he  was  induced  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  this  and  other  forms  of  ether.  One  of  his  students, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  also  informed  him  that  when  a 
scholar  at  an  academy  he  had  inhaled  sulphuric  ether  for 
amusement,  without  any  unpleasant  effects.  Thereupon 
Morton  was  led  to  experiment  upon  animals,  upon  himself, 
and  upon  his  assistants,  discovering  thereby  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  pure  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  in  place  of  the  crude 
commercial  article  usually  on  sale  by  druggists.  Finally,  a 
painful  tooth  was  pulled  by  Morton  from  a man,  under  the 
influence  of  its  inhalation,  without  the  least  suffering. 

As  the  mere  extraction  of  a tooth,  however,  would  not  be 
sufficient  proof  of  the  insensibility  to  pain  under  many  cir- 
cumstances, Morton  was  induced  to  call  upon  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  senior  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  to  ask  permission  for  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
experiment  in  a surgical  operation  with  a substance  which 
would  prevent  pain.  After  some  deliberation  this  request  was 
granted,  although  the  nature  of  the  agent  to  be  used  v/as  not 
at  that  time  made  known  to  Dr.  Warren. 

In  the  meantime  Morton  groped  his  way  with  various  de- 
vices for  the  convenient  administration  of  his  “ compound,” 
and  at  last  settled  upon  a glass  globe  with  two  necks,  in  one 
of  which  was  placed  a perforated  cork,  through  which  air 
was  admitted,  while  to  the  other  neck  was  attached  a tube, 
with  valves  which  opened  and  shut  during  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, and  through  which  the  patient  inhaled  the  vapor, 
given  off  from  a sponge  saturated  with  the  agent  and  held 
inside  the  globe. 

Morton,  in  a few  days,  received  a note  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  saying  that  he  would  offer  him  the  desired  opportu- 
nity to  test  his  discovery  at  the  hospital.  Accordingly,  on 
the  day  appointed,  he  went  to  the  hospital,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  several  medical  men  and  students,  he  gave  to  the 
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patient  — a young  man  with  a tumor  upon  the  neck  — his 
so-called  ‘^compound,”  by  means  of  the  apparatus  just  de- 
scribed. Although,  as  Dr.  Warren  subsequently  stated,  the 
anaesthesia  was  ^‘imperfect,”  still  the  patient  declared  that 
he  had  felt  no  pain  during  the  operation,  beyond  a certain 
disagreeable  sensation  as  if  the  part  had  been  scraped  with  a 
blunt  instrument.  This  was  the  first  case  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  with 
the  new  agent  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  a surgical  operation. 

Morton  was  asked  to  come  on  the  next  day  and  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  He  then  again  administered  the  preparation 
to  a female,  from  whose  shoulder  a large  fatty  tumor  was  re- 
moved by  Dr.  George  Hayward.  The  operation  was  not  a 
severe  one,  but  the  most  complete  insensibility  was  induced, 
and  although  long  incisions  were  made  in  the  skin,  the  patient 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  pain. 

After  these  first  trials  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital the  use  of  Morton’s  discovery  was  discontinued  at  that 
institution  for  several  weeks.  Nevertheless  the  discoverer 
himself  continued  to  employ  it  in  his  dental  practice,  not 
always  with  perfect  success,  however,  and  in  some  cases  even 
with  serious  consequences.  This  was  attributable  to  inex- 
perience, and  to  defective  means  of  application. 

The  temporary  discontinuance  of  Morton’s  agent  at  the 
hospital  was  due  to  various  reasons.  It  was  a secret  mixture  : 
moreover,  it  was  a patented  article  ; both  of  which  facts  un- 
fitted it  for  the  use  of  the  regular  practitioner.  Its  nature 
not  being  understood,  its  inhalation  might,  under  circum- 
stances not  yet  established,  be  followed  by  untoward,  and  even 
fatal  symptoms.  Professional  etiquette  and  rivalry  also 
played  no  small  part  in  the  withdrawal  of  its  use.  All  these 
objections,  however,  were  safely  tided  over.  Moreover,  Mor- 
ton had  at  last  undertaken  to  acquaint  the  hospital  surgeons, 
by  a letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Warren,  senior,  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  agent  used.  Thus,  all  obstacles  being  removed. 
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Morton  administered  his  anodyne  to  a patient  who  was  to 
undergo  an  ampution  at  the  thigh. 

At  this  point  attention  may  properly  be  called  to  the 
element  of  mystery  whieh  hung  over  the  early  days  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  material  which  produced  such  wonderful 
effects.  It  was  now  the  subject  of  general  popular  interest 
and  attention,  but  its  nature  had  not  been  made  known  to 
the  public,  or  even  to  the  medical  profession.  In  fact  there 
was  never  any  authoritative  announcement  that  the  new  dis- 
covery was  simply  sulphuric  ether.  It  gradually  became 
known  that  it  was  that  substance,  but  it  was  never  formally 
so  stated.  Its  administration  at  the  outset  was  condu-cted 
solely  by  Morton  himself,  who  endeavored,  by  the  admixture 
of  foreign  inert  elements,  such  as  fragrant  essences,  tinctures, 
etc.,  to  disguise  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  ether.  Thus,  in  this 
new  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  illiterate  should  have  looked  upon  him  as  a conjurer 
possessed  of  secret  powers,  or  as  the  one  might  have  been 
regarded  who  had  discovered  the  Fountain  of  Perpetual 
Youth,  so  ardently  and  fruitlessly  looked  for  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  his  followers. 

A few  words  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Its  existence  was  due  to  a few  public-spirited  and 
generous  citizens  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  i8n, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1821.  Charles 
Bulfinch,  to  whom  the  city  of  Boston  owes  the  -construction 
of  many  of  its  finest  buildings,  was  the  architect.  It  is  con- 
structed of  hammered  granite,  and  consists  of  a main  building 
surmounted  by  a handsome  dome,  and  of  two  wings,  which 
were  extended  in  1846.  It  was  thus,  at  this  time,  the  largest 
and  most  dmportant  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England, 
and  the  most  complete  and  best  organized  in  the  country.  It 
had  acquired  a widespread  reputation,  not  only  owing  to  the 
prominent , position  of  its  medical  officers,  but  also  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which,  however, 
was  wholly  unofficial. 
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This  fine  building  stood  in  the  midst  of  a park-like  garden, 
with  noble  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  bay  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River.  On 
this  site  it  had  a well-arranged  bath-house,  with  facilities  for 
fresh-  and  salt-water  bathing.  Within  the  walls  of  the  hos- 
pital the  appointments  were  of  the  very  best.  Its  wide  and 
airy  halls,  its  stone  stairways,  the  scrupulously  clean  and  well 
waxed  floors  of  the  wards  and  private  rooms,  its  curtained 
beds,  and  every  article  of  furniture,  and,  above  all,  its  skilled 
nurses,  bespoke  an  attention  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  comfort  and  care  of  its  humblest  patient. 
The  dome  contained  a large  and  commodious  operating-theatre, 
to  become,  in  1846,  the  starting-point  of  a discovery  “which 
was  destined  to  go  around  the  world.” 

The  day  fixed  for  the  memorable  operation  which  was  to- 
add  to  the  fame  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was 
Saturday,  November  7,  1846,  at  eleven  o’clock.  News  of  the 
expected  event  had  been  noised  abroad,  not  only  among  the 
Harvard  medical  students,  and  the  medical  fraternity  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  vicinity,  but  also  among  those  of  other  professions 
who  would  be  interested  in  an  occasion  of  this  character ; so 
that  not  only  all  the  seats,  but  every  available  place  for  stand- 
ing, in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  operating-room,  was  crowded 
with  an  anxious  and  expectant  assembly,  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore the  appointed  time.  Spread  out  before  them,  and  occu- 
pying the  central  space,  just  in  front,  was  the  operating-table,, 
covered  with  linen  of  a snowy  whiteness,  rarely  seen  else- 
where, and  for  which  the  Hospital  was  noted.  On  the  left,, 
upon  a convenient  table,  also  protected  by  immaculate  linen,, 
were  all  the  instruments  and  paraphernalia  for  the  surgeon’s 
use ; while  in  the  back  of  the  room,  handsome  cases,  in  whicL 
artistically  arranged  surgical  articles  of  every  description,  and 
adapted  to  any  and  all  emergencies,  were  conspicuously  placed. 
In  one  corner,  in  an  erect  posture,  an  Egyptian  mummy,  with 
a scarabaeus  on  the  end  of  its  nose,  looked  calmly  down  upon, 
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the  first  scene  of  a new  epoch,  from  its  gayly  adorned,  wooden 
sarcophagus,  the  cover  of  which  had  been  removed.  In  close 
contiguity,  in  a glass  case  discreetly  veiled  by  curtains,  hung 
a human  skeleton,  whose  presence  could  only  be  conjectured 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  ghastly  chamber.  Hooks,  rings, 
and  pulleys  inserted  in  the  walls  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
dislocated  limbs  met  the  eye,  happily  for  suffering  humanity 
to  be  henceforth  and  forever  discarded. 

While  the  assembly  was  scanning  these  various  objects, 
gazing  upward  also  at  the  elegant  and  well-lighted  dome,  and 
taking  cognizance  of  every  trivial  incident,  as  is  customary 
with  impatient  crowds,  the  six  hospital  surgeons  entered  the 
room. 

First  and  foremost  among  these  was  the  senior  Warren. 
A man  rather  above  the  medium  height,  possessing  a thin, 
somewhat  stooping  form,  his  scanty  gray  hair  carefully  brushed 
away  from  the  high  forehead,  the  shaggy  eyebrows  overhang- 
ing dark  sparkling  eyes,  while  the  entire  expression  of  coun- 
tenance showed  determination  and  coolness.  In  manners 
somewhat  brusque  and  severe,  his  presence  was  commanding, 
and  his  word  was  law.  As  a surgeon  he  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  hold  the  first  rank,  a position  due  not  only  to 
his  unimpressionable  temperament,  but  also  to  his  long  and 
well-directed  education.  His  lectures  as  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery  in  Harvard  University  were  instructive, 
useful,  and  popular.  In  private  life  he  was  justly  esteemed 
for  his  social  and  public-spirited  qualities. 

By  his  side  was  Dr.  George  Hayward,  who  was  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School.  Rather  short  in 
stature  and  thick  set,  he  formed  a marked  contrast  to  his 
companion.  His  countenance  was  indicative  of  strong  good 
sense,  and  his  small,  deep  set,  twinkling  eyes  suggested  a 
certain  hon-homie  and  a most  amiable  disposition.  Having 
received  his  surgical  education  mostly  in  the  English  and 
French  schools,  his  lectures  were  interesting,  and  contained 
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frequent  allusions  to  his  former  instructors.  Although  not  a 
brilliant  operator,  his  hand  was  guided  by  excellent  judgment. 

The  round,  full-faced  man,  with  neatly  trimmed  side-whiskers 
and  hair  cut  short,  was  Dr.  S.  D.  Townsend.  He  was  for- 
merly a naval  surgeon.  This  gave  him  a methodical  manner 
of  dress  and  bearing  which  easily  distinguished  him  from  his 
confreres.  His  experience  as  hospital  surgeon  had  been  large 
and  varied.  For  his  skill  as  an  operator,  his  kindness  of  heart, 
and  his  unbending  uniformity  of  character,  he  was  much  ad- 
mired both  by  the  patients  and  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Parkman,  who  completed  the  group  of  surgeons,  had  been 
recently  appointed  upon  the  surgical  staff.  The  first  had  al- 
ready become  eminent  as  a surgeon  and  practitioner,  and  in 
the  former  capacity  had  shown  that  the  mantle  of  the  father 
had  fallen  upon  the  son.  Always  scrupulously  particular  as 
to  the  style  and  quality  of  his  dress,  even  his  great  attention 
to  these  matters  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  which  at  this  time  were  onerous.  Slender, 
and  even  frail  in  form,  he  was  erect  and  dignified  in  his  bear- 
ing, while  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  a certain  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  of  genuine  sincerity.  His  amiability 
and  pleasing  manners  had  made  him  a great  favorite  with 
both  sexes. 

The  other  two  gentlemen  were  both  tall  and  dignified  in 
person,  and  might  well  be  termed  handsome.  They  had  both 
entered  upon  a career  in  their  native  city  which  promised  ex- 
cellent advantages  to  themselves,  to  their  profession,  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  particular,  had  already 
shown  great  executive  ability,  and  in  his  dexterity  and  skill 
as  an  operator  reminded  me  of  the  most  famous  surgeons  of 
Europe. 

These  gentlemen,  after  their  entrance,  were  soon  grouped 
together  and  earnestly  engaged  in  a low-spoken  conversation 
upon  a subject  to  which  their  attention  had  been  evidently 
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called  before  entrance.  Suddenly,  Dr.  Bigelow  left  the  room, 
and  after  a few  minutes  reappeared,  held  a brief  but  animated 
colloquy  with  Drs.  Warren,  senior,  and  Hayward,  and  again 
left.  In  explanation,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Bigelow  was 
acting  as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  expected  experi- 
ment, about  which  it  was  apparent,  even  to  the  spectators, 
that  there  was  some  obstacle ; and  it  was  not  until  the  very 
last  moment  that  all  scruples  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
were  overcome,  and  the  services  of  Morton,  who  was  waiting 
in  another  part  of  the  hospital,  and  the  use  of  his  compound, 
were  determined  upon. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  advanced,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Morton,  read  from  its  contents. 
The  reading  of  this  letter  added  to  the  interest  of  the  lis- 
tener, but  by  no  means  explained  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  its  presentation,  or  its  connection  with  the  subject  which 
had  been  the  source  of  such  earnest  conversation  between  the 
surgeons ; and  no  intimation  was  given  to  the  audience  by 
Dr.  Warren  as  to  the  nature  of  the  preparation  which  was  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  impending  operation 
painless. 

And  now  the  moment  had  fully  arrived.  Scarcely  had  the 
tall  clock  on  the  hospital  stairway  rung  out  the  hour  of  eleven, 
when  the  side-door  of  the  operating-theatre  was  widely  opened, 
and  the  stretcher,  upon  which  was  laid  a pale  and  emaciated 
girl  of  nineteen  years,  was  carefully  borne  in  by  the  united 
strength  of  two  faithful  wardtenders,  and  attended  by  the  two 
house-surgeons,  Drs.  C.  F.  Heywood  and  Alfred  Lambert,  the 
bright  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  white  sheet  which  otherwise  enveloped  her  entire  form. 

Alice  Mohan  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  Two  months 
before  her  entrance,  while  walking  on  the  ice,  she  had  fallen 
and  struck  upon  her  right  knee.  She  experienced  consider- 
able pain  at  the  time,  which,  was  soon  after  followed  by  en- 
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largement  and  sensitiveness  of  the  joint,  with  increased  suf- 
fering on  motion  of  the  limb.  On  her  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital an  examination  of  the  joint  revealed  considerable  swell- 
ing and  distinct  fluctuation  at  the  side  and  below  the  knee- 
pan,  as  also  much  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  She  was 
placed  in  bed  and  ordered  to  maintain  perfect  rest  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  while  various  forms  of  local  treatment  were 
adopted.  Thus  she  continued  for  weeks  and  months,  at  times 
comparatively  free  from  pain,  and  again  in  much  suffering. 
Gradually,  however,  in  spite  of  all  measures  suggested,  hectic 
and  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  knee-joint  having  evidently  become  greatly 
disorganized,  her  attending  surgeons  determined  to  amputate 
the  limb. 

Such  was  the  patient  who  was  to  undergo  the  first  capital 
operation  under  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  was  to  an- 
nihilate forever  afterward  the  agonies  of  surgery. 

As  all  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  scene  before  them, 
Dr.  George  Hayward  stepped  forward  and  remarked  that, 
with  the  advice  of  the  other  surgeons,  he  should  allow  Mr. 
Morton  to  administer  an  article  by  inhalation  to  the  patient 
upon  whom  he  was  about  to  operate,  which  it  was  allegep 
would  prevent  any  pain  from  being  felt. 

Thereupon,  Morton,  a man  of  commanding  figure  and  ap- 
pearance, very  erect,  and  dressed,  as  he  usually  was,  in  a 
stylish  fashion  peculiar  to  himself,  consisting  of  a blue  frock 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  a large  and  elegant  scarf  which  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  open  front  of  the  waistcoat,  “gater” 
trowsers,  etc.,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  the  instrument  al- 
ready described,  came  in  from  an  adjacent  room,  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  operating-table,  spoke  a few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  patient  and  instructed  her  in  the  method  of  in- 
haling. The  curiosity  on  the  part  of  all  present  was  intense. 
The  stillness  was  oppressive,  broken  only  by  the  hurried  re- 
spiration and  occasional  sob  of  the  patient.  Grouped  about 
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Morton,  standing  as  the  central  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
operating-table,  were  the  surgical  and  medical  officers  of  the 
institution,  as  also  the  attendants,  all  as  intent  upon  the  un- 
usual scene  before  them  as  were  the  most  untried  spectators 
in  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre. 

In  three  minutes  the  patient  was  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  preparation,  as  shoyvn  by  the  complete  muscu- 
lar relaxation,  the  drooping  eyelids,  the  immobile  pupil,  and 
the  death-like  insensibility  to  external  impressions.  Morton 
now  informing  Dr.  Hayward  that  his  patient  was  ready,  the 
assistants  drew  her  body  down  upon  the  table,  so  that  the 
lower  limbs  projected  beyond  its  edge,  the  right  one  being 
duly  supported.  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  compressed  the  femor- 
al artery,  at  the  groin.  Dr.  Hayward,  grasping  the  soft  parts 
o-f  the  front  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  bring  them  well  out  from 
the  bone,  pushed  the  long  amputating  knife  through  the  flesh 
from  the  outside,  transfixing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  thigh, 
and  cutting  outward,  formed  an  anterior  flap.  This  being 
slightly  lifted  up  by  his  assistant,  he  then  carried  the  knife 
in  the  same  direction  which  it  first  took,  but  behind  the  bone, 
and  again  cutting  outward,  formed  the  second  flap  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  The  two  flaps  were  then  re- 
tracted by  one  of  the  surgeons  while  the  bone  was  sawed.  A 
slight  unevenness  of  the  bone  remaining,  was  made  smooth 
by  the  bone-forceps.  The  principal  artery  was  then  secured 
by  ligature,  and  four  others  were  placed  upon  bleeding  points. 
The  loss  of  blood  was  very  small.  A compress,  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  retained  in  place  by  a few  turns  of  a roller 
bandage  over  the  stump,  was  the  only  dressing  applied.  The 
amputation  occupied  less  than  two  minutes,  not  including 
the  time  consumed  in  tying  the  arteries.  Dr.  Hayward  said 
afterward  that  he  performed  the  operation  rapidly,  as  he  feared 
the  insensibility  might  pass  off,  and  that  there  were  no  means 
of  continuing  it  as  long  as  it  might  be  desirable. 

During  the  operation  the  patient  remained  in  the  most 
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profound  sleep,  evincing  not  the  slightest  sensibility  to  pain 
until  the  tightening  of  the  last  ligature,  when  she  uttered  a 
groan,  and  then  soon  returned  to  partial  consciousness.  She 
was  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  her  limb,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded of  the  fact. 

The  operation  completed,  and  even  before  the  removal  of 
the  patient  from  the  room,  the  profound  stillness  and  sus- 
pense which  had  hung  over  all  present,  was  broken  by  loud 
murmurs  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  success  which  had 
been  attained.  Morton  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  was 
regarded  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  might  have  been 
awakened  had  an  angel  suddenly  appeared,  bearing  waters 
from  “the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion,”  which  having  been 
administered  to  the  suffering  invalid,  had  produced  the  effects 
witnessed. 

As  the  long  procession  passed  out  and  down  the  hospital 
stairways,  everyone  was  earnestly  engaged  in  discussing  the 
events  of  the  passed  hour.  The  nature  of  the  anodyne  and 
its  discoverer,  the  success  of  the  operation  under  its  influence, 
the  operator,  the  patient,  the  cause  of  the  long  and  mysterious 
discussion  among  the  surgeons — each  of  these  topics  came 
in  for  its  due  share  of  attention.  However  much  they  may 
have  differed  on  minor  points,  it  was  conceded  that  this  was 
a demonstration  which,  from  its  magnitude,  would  carry  to 
the  scientific  world  a conviction,  not  merely  of  a possibility, 
but  of  the  certainty,  safety,  and  the  completeness  of  the  insen- 
sibility capable  of  being  produced  during  the  severest  surgical 
procedures.  And  with  this  conviction  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  the  witnesses  of  the  scene  which  I have  imperfectly 
described,  separated  to  their  various  avocations,  little  realiz- 
ing then  the  value  of  the  gift  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and 
which  can  hardly  now,  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

A glance  at  the  hospital  records  of  that  date  informs  me 
that,  after  the  patient  was  brought  down  and  placed  in  her 
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bed,  she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  knee  and  foot  which 
had  been  removed,  but  that  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
she  revived,  talked  very  pleasantly,  and  asked  for  some  tea, 
which  was  given  her.  From  this  period  her  recovery  was 
rapid.  Her  wound  healed  readily,  her  general  health  improved, 
and,  on  December  twenty-second,  she  was  discharged  “well.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  operation  in  which  the 
attempt  to  administer  sulphuric  ether  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  was  not  considered  by  the  operator  a com- 
plete success.  This  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of 
anaesthesia  has,  however,  been  made  the  subject  of  a large 
painting,  executed  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hinckley,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Illidge  has  given  up  her  position  at  the 
Gilbert  Addison  Hospital,  Gloucester,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  to  work  with  Miss 
Riordan,  who  recently  took  the  Administration  Course  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  Miss  Helen  M.  Claire  is  gaining  in 
health  and  strength.  She  is  much  missed  at  the  hospital. 


Miss  Annie  L.  Clark  (1898)  is  engaged  in  Medical  Social 
Service  in  connection  with  the  Union  Hospital,  Fall  River, 
and  is  enjoying  her  work. 

Miss  Helen  Stockton  sailed  September  first  for  Canton, 
China,  where  she  will  take  up  missionary  work  in  the  David 
Gregg  Hospital. 

Miss  M.  V.  O’Reilly  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Carlisle  are  travel- 
ling abroad  with  patients. 
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Miss  Fanny  Pickup  has  been  taking  Miss  Scott’s  place  at 
Waverley  during  her  vacation. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Burlingham  is  leaving  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  to  take  the  position  of  first  assistant  to  Dr.  Howard 
in  the  new  Peter  Brigham  Hospital  in  process  of  erection. 
We  wish  him  all  success,  but  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him. 


Miss  Anna  C.  Moody  (1892),  who  has  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  months,  is  at  present  at  the  New  England  Sani- 
tarium, Melrose,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  her  friends  who 
have  time  to  call  upon  her. 

Miss  Annie  Smith  has  returned  from  abroad  after  a delight- 
ful sojourn  in  Europe. 

Miss  Katherine  Sullivan  has  accepted  a position  at  the 
Hotchkis  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Miss  Harriet  Calkins,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Ward  B, 
leaves  the  hospital,  in  September,  for  several  months  of 
needed  rest. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hallberg,  who  has  made  a fine  convalescence 
after  an  appendectomy,  will  assume  Miss  Calkins’  position  in 
Ward  B. 


Miss  Josephine  Macdonald  is  in  charge  of  Ward  E,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Pollard  has  accepted  the  vacancy  on  the  Super- 
vising Staff. 


Miss  Mary  J.  McKay  has  accepted  the  position  of  Instruc- 
tor at  the  Holyoke  Hospital. 
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Miss  Augusta  Robertson  has  gone  to  i6  Beach  Avenue, 
Juniper  Point,  Salem,  Mass. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Pearson  has  resigned  her  position  at  Saint 
Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford,  and  is  taking  a long  rest  be- 
fore beginning  new  work. 

Miss  Frances  Ladd,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  a flying 
visit  to  the  hospital  August  fifth.  She  told  us  a little  about 
her  thrilling  experience  on  the  City  of  Rockland,  which  was 
wrecked  on  its  way  to  Boston. 

Miss  Mary  Ard  MacKenzie  (1901)  has  been  made  President 
of  the  Canadian  Nurses’  National  Association. 


Miss  Jessie  L.  Brown,  1905,  who  is  taking  a course  in  obstet- 
rics at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  a private  hos- 
pital, of  which  Dr.  Owen  Copp  is  Superintendent,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  organize  a first-class  training  school.  Miss  Brown 
will  be  much  missed  by  her  friends  in  the  Massachusetts 
General,  but  best  wishes  for  her  happiness  and  success  follow 
her  into  her  new  work. 


Miss  Ethel  Doherty  spent  a week-end  at  the  hospital  in 
August.  She  is  looking  well  and  happy,  and  she  says  that 
she  and  her  assistants  have  been  most  cordially  received  in 
Holyoke,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  enjoying  their  new 
work. 


Miss  McCrae,  Miss  Scott,  and  Miss  Clark,  the  matron, 
spent  theii*  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks,  at  Clark’s  Farm,  and 
have  returned  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  delights  they  have 
enjoyed. 
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A wave  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  struck  the  Charles  Street 
Home  nurses  to  such  an  extent  in  July  that,  assisted  by  Miss 
Peden  and  others  in  the  school,  they  gave  a “Benefit,”  in  the 
O.  P.  D.,  July  27th,  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  between  the 
“Sick  Relief  Fund”  and  the  purchase  fund  of  the  Charles 
Street  piano.  Tickets  were  only  twenty-five  cents,  and  pa- 
tronage was  generous.  The  programme  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  audience  with  close  and  appreciative  attention  from 
start  to  finish.  Candy  was  ‘sold  and  refreshments  served 
during  a short  intermission,  and  the  net  proceeds  were  ^97.00. 
Deducting  expenses,  there  were  $36.00  for  the  piano,  and 
$48.00  for  the  Relief  Fund. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

CONCERT,  JULY  30,  1912. 

Programme. 


I. 

Address 

. . . Miss  Parsons. 

2. 

Piano  Solo 

“ Hamblin. 

3- 

Recitation 

. . . “ Gaynor. 

4- 

Song 

“ Howe. 

5- 

Chorus. 

Intermission. 

Refreshments  and  Sale  of  Candy. 

6. 

Reading 

Miss  Holton. 

7- 

Piano  Solo 

“ Howard. 

8. 

Song 

“ Mulville. 

9- 

Recitation 

“ Bentley. 

10. 

Chorus. 

Miss  Mabel  Craig  and  Miss  Mysie  Macdonald  have  gone  to 
the  Holyoke  Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  assist  Miss  Doherty 
in  her  work  as  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School. 


Cupid  has  been  playing  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  training 
school.  Two  popular  and  promising  pupils,  namely.  Miss 
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Ethel  E.  Goss  and,  Miss  Hanjiah  M.  Sykes,  have  both  with- 
drawn; Miss  Sykes  to.  go  to  Englaad,  where  she  is  to  be 
married,  and  Miss  Goss  to,  go  home,  also,  to  be  married  in 
August  to  Dr.  Sims,  a nerve  specialist  who  practices  in  the 
American  Colony  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Miss  Goss  met  Dr. 
Sims  when  she  was  studying  music  in,  Berlin.  Both  young 
ladies  have  the  cordials  good  wishes  of  their  friends  in  the 
school. 


Miss  Melissa  Cook,  1912,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Melrose  Hospital  in  place  of  Miss  Alma 
Grant  who  has  gone  to  the  Quincy  Hospital. 

Miss  Belle  McC.  Lumsden,  class  1892,  is^  enjoying  her  du- 
ties at  the  Pawtucket  Hospital,  where  she  is  doing  social  ser- 
vice work. 


In  July  a Tether  ball  contest  was  held  in  the  Thayer  yard 
between  Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth  and  Miss  Mulville,  ad- 
mission 15  cents  to  the  steps  and  10  cents  to  the  grass  ; pro- 
ceeds to  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Fair.  In  spite  of 
Miss  Mulville’s  gallant  opposition  the  victory  fell  to  Miss 
Hollingsworth.  Proceeds  amounted  to.  seven,  dollars. 

Miss  Phoebe  L.  Carson,  of  the  Elliot  Hospital,  who  re- 
cently took  the  course  in  Institutional  Management,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Bronson  Hospital,  Kalamazoo. 


Miss  Blanche  Thayer,  class  1879,  position 

of  Superintendent  of  the  Quincy  Hospital  for  many  years,  has 
now  resigned,  and  Miss  Alma  Grant,  class  1904,  will  take  her 
place  and  assume  the  duties  in  September. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Keyes  (Alice  K.  Howard,  class  1893,)  from 
Zululand,  Africa,  paid  a visit  to  the  hospital  in  August. 
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Mrs.  George  Emery  (Wilhelmina  Inch,  class  of  1895,)  paid 
a brief  visit  to  the  hospital  in  July, 

Mrs.  Charles  Chandler  (Sarah  Cowling,  class  1878,)  called 
at  the  hospital  in  June  and  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
changes  and  improvements  since  the  period  of  her  training. 

Miss  Leona  E.  Forsyth,  class  1910,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  the  Children’’s  Hospitah 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Caroline  B.  Plants 
class  1912,  to  Rev.  William  T.  McGann  of  Chicago  Universi- 
ty and  Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  has  accepted  a position  as  instructor  at 
the^  Peter  Brigham  Hospital,  and  is  to  assume  her  duties 
October  ist. 


Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth  has  now  left  the  hospital  and 
intends  taking  up  private  nursing  this  winter. 


Dr.  Katherine  L.  Storm,  who  several  years  ago  patented 
the  Storm  Binder,  has  recently  obtained  patents  in  England 
and  Canada  on  this  supporter,  also  another  patent  in  the 
United  States  for  improvements  that  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  extended  requirements  for  a high  belt  for  floating  kidney- 
ptosis,  etc.,  with  a minimum  of  pressure,  heat  and  weight 
across  the  back  of  the  patient. 


MARRIED. 

On  August  14th,  at  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  Florence 
Gilmor  Hibbard,  class  1908,  to  William  Hutchinson  Morrow. 

On  September  2nd,  in  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  Alice  Louise 
Keany,  class  1910,  to  Edward  Henry  Bryant, 
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DOCTOR  MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  great  pleasure  of  nurses, 
both  graduates  and  pupils,  to  listen  to  an  annual  lecture  on 
abdominal  surgery,  by  Dr.  Maurice  Howe  Richardson.  Dr. 
Richardson  always  made  the  nurses  realize  the  responsibility 
and  privileges  of  their  work  as  assistants,  and  his  attitude 
towards  them  has  always  been  one  of  cordial  and  loyal  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  a great  sorrow  that  we  shall  never  hear  him  again, 
for  Wednesday  night,  August  first,  after  a hard  day’s  work, 
he  quietly  passed  away  in  his  sleep.  The  funeral  was  held 
Saturday,  at  noon,  in  King’s  Chapel,  which  was  crowded  to  the 
doors  with  the  professional  and  other  friends  who  wished  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  possible  to  a splendid  man  and  surgeon. 


STATE  NURSES’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  As- 
sociation is  to  be  held  in  Pittsfield,  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
October.  Many  of  the  current  subjects  with  which  all  nurses 
should  be  conversant  will  probably  be  discussed. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  official  program,  but  feel  sure 
after  the  success  of  the  meeting  in  Springfield  that  all  who 
are  unable  to  or  for  any  reason  do  not  attend  will  miss  a great 
stimulus  to  their  winter’s  work. 

The  trip  to  that  part  of  the  country  is  in  itself  a delight, 
and  the  help  both  to  the  individual  as  well  as  the  “forward 
movement  ” derived  from  the  personal  and  social  contact, 
apart  from  the  public  meetings,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
“playing  together,”  is  more  than  can  well  be  estimated. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  date,  time,  trains, 
accommodation,  etc.,  apply  to  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  Central 
Directory,  636  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
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THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

If  I have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness; 

If  I have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face; 

If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies, 

Books  and  my  food  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain:  — 
Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake; 

Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 

Choose  Thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 

A piercing  pain,  a killing  sin. 

And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in  ! 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


A SCOTLAND  YARD  OF  MICROBES. 

Sir  Almroth  Wright  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London,  has 
organized  his  staff  as  the  detection  staff  of  a criminal  depart- 
ment is  organized.  He  has  just  written  a report  of  his  work. 

“ Having  found  the  central  abode  of  the  criminal  microbe,” 
says  Sir  Almroth,  “the  doctor  hands  over  the  administration 
of  capital  punishment  to  microbes  of  its  own  class.  By  inoc- 
ulating a patient  suffering  with  inflammation  with  a suitable 
number  of  dead  microbes  of  the  same  variety  as  those  found 
to  be  causing  the  inflammation,  the  natural  opponents  of  mi- 
crobe life  in  the  blood  are  stimulated  into  action  and  assist 
the  cure.” 

How  the  principles  of  Scotland  Yard  are  applied  at  St. 
Mary’s  may  be  best  learned  by  the  description  of  one  of  sev- 
eral hundred  cases  whose  history  is  given  in  the  report : 
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“There  is  a girl  now  in  our  wards  with  hip  disease  who 
had  been  much  troubled  by  neuralgia  of  long  standing.  Re- 
moval of  the  worst  teeth  did  not  suffice  to  cure  the  neuralgia, 
which  was  due,  we  supposed,  to  microbe  activity  in  other 
teeth  not  yet  so  grossly  decayed  as  to  warrant  their  removal. 
A microbe  obtained  from  inside  of  one  of  the  teeth  was  used 
for  the  preparation  of  a vaccine,  to  inoculation  of  which  the 
neuralgia  at  once  showed  itself  so  amenable  that  in  a weelk 
or  two  it  had  entirely  gone.” 

— Boston  Evenhig  Transcript. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  there  is  a case 
being  treated  on  the  same  lines  in  our  own  hospital  at  the 
present  time.  A lad  of  nineteen  suffering  from  ankylosis  of 
both  hips  of  some  nine  months  standing  was  admitted  to  the 
ward  in  August  He  was  found  to  have  very  bad  teeth,  for 
which  he  had  never  had  anything  done.  Eight  had  to  be  ex- 
tracted, A vaccine  was  prepared  from  the  secretion  obtained 
from  two  of  them,  and  the  boy  is  now  able  to  walk  without 
even  a stick.  Of  course  he  is  stiff  and  cannot  yet  walk  with 
ease.  He  is,  however,  having  exercises  and  improves  daily. 

— Editor. 


Talent  sees  opportunity,  ge’nius  creates  it,  but  only  patience 
and  labor  reap  its  most  perfect  reward. 


And  patience,  of  course,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  inaction. 
We  are  no  mere  spectators,  watching  a conflict  in  which 
others  are  engaged.  We  are  in  the  thick  of  it ; by  our  every 
word  and  act  we  must  help  or  hinder  the  good  cause.  We 
long  to  be  sure  that  we  are  helping.  It  is  this  which  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  be  patient.  We  want  to  see  ^me  good  re- 
sult for  our  effort.  We  can  ill  brook  the  slightest  delay. 
What  we  have  to  learn  is  to  be  willing  to  labor  and  to  wait, 
knowing  that  “in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.” 

AUTHUR  W.  ROBINSON. 
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Miss  McLeay  wishes  through  the  courtesy  of  “ the  Record  ” 
to  thank  Misses  Parsons,  McCrae  and  everyone  in  the  hospital 
for  their  kindness  to  her  while  recently  a patient  there. 

Her  nurses  were  'all  that  anyone  could  desire  and  their 
thorough  training  was  shown  in  their  faithful,  cheerful  and 
excellent  service. 


Tlie 
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STORM”  Binder  and  Abdominal  Supporter 

PATENTED  " — ■ 


Is  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Men,  Women,  Children  and  Babies 
Whalebone,  No  Rubber  Elastic,  Washable  as  Underwear,  Light,  Flexible,  Durable,  Comfortable 

, A srnCIAL  support  in  cases  of  prolapsed  kidney,  sto- 
mach, colon,  relaxed,  sacro-ilias  articulations,  and  hernia; 
a GENERAL  Supporter 
in  prej^nancy,  obesity 
and  general  relaxation  ; 
a lost-operative 
Binder  after  operation 
upon  the  kidney,  sto- 
mach, bladder, appendix 
and  pelvic  organs,  and 
after  plastic  operations 
and  in  conditions  of  irri- 
table bladder  to  support 
tlte  weiglit  of  the  vis- 
cera. 


Man’s  Belt— InguLtal  Hernia 

Woman’s  Belt— Side  Front  View  Modification 

ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  TESTIMONIALS  OF  PHYSICIANS  ON  REQUEST 

KATHERINE  L.  STORM,  M.D. 

I General  Mail  Ordep  filled  within  24  hours  1541  DinillOlKl  St.,  PIlUildelpIlla. 

; on  receipt  of  price 


JUST  TRY  HOOD’S  MILK. 

It  is  Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 

The  name  of  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons  is  so  well  known  to  the 
milk-consuming  public  that  it  needs  only  slight  introduction  here. 
It  has  made  its  own  way  because  it  stands  for  progress  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  dairy  industry. 

VVe  would  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Hood’s  Milk  has  a record  of  sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service 
without  a case  of  disease  having  been  traced  to  it. 

All  of  tlie  dairies  from  which  Hood’s  Milk  is  obtained  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  through  the  score 
card  system  as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

AH  of  Hood’s  Milk  is  examined  daily,  botli  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  in  their  own  laboratory  which  is  equipped  with 
every  facility  for  this  work  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a phy- 
sician. Thousands  of  analyses  are  made  yearly. 

All  employees  handling  Hood’s  Milk  are  examined  weekly  by 
physicians  for  their  perfect  health,  and  are  furnished  clean  white 
suits  and  caps  daily. 

Health  officers  and.  sanitarians  are  now  agreed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  safe  milk  — Certified  and  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 
Hood’s  Milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes 
(Perfect  Pasteurization)  in  a white  tiled  room  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  immediately  drawn  into  sterilized  jars  and 
capped  without  the  use  of  hands.  An  epidemic  of  disease  has 
never  been  traced  to  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 

Testimony  of  milk  experts  throughout  the  world  has  shown 
that  these  sanitary  safeguards  are  essential  for  the  safeguarding  of 
milk  and  its  products  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and 
tliat  anyone  who  fails  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  business  is 
remiss  in  his  duties  to  his  customers.  That  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons 
are  leaders  for  clean  milk  is  shown  in  their  progressiveness  in  this 
respect  and  all  that  relates  to  a better  milk  supply. 

The  company  is  the  largest  independent  dairy  company  in  New 
England  and  has  no  affiliations  with  any  other  concern.  Their 
milk  is  cared  for,  handled  and  distributed  by  the  most  hygienic 
methods  known  to  modern  science. 

Their  business  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  because  people 
who  have  once  dealt  with  them  believe  that  no  milk  dealer  in  the 
United  States  supplying  a general  city  trade  takes  as  great  and 
efficient  precautions  as  they  do  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 

The  reputation  of  Hood’s  Milk  has  been  acquired  at  so  great 
an  expense  and  is  now  so  valuable  that  the  company  does  not  pro- 
pose that  it  be  lost  or  injured  by  any  lack  of  precaution  that  can 
be  taken.  Its  sole  aim  is  that  Hood’s  Milk  shall  continue  to  be 
as  it  has  been  for  sixty-six  years  — Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 


(Jluarterig  MetoriJ 
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Hark!  Listen.  Don’t  you  hear  them — the  sleigh  bells.? 
Santa  Claus  is  on  the  way,  and  very  soon  you  will  hear  also 
the  patter  of  hoofs  of  his  tiny  reindeer.  It  is  a foolish  mod- 
ern idea  that  Santa  Claus  ever  even  thought  of  using  an  auto- 
mobile. His  sure  and  fleet-footed  reindeer  are  much  better. 
They  never  skid  or  puncture  tires  or  get  stalled.  The  dear 
old  Spirit  of  Christmas  is  not  dependent  on  anything  manu- 
factured by  human  hands.  He  always  gets  here  at  the  right 
time.  And  glad  we  all  are  to  welcome  him. 

If  you  watch  the  faces  as  you  go  about,  you  can  clearly  see 
who  hear  the  dainty  music  of  the  sleigh  bells,  the  soft  clatter 
of  the  reindeer  hoofs  and  the  musical  voice  of  their  jolly  driver, 
and  feel  his  influence.  Sometimes  they  do  not  quite  recog- 
nize the  sound  themselves,  and  only  know  they  feel  the  glad- 
ness in  the  air  all  about  them  and  are  anxious  that  everyone 
else  shall  be  happy  too. 
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Fair  for  the  Sick  Relief  Association.  The  Fair  is  over  and 
our  Sick  Relief  Association  the  richer  by  some  800  dollars. 
The  Sale  was  held  in  Trinity  Parish  Hill,  and  the  room  was 
in  such  demand  we  could  only  have  the  use  of  it  for  one  whole 
day  and  a few  hours  the  previous  evening.  However,  the 
helpers  worked  with  a will,  and  both  room  and  tables  were 
very  pretty  when  it  opened  at  10  o’clock  Wednesday  morning, 
Nov.  19.  There  were  many  very  pretty  and  also  very  useful 
things,  and  our  patrons  seemed  pleased  and  surprised  that 
the  prices  were  so  low.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  tables 
looked  nearly  empty.  The  candy  table  was  so  well  patronized 
that  nothing  remained.  A very  delicious  luncheon  was 
served  at  mid-day  and  supper  at  6,  five  o’clock  tea  coming 
between.  Much  praise  and  thanks  are  due  the  committee 
and  their  helpers.  It  was  a pleasure  to  meet  many  old  friends 
there,  and  to  feel  that  all  are  so  ready  to  help  when  occasion 
arises.  During  the  evening  all  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  Miss  Augusta  Robertson  and  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  greeting  her.  She  is  at  present  in  town  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  any  who  can  come  and  see  her. 


The  Amiual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnce  was  held  in  the  Thayer 
Library  on  October  29th. 

The  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  showed  pro- 
gress. 

Miss  Harrison  gave  a report  of  the  Convention  in  Chicago 
last  June,  to  which  she  had  been  delegate. 

Miss  Riley’s  Report  of  the  State  Nurses’  Association,  held 
in  Pittsfield,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

A letter  from  Miss  H.  P.  Friend  was  read,  suggesting  that 
the  Alumnae  offer  a prize  to  the  Senior  Class  for  the  best 
kept  note  book. 

This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  offer  as 
a prize  the  M.  G.  H.  pin. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Chapman  as  Business  Man- 
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ager  of  the  Quarterly  Record  was  accepted  with  great  regret 
and  a Committee  appointed  by  the  President  to  choose  some 
one  to  take  her  place. 

The  election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows  : 

Miss  Esther  Dart,  Presideiit,  Miss  C.  M.  Perry,  \st  Vice- 
President.  Miss  Irene  Mason,  2d  Vice  President.  Miss 
Lilian  Lovely,  Secretary.  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Treasme?. 
Miss  A.  McCrae,  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Auditors. 

An  amendment  to  Art.  XIV.  of  the  By-laws  was  proposed, 
viz.,  that  instead  of  the  words  “one  month’’,  “two  weeks” 
be  substituted.  This  was  referred  to  the  Constitution  Com- 
mittee. 


At  the  November  Alumnae  meeting  there  was  a fairly  good 
attendance.  Reports  of  committees  were  given  and  the  usual 
routine  business  transacted. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  read  a very  interesting  letter  from  Miss 
Helen  Stockton,  who  has  arrived  in  Canton  and  is  busy  study- 
ing the  Chinese  language.  Miss  Parsons  gave  a clear  state- 
ment of  the  changes  in  the  training  of  the  nurses  under  the 
present  system,  which  was  attentively  listened  to  by  every- 
one. She  also  spoke  of  Miss  Anna  Moody’s  continued  illness, 
and  a vote  of  sympathy  was  passed. 

Changes  in  the  Training  School.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a certain  number  of  pupils  to  have  some  experience 
in  mental  nursing  at  McLean  Hospital ; also  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  give  an  insight  into  social  ser- 
vice work,  as  conducted  in  our  Out-Patient  Department,  one 
nurse  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  district  nursing  and  a pupil  al- 
lowed a three-month  service  under  Miss  Cannon.  A very 
interesting  course  has  been  outlined. 

It  was  voted  at  the  last  Training  School  Committee  meet- 
ing to  start  a non-payment  system  and  to  furnish  uniforms  and 
text-books  to  pupils  in  place  of  the  monthly  allowance  that 
has  been  given  for  that  purpose. 
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Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  has,  with  her  habitual  generous  in- 
terest in  the  School,  offered  to  provide  some  scholarships  and 
to  give  the  graduates  the  school  pin. 

The  probationers  will  be  required  to  make  a deposit  of  $40 
on  entrance,  and  this  sum  will  be  refunded  at  the  completion 
of  the  course. 


A CHRISTMAS  IN  GOTTINGEN. 

Bv  ANNIE  H.  SMITH. 

Class  1895. 

Christmas  came  on  Monday,  but  our  festivities  began 
Saturday  night  with  a tree  in  the  Colony  rooms,  which  was 
participated  in  by  all  the  members  of  the  Ameiican  and 
British  Colonies,  about  forty-five  altogether.  The  glittering 
Christmas  tree  stood  just  beyond  the  folding  doors  in  the 
ladies’  room,  and  the  presents  done  up  in  packages  were  piled 
on  the  floor  underneath.  Soon  after  our  arrival  Mr.  Porter, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  American  Colony,  announced  that  he  had 
received  word  that  Santa  Claus  was  on  the  way,  and  the  lights 
were  turned  down,  and  we  all  sat  down,  some  on  chairs,  and 
some  on  the  floor,  awaiting  his  arrival.  Soon  we  heard  him 
rushing  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  ante-room,  and  he 
appeared  beside  the  tree,  the  veritable  German  Kris  Kringle, 
and  wished  us  all  a Merry  Christmas.  Previously  we  had 
been  invited  to  write  a letter  to  the  good  old  saint,  telling 
him  what  we  would  like  to  have  him  bring  us,  and  he  sur- 
prised us  by  producing  these  letters  and  reading  them  aloud 
before  each  gift  was  presented,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter 
they  elicited  were  good  to  hear.  After  the  presents  were 
distributed  refreshments  were  served,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers recited,  some  sang,  and  others  played  tricks,  and  we 
indulged  in  some  old  fashion  American  games  like  “Twirling 
the  Trencher,”  and  the  wee  sma’  hours  were  reached  before 
we  dispersed. 
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The  next  morning — Sunday — we  went  shopping,  for  that  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do  in  Germany.  The  stores  were  all 
open,  and  filled  with  people  making  their  last  Christmas  pur- 
chases, and  it  was  fun  to  watch  the  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  hurrying  along  the  streets  with  their  arms  laden  with 
packages,  wreaths,  holly,  and  mistletoe,  which  grows  won- 
drously  beautiful  there.  The  flower  shops  are  perfectly  fas- 
cinating, and  were  filled  with  the  flowers  and  plants  we 
usually  see  at  Easter  time  at  the  Boston  florists,  and  so  rea- 
sonable in  price  it  was  a temptation  to  buy  everything  in 
sight.  The  Fahrmarkt,”  in  front  of  the  “ Rathaus,”  was  a 
most  interesting  sight.  The  space  in  front  of  the  building 
was  filled  with  booths,  where  they  had  for  sale  all  kinds  of 
Christmas  tree  decorations  in  the  shape  of  tinsel  ornaments, 
paper  flowers,  very  real  and  artistic ; toys,  baskets,  etc.  The 
fronts  of  the  booths  were  open,  the  sides  and  backs  being 
protected  by  sailcloth,  and  many  of  them  heated  by  means  of 
a kerosene  lamp  ; and  the  figures  of  the  women  wrapped  in 
shawls,  and  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  sitting  or  standing 
in  the  lights  and  shadows  thrown  by  these  lighted  lamps, 
made  weird  and  wonderful  pictures.  The  sidewalks  around 
the  Rathaus  were  filled  with  fir  trees,  big,  medium  and  small, 
for' no  German  family,  however  poor,  considers  Christmas 
complete  without  a tree. 

The  true  Christmas  spirit  pervaded  everywhere.  No  one 
ever  enters  a store  in  Germany  unless  intending  to  buy,  for 
the  clerks  are  highly  offended  if  they  are  made  to  show  goods 
and  no  purchase  is  made.  When  leaving  the  store  the  pur- 
chaser and  clerk  bid  one  another  “adieu,”  and,  by  the  way, 
this  French  word  “ adieu,”  given  the  German  pronunciation, 
is  used  much  more  than  “ aufwiedersehen.”  After  our  shop- 
ping expedition  we  were  ready  for  the  excellent  goose  dinner, 
with  all  the  fixings,  which  our  good  German  hostess  had  pre- 
pared for  us.  During  the  afternoon  I assisted  her  in  decor- 
ating our  Christmas  tree.  It  was  planted  in  a square  piece 
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of  board,  and  trimmed  with  ornaments  and  sugar  cookies  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  tied  on  with  strings,  and  the  candles  were 
yellow  and  white,  the  true  Hannov^erian  colors.  The  candles 
came  in  one  long  piece  twisted  like  a spiral  spring,  which 
had  to  be  heated  before  a fire  and  cut  into  the  desired  lengths, 
and  we  had  a great  time  getting  those  Candles  on  the  tree. 
When  the  decorations  were  complete  we  lifted  the  tree  to 
the  centre  of  the  dining-room  table,  and  covered  the  board 
with  fir  boughs.  On  all  German  Christmas  trees  they  have 
what  is  called  the  “spitze,”  a much-prized  decoration  of  one 
sort  or  another,  which  is  perhaps  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  which  is  placed  on  the  very  tip-top  of 
the  tree.  After  our  work  was  finished  we  locked  the  dining- 
room door,  and  went  to  five-o’clock  service  at  the  “ Johannes 
Kirche.”  I expected  to  find  the  interior  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  very  plain  and  bare,  but  the  altar  reminded  me  of 
a Roman  Catholic  church  with  its  crucifix  and  lighted  candles. 
On  either  side  of  the  altar  was  a tall  symmetrical  Christmas 
tree  decorated  with  white  paper  lilies  and  pink  and  red  paper 
roses,  and  multitudes  of  white  candles,  which  a man  lighted 
by  means  of  a burning  taper  on  the  end  of  a long  pole,  a very 
interesting  proceeding  to  watch.  The  church  was  crowded, 
and  the  playing  of  the  organ  and  the  singing  by  the  children 
was  exquisite,  and  when  they  rendered  “ Stille  Nacht,  Heilige 
Nacht,”  a feeling  of  homesickness  overcame  me.  The  preacher 
wore  a gown  ; and  as  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  sit  down, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  he  would  walk  into  a side  room 
and  stay  while  the  congregation  was  singing,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  last  verse  would  walk  in  again  and  read  the  lesson. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  from  a pulpit,  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  church. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  Frau  Kuhfuss  locked  herself 
in  the  dining-room,  and  soon  we  heard  singing  and  the  ringing 
of  a bell,  which  was  our  summons  to  the  Christmas  tree.  It 
is  a custom  in  Germany  to  have  the  table  in  front  of  a sofa. 
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and  when  one  makes  a call  it  is  a great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
sit  on  the  sofa,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sit  on  the  sofa  beside  our  good  German  frau.  It  is  not  always 
a comfortable  position,  for  one  has  to  sit  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  sofa  in  order  to  reach  the  table.  There  were  seven  of 
us  in  this  party,  all  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  our 
hostess.  The  room  was  darkened,  the  only  light  being  that 
shed  by  the  many  candles  on  the  tree ; the  presents  were 
piled  by  our  plates,  which  were  filled  with  nuts,  fruits  and 
candy,  surmounted  by  the  inevitable  ‘^Marzipan”  pig,  the 
emblem  of  good  luck,  each  place  designated  by  a card  with 
our  name  written  on  it.  One  does  not  know  what  a really, 
truly  Christmas  tree  is  until  one  sees  it  in  Germany.  After 
the  opening  of  the  presents  we  extinguished  the  candles,  and 
adjourned  to  another  room,  where  we  had  supper,  and  Frau 
Kuhfuss  entertained  us  with  fairy  stories  told  in  the  German 
language,  which  seemed  to  add  zest  to  them.  Just  as  my 
cousin  and  I were  getting  into  bed  the  church  bells  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight,  and  we  wished  one  another  a Merry 
Christmas. 

Christmas  Day  our  landlady  spent  with  friends,  and  we 
Americans  got  our  own  dinner,  and  such  fun  as  it  was ! At 
four  o’clock  all  the  members  of  the  American  and  British 
Colonies  were  invited  to  Frau  Rott’s  to  a German  “coffee.” 
And  an  “afternoon  tea”  or  “coffee”  in  Germany  is  quite  a 
different  affair  from  what  we  are  used  to.  We  were  wel- 
comed with  true  German  hospitality,  and  asked  to  remove  our 
wraps,  and  as  the  guests  assembled  Fraulein  Rott  showed 
each  man  a slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
the  lady  he  was  to  escort  to  supper.  We  all  sat  down  at 
tables,  and  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cakes  of  every  conceivable 
kind  and  variety  were  passed,  not  once,  but  again  and  again. 
Our  host  then  lighted  the  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree, 
which  stood  in  the  parlor,  and  all  the  guests  assembled  there. 
A bunch  of  beautiful  mistletoe  was  suspended  from  the  chan- 
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delier,  and  a stuffed  easy  chair  placed  invitingly  beneath, 
which  everyone  seemed  to  avoid  until  one  of  the  young  men 
from  the  other  room  came  in  and  sank  unconsciously  into  it ; 
but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  his  whereabouts! 
Fraulein  Rott  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  accompanied  by  her 
father  on  the  violin,  sang  in  a very  sweet  voice  several  German 
Christmas  songs,  and  the  room,  lighted  only  by  the  candles  on 
the  tree,  made  an  effective  scene.  After  the  singing,  glasses 
filled  with  punch  were  passed  and  our  hostess  proposed  a 
toast,  in  German  of  course,  and  we  all  stood  up,  touched  glasses 
and  drank,  and  more  cake,  to  say  nothing  of  candy  and  fruits, 
was  passed  and  the  glasses  refilled  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  majority  of  the  guests  went  away  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  but  a certain  few  of  us  stayed  until  one  o’clock  and 
spent  the  time  eating  sandwiches  and  drinking  tea,  and  were 
entertained  by  our  host,  who  is  quite  a ventriloquist  and 
knows  many  tricks.  As  a windup,  we  gathered  around  the 
piano  and  sang  college  songs,  and  strange  it  seemed  to  be 
singing  them  in  a German  home  in  Germany.  Tuesday  was 
“ Zvveite  Feintag,”  for  when  the  Germans  have  a holiday  they 
celebrate  the  day  before  and  the  day  after,  as  well  as  the  hol- 
iday itself,  and  during  this  time  all  work  is  suspended,  stores 
are  closed.  Bakers  are  forbidden  to  make  bread,  so  the  house- 
keepers have  to  lay  in  a supply  that  will  last  them  three  days, 
We  had  another  big  dinner  and  drank  to  the  health  of  one 
another  and  toasted  America  in  champagne,  and  arose  from 
the  table  just  in  time  to  get  ready  for  another  afternoon 
coffee  at  the  home  of  another  friend.  It  was  a strenuous 
week,  or  rather  two  weeks,  but  we  were  so  imbued  with  the 
true  German  Christmas  spirit  we  enjoyed  it,  and  I wish  it 
might  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  of  us  to  spend  at  least  one 
Christmas-tide  in  Germany,  the  land  of  Kris  Kringle  and 
fairy  tales. 
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Silent  night!  Holy  night! 

In  the  gloom  shines  a light, 
’Round  the  holy  mother  and  child. 
Gentle  Jesus,  in  slumber  mild 
Rest  in  heavenly  peace  ! 

Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
Shepherds  first  saw  the  light. 
Hosts  of  angels  singing  clear, 
Hallelujahs  far  and  near, 

Christ  the  Saviour  is  born  ! 

Silent  night!  holy  night! 

Son  of  God  — O how  bright 
Love  divine  in  Thy  smiling  face 
Shines  for  us,  a dawn  of  grace. 
Day-spring  from  on  high  ! 


THE  LAMBERT  TREATMENT  FOR  THE 
MORPHINE  HABIT. 

By  MARION  B.  DIBBLEE,  Class  1898. 

The  public  in  general  is  perhaps  not  fully  alive  to  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  important  habit-forming  drugs,  as  opium, 
cocaine,  and  the  dangerous  group  of  ‘‘hypnotics,”  trional,  ve- 
ronal, suphonal,  medinal,  etc. 

Every  class  pays  its  toll  in  victims.  A few  years  ago 
Miss  Jane  Addams  found  whole  groups  of  school  children 
hopelessly  addicted  to  the  cocaine  habit  (obtaining  it  readily 
from  street  venders)  , and  we  have  had  some  startling  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of  cocaine  and  morphine  in  our 
prisons  and  also  in  the  navy,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
greatest  menace  to  society  is  from  the  drug-taking  physician, 
nurse  and  pharmacist.  Women  are  in  the  minority  as  drug- 
taking addicts,  although  constitutionally  more  liable,  and  a 
physician’s  prescription  is  almost  always  responsible  for  the 
beginning. 
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The  condition  of  the  habitual  drug  taker  is  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  pitiable. ' He  forfeits  the  exalted  position 
of  an  efficient  worker,  he  ceases  “ to  make  good,”  becomes 
hopelessly  demoralized  and  untrustworthy,  is  a burden  to  him- 
self, and  often  a burden  and  sorrow  to  his  friends  and  society. 
Perhaps  the  only  kind  way  to  think  of  him  is  as  a type  of 
invalid.  The  loss  to  the  world  in  moral  usefulness  and  good 
is  incalculable. 

And  yet  the  importation  of  the  habit-forming  drugs  in- 
creases annually.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  near  future, 
we  will  have  more  stringent  far-reaching  and  uniform  laws  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  these  drugs  and  the  instruments  with 
which  to  use  them.  (Mr.  Charles  B.  Towns  records  the  fact 
that  “ ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who  have  come  to 
me  taking  morphine  or  other  alkoloids  of  opium  have  taken 
the  drug  hypodermically.  With  few  exceptions  I find  that 
the  first  knowledge  of  it  came  through  the  administration  of 
a hypodermic  by  a physician.”) 

This  goes  to  show  what  a grave  responsibility  rests  with 
those  persons  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensing of  habit-  forming  drugs. 

It  is  known  beyond  question  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
the  drug,  but  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  taken,  which 
creates  the  craving.  And  persons  who  take  codeine  or  heroin 
regularly  will  acquire  the  habit  just  as  easily  as  if  they  took 
morphine.  Herein  lies  the  great  danger  of  patent  medicines. 
Almost  without  exception  their  “curative”  powers  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  or  opium  they  contain.  These 
drugs  of  course  cure  nothing. 

The  most  harmful  of  all  the  habit-forming  drugs  is  cocaine. 
It  quickly  deteriorates  its  victim  and  often  leads  to  insanity. 
Opium  also  disintegrates  the  mind,  although  perhaps  not  to 
to  the  extent  alcohol  does.  The  opium  addict  suffers  intense- 
ly on  being  deprived  of  the  drug,  both  nervously  and  physi- 
cally. In  fact  any  drug  habit,  once  established,  cannot  be 
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terminated  without  keen  suffering,  and  it  is  a rare  exception 
that  anyone  is  cured  without  medical  help  of  the  most  thor- 
ough and  trustworthy  kind. 

At  present  there  are  few  hospitals  where  the  drug  habit  is 
scientifically  treated.  Mr.  Towns,  in  one  of  his  illuminat- 
ing magazine  articles,  divides  the  Sanatoria  into  three  great 
classes,  the  Forget-it  ” system,  the  “ Don’t-worry  ” system, 
and  the  “Brace  up”  system.  We  who  have  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  the  various  psycho-medical  treatments  can  appre- 
ciate the  humor  of  the  classification. 

The  condition  of  the  drug  user  is  physical  and  not  mental 
The  various  cures  by  a gradual  reduction  is  an  exceedingly 
slow  process,  and  the  final  stage  rarely  ever  reached.  The 
basis  of  restoration  to  health  is  the  absolute  elimination  of 
the  effects  of  the  drug.  A complete  physical  change  needs 
to  be  brought  about.  This  means  that  the  craving  will  be 
destroyed,  and  also  that  the  patient  will  be  freed  from  the 
physical  discomfort  of  withdrawal.  It  is  senseless  to  suppose 
that  the  effects  of  opium  will  be  eliminated  with  opium.  Apro- 
pos, at  the  International  Opium  Conference  held  in  China 
in  1907,  seventy-six  foreign,  opium  cures  were  analyzed  and 
found  to  contain  opium. 

Apparently  the  most  adaquate  treatment  of  the  drug  habit 
is  the  “Lambert  Treatment,”  sometimes  known  as  the 
“ Towns-Lambert  Treatment.”  Mr.  Towns  first  used  this 
treatment  in  China  about  1907,  very  successfully.  Subse- 
quently, Dr.  Alexander  Lambert  published  {The  Journal  of 
The  Ameiican  Medical  Association)  the  medical  formula  and 
all  the  details  of  the  treatment,  thus  placing  them  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  course  they  must 
be  administered  only  by  competent,  trustworthy  physicians 
who  thoroughly  understand  treatment. 

By  its  aid,  in  cases  of  opium,  morphine  or  cocaine  habit,  the 
desired  effect  is  usually  produced  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
For  alcohol,  the  periods  of  administering  the  eliminating 
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drugs  are  longer.  In  complex  cases  it  demonstrates  within 
two  weeks  whether  there  is  any  physical  disability  which 
renders  permanent  relief  from  the  habit  impossible.  There 
are  few  instances  among  the  appalling  number  of  victims 
where  it  is  used  legitimately,  i.  e.  to  alleviate  unbearable  pain. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Lambert’s  article:  — 

“Patient  is  given  five  C.C.  pills  (comp,  earth.)  and  five 
grains  blue  mass  ; six  hours  later  if  these  have  not  acted  free- 
ly they  are  followed  by  a saline.  After  several  free  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  from  these  carthartics,  patient  is  given, 
in  three  divided  doses,  at  one-half  hour  intervals,  two-thirds 
of  total  daily  twenty-four  hourly  dose  of  morphia  or  opium 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Observe  carefully  after 
second  dose  has  been  given,  as  the  amount  then  equals  four- 
ninths,  or  nearly  one-half,  the  total  twenty-four  hourly  dose, 
some  patients  cannot  take  more  than  this.  At  the  same  time 
with  the  morphia,  six  drops  of  belladonna  mixture  (tincture 
of  belladonna — 15% — 2 parts  ; fluid  extract  of  hyoscyamus  i 
part  ; fluid  extract  xanthoxylum  i part)  is  given  in  capsules 
(drops  do  not  mean  minims,  but  drops  from  an  ordinary  med- 
icine dropper  which  is  about  one-half  minim  dose)  every  hour 
for  six  hours.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  dosage  is  increased 
two  gtts.  every  six  hours  until  sixteen  drops  are  being  given, 
when  it  is  continued  at  this  dosage.  The  belladonna  is  con- 
tinued every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  hour  of  the  night 
continuously  throughout  the  treatment,  and  is  diminished  or 
discontinued  at  any  time  if  the  patient  shows  belladonna  symp- 
toms. It  is  begun  again  at  reduced  dosage  after  the  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  At  the  lOth  hour  after  the  initial  dose 
of  morphia  is  given,  the  patient  is  again  given  5 C.C.  pills  and 
5 grs.  blue  mass  ; if  they  do  not  act  in  six  or  eight  hours  a vigor- 
ous saline  is  given,  and,  when  they  have  acted  thoroughly,  a 
second  dose  of  morphia  is  given  which  is  usually  about  the 
i8th  hour;  this  dose  should  be  one-half  the  amount  given  at 
first  period,  i.e.  one  third  the  original  twenty-four  hourly 
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daily  dose  of  the  habitu4.  The  belladonna  mixture  is  contin- 
ued, and  ten  hours  after  the  second  dose  of  morphia  has  been 
given,  i.e.  about  the  28th  hour,  5 C.C.  pills  are  again  given  to 
5 grs.  blue  mass,  these  again  followed  by  a saline  in  seven  or 
eight  hours  if  necessary.  When  these  have  acted  thoroughly, 
at  about  the  36th  hour,  the  third  dose  of  morphia  is  given, 
which  is  one-half  the  dose  given  at  the  second  period,  and 
one-sixth  the  original  twenty-four  hourly  dose.  This  begins 
the  third  and  last  period,  and  is  usually  the  last  dose  of  mor- 
phine that  is  necessary.  Again,  ten  hours  after  this  third 
dose  of  morphine,  i.e.  about  the  forty-sixth  hour,  the  5 C.C. 
pills  and  5 grs.  blue  mass  are  given,  followed  in  seven  or  eight 
hours  by  a saline,  and  one  expects  at  this  time  to  see  the 
typical  bilious  green  stool  appear.  When  this  appears  after 
the  bowels  have  moved  thoroughly  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
the  third  dose  of  morphia,  i.e.  about  the  56th  hour,  2 oz.  of 
castor  oil  are  given  to  cleanse  the  intestinal  tract.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the  treatment  over  another 
period  before  the  typical  stool  is  observed.  During  the  last 
period  when  the  bowels  are  moving  from  the  C.C.  pills  and 
before  the  oil  is  given,  the  patients  have  their  most  uncom- 
fortable time.  Then  nervousness  and  discomfort  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  codeine,  which  may  be  given  hypodermi- 
cally in  5 gr.  doses  and  repeated  if  necessary,  or  some  form 
of  valerinates  may  help  them.  About  the  thirtieth  hour  the 
patient  should  be  stimulated  with  strychnia  or  digitalis,  or 
both.  After  they  are  off  their  drug,  the  tonics  that  do  them 
most  good  are  those  containing  some  form  of  phosphorous 
and  arsenic.  There  is  danger  of  overeating  and  thus  bringing 
back  all  their  withdrawal  symptoms,  due  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances. Sometimes,  about  the  36th  hour,  the  stool  appears 
clay  colored,  some  form  of  prepared  ox-gall  is  most  effective 
to  stimulate  further  biliary  secretions.  This  is  given  in  small 
doses  every  hour  for  5 or  6 doses.” 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  none  other  than  a properly 
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equipped  physician  should  undertake  the  administration  of 
this  treatment.  He  will  usually  be  assisted  by  two  trained 
nurses.  The  psychological  side  is  not  overlooked,  and  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  hygiene  of  diet,  rest  and  exercise,  in  fact 
to  everything  that  tends  to  help  the  patient  recuperate  and 
get  back  to  a normal  healthy  condition,  which  will  enable  him 
to  take  his  place  once  more  as  an  efficient  worker. 

In  regard  to  controlling  the  distribution  of  these  drugs, 
many  authorities  on  the  subject  think  that  the  Government 
should  be  the  first  distributor  and  the  physician  the  last,  the 
physician  being  made  responsible.  And  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  an  object  to  be  worked  for  is  uniform  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  hypodermic  syringes.  New  York  is 
the  only  state  with  such  a law.  In  1911  a law  was  passed 
there  limiting  the  sale  to  buyers  with  physicians’  prescrip- 
tions. This  law  is  practically  nullified  by  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  bought  at  almost  any  bargain  counter  in  all  the  border- 
ing states.  However,  similar  bills  are  being  prepared  for  the 
other  legislatures  and  also  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  a federal  act. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  physicians  will  prepare  themselves 
to  give  adequate  and  definite  medical  treatment  for  the  drug 
habit.  For  if  the  habitue  be  deprived  of  his  drug  and  not  of 
his  craving,  society  will  have  an  evermore  alarming  proposi- 
tion to  face.  Let  us  hope  that  much  of  the  human  wreckage 
may  be  retrieved  by  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment. 


THE  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

The  re-organization  of  the  Surgical  Staff  went  into  effect 
August  I,  1911.  Since  that  time  the  other  staffs  of  the  hos- 
pital have  been  re-organized  and  this  article  is  written  to  sup- 
plement the  one  which  appeared  in  the  September  issue,  191 1. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Division  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  consists  of : 

(1)  The  Medical  Department,  with  two  services  and  the 

subsidiary  Department,  Children’s  Medical. 

(2)  The  Surgical  Department  of  two  services  with  its  sub- 

sidiary Departments  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  G.  U. 
Surgery  and  Anaesthesia. 

(3)  The  Neurological  Department. 

(4)  The  Laryngological  Department. 

(5)  The  Dermatological  Department. 

(6)  The  Pathological  Department,  and  in  addition  the 

Aural,  Ophthalmic  and  Dental  Surgeons  and  rooms 
for  physical  therapy. 

All  the  services  are  organized  in  conformity  with  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  : 

I.  A Chief  of  Service  on  duty  continuously. 

II.  Two  Visiting  Physicians  or  Surgeons  each  on  duty  for 
six  months. 

III.  Two  or  more  Assistant  Physicians  or  Surgeons  and  as 
many  Assistants  to  Physicians  or  Surgeons  as  the 
department  may  require,  each  on  duty  for  six  months. 
The  organziation  of  the  Pathological  Department  is  differ- 
ent, and  has  the  following  officers  : 

1.  Director  of  Pathological  Laboratory. 

2.  Surgical  Pathologist. 

3.  Assistant  Pathologist. 

4.  Assistant  Surgical  Pathologist. 

5.  Chemist. 

6.  Various  Assistants. 

The  Aural,  Ophthalmic  and  Dental  Surgeons  and  the  rooms 
for  physical  therapy  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Executive  Committee. 

The  General  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber elected  from  their  own  number  by  the  Chiefs  of  Service 
of  the  Dermatological,  Neurological  and  Laryngological  De- 
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partments  and  Director  of  the  Pathological  Laboratory ; the 
other  members  are  the  two  Medical  Chiefs  of  Service  and 
the  two  Surgical  Chiefs  of  Service  and  the  Resident  Physician. 

“The  General  Executive  Committee  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  medical  and  surgical  affairs  of  the  hospital.” 

In  administrative  matters  the  Committee  is  advisory  to  the 
Resident  Physician  and  Trustees. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Executive  Committee  in  each 
case  consists  of  the  two  Chiefs  of  Service  and  the  Resident 
Physician,  and  has  charge  and  the  general  direction  of  its  par- 
ticular department. 

A brief  record  of  the  events  previous  to  the  re-organization 
of  the  Medical  Staff  may  be  of  interest  : 

Following  the  retirement  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz  on  account  of 
the  age  requirement,  on  Mar.  i,  1908,  and  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  E.  G.  Cutler  on  May  4,  1908,  new  visiting  physicians  were 
not  chosen,  but  the  West  Medical  Service  was  made  continu- 
ous, with  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  as  Chief  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot  as 
assistant.  The  East  Medical  service  continued  as  a rotating 
service,  with  Drs.  Gannett,  Vickery  and  Minot  as  Visiting 
Physicians. 

The  Children’s  Medical  Service  has  been  in  both  the  House 
and  Out-Patient  Departments  a part  of  the  Medical  Service, 
but  in  July,  1910,  this  was  made  a continuous  service  with  Dr. 
P'ritz  Talbot  as  chief.  The  present  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  the  Medical  Staff,  July  i,  1910,  and  approved  by  the  Trus- 
tees. Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  retired  June  i,  1912;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Gannett  resigned  July  7,  1911;  Dr.  J.  J.  Minot  resigned 
Feb.  23,  1912. 

The  duties  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Chiefs  of  Service 
and  Visiting  Physicians  are  quite  analogous,  for  the  Chiefs  of 
Service  have  general  direction  and  oversight  of  all  work  done 
on  their  sides,  and  the  visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
charge  of  the  routine  work  of  the  wards,  with  such  special 
work  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  their  Executive  Com- 
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mittee.  But  the  arrangement  of  work  for  the  Assistant  Vis- 
iting Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  different  in  that  the  Assist- 
ant Visiting  Surgeons  have  continuous  duty  in  the  House  for 
six  months  while  the  Assistant  Visiting  Physicians  have  six 
months  of  continuous  duty  but  spend  alternate  days  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department  and  on  the  remaining  days  devote 
their  time  to  special  work  in  the  wards  or  laboratories. 

The  division  of  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
extends  to  the  Out-Patient  Department,  so  that  every  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  is  a member  of  a service. 

The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  to  Out-Patients  have  duties  which  are  quite  anala- 
gous  to  each  other,  viz.  six  months  continuous  duty  in  the 
Out  Patient  Department. 

The  Medical  Staff  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows  : 

Chiefs  of  Service:  Dr.  Cabot,  Dr.  Edsall.  Visiting  Physi- 
cians : H.  F.  Vickery,  W.  H.  Smith,  F.  T.  Lord,  R.  I.  Lee. 
Assistant  Visiting  Physicians  : A.  K.  Stone,  H.  F.  Hewes, 
G.  S.  C.  Badger,  J.  B.  Hawes  2nd,  G.  C.  Shattuck,  L.  H.  New- 
burgh, C.  H.  Lawrence,  Jr.  Physicians  to  Out-Patients  : L.  G. 
Mead,  L.  M.  Spear,  T.  J.  Eastman. 

Dr.  Edsall  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  Medical  School  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  spent  two  years  in  hospital 
service  in  Pittsburg,  was  associate  at  the  William  Pepper 
Laboratory  from  1895  to  1905,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905  to  1907. 
Since  then  he  has  held  a professorship  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  Dr.  Edsall  has  also  spent  some  time  in 
study  abroad. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  article  for  the  issue  of  Sept.  1911 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Surgical  Service  : 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson  has  died. 

Dr.  Mumford  resigned  to  go  to  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanato- 
1 rium. 

Dr.  Homans  has  resigned  to  take  a position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Robinson  has  resigned  to  go  to  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanatorium. 

The  following  have  been  appointed.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Rich- 
ardson from  Assistant  to  Out-Patient  Surgeon.  Dr.  Risley, 
Assistant  Out-Patient  Surgeon. 

It  has  been  hoped  by  these  changes  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  services  to  accomplish  certain  desirable  ends  ; 
for  the  patients — to  give  them  better  treatment  through  con- 
tinuous service  and  specialization  ; for  the  staff  itself — to  give 
greater  proficiency  through  specialization  and  opportunity  for 
research  ; for  the  administration — through  closer  association  of 
the  clinical  and  administrative  departments  to  promote  greater 
efficiency,  economy  and  discipline ; for  the  community — 
through  a continuation  of  a large  staff  to  train  a considerable 
number  of  men  and  to  keep  a large  part  of  the  community  in- 
terested in  the  hospital,  and  also  to  give  the  community  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  better  service 
through  the  improved  opportunities  afforded  the  members  of 
the  staff. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Nurses  Association 
was  held  in  Pittsfield  on  October  19th  in  the  Banquet  Hall 
of  Hotel  Maplewood,  which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Plumb,  the  proprie- 
tor. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  nurses  were  present, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  State.  A short  session  was  held 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Training  Schools  before  the  general 
meeting,  at  which  problems  pertaining  to  the  work  of  training 
nurses  was  discussed.  The  general  meeting  was  called  to 
order  shortly  after  three  o’clock  by  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  who 
presided  in  her  usual  dignified  and  gracious  manner.  The 
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opening  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Warren  S.  Archibold,  and 
seemed  especially  impressive. 

Miss  Marcy,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, gave  a short  but  cordial  address  of  welcome  to  which 
Miss  Barker  of  the  New  England  Hospital  responded.  On 
nomination  of  Miss  Dart  as  Recording  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
Miss  Davis  took  occasion  to  commend  most  heartily  her  read- 
iness at  all  times  to  meet  any  emergency  and  render  consci- 
entiously any  service  she  was  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  meeting  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Palmer, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  and  Miss 
Mabel  T.  Boardman,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Association. 

Compulsory  registration  was  presented  in  an  able  manner 
by  Miss  Palmer.  She  stated  that  the  Regents  at  Albany 
were  most  emphatic  in  recommending  enforced  registration, 
and  gave  the  reasons  why  this  amendment  seemed  necessary 
and  wise.  She  urged  that  all  nurses  give  loyal  support  to 
their  State  Association  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  it  by  a 
large  membership.  She  referred  to  the  many  uses  to  which 
the  word  Nurse  is  applied,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
time  the  title  Nurse  would  be  protected  by  law. 

Miss  Boardman’s  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  also 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  She  gave  an  illuminating  view 
of  the  work  Miss  Delano  has  done  and  is  still  doing,  without 
recompense, — in  organizing  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service, 
— the  enrollment  at  present  numbers  more  than  3,000.  She 
told  with  satisfaction  of  the  splendid  manner  in  which  nurses 
reported  for  service  at  the  time  orders  came  from  the  War 
Department,  when  nurses  were  needed  at  Cherry  Valley  at 
the  time  of  the  mine  disaster  and  the  floods  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  and  read  a glowing  tribute  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  nurses  from  the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Board 
of  Health. 
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Miss  Charlotte  Perry  took  for  her  subject  “ Progress  in  the 
Profession  of  Nursing,”  showing  step  by  step  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  suggesting  plans  for  further  improvement 
of  training  schools. 

Miss  Jacobus  read  an  interesting  and  entertaining  paper 
on  District  Nursing  and  Social  Welfare  Work. 

Miss  Dart  gave  a report  of  plans  for  establishing  a Relief 
fund  to  be  called  The  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses  Association. 

Miss  Palmer  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  providing  some  way 
in  which  assistance  may  be  given  promptly  to  nurses  in  tem- 
porary distress. 

Miss  Barker  for  the  Superintendents  explained  plans  for 
organizing  a more  active  Superintendent’s  branch. 

Dr.  Laura  Hughes  reported  for  the  Legislation  Committee 
plans  for  proposed  amendment  to  the  Registration  bill. 

Miss  McCrae  reported  progress  in  arrangements  for  taking 
another  Census  of  the  Hospitals  in  Massachusetts. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  all  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a most  delicious  repast  was 
provided  by  the  propietor  of  the  Hotel,  and  a happy  social 
hour  closed  the  day. 


NURSING  IN  DR.  GRENFELL’S  COUNTRY. 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  one  of  our 
graduates  appeared  in  tlie  March  number  of  the  Trained  Nurse  for  1912.] 

Newfoundland,  March  3,  1912. 

For  the  first  time  since  leaving  home  I have  not  much  to 
do,  and  am  going  to  try  to  pay  up  some  of  my  bad  debts  of 
letter  writing. 

I was  alone  at  Battle  Harbor  for  a month  after  Dr.  Webster 
and  the  other  nurse  left.  Just  as  I was  about  to  close  the 
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hospital  for  the  winter  three  typhoids  came,  so  I had  to  stay 
on.  We  tried  cold  air  treatment  with  the  patients,  having 
them  by  open  windows,  and  it  worked  wonders,  so  that  no 
sponges  were  necessary.  Sometimes  we  had  to  shovel  out 
snowdrifts  from  under  the  beds  in  the  morning,  but  that  was 
good  fun.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  building  except  in  the 
kitchen.  When  the  last  boats  left  for  the  north  our  maids 
went  home,  and  for  three  weeks  I did  the  cooking,  and  what 
a good  time  I did  have,  making  things  that  I had  longed  for 
all  the  summer — doughnuts,  cookies,  pies,  bread  and  cinnamon 
loaf,  fruit  cake  and  anything  I happened  to  think  of.  As 
there  were  no  eggs  to  be  had,  I used  Bird’s  egg  powder,  a 
yellow  powder  of  which  one  heaping  teaspoonful  was  to  be 
counted  equal  to  one  egg  to  a pint  of  flour.  It  did  quite  well. 

The  typhoid  cases  were  all  from  one  family — Mary,  James 
and  Arthur.  When  they  began  to  get  better  I used  to  read 
them  fairy  stories,  and  the  boys  of  nineteen  and  twenty-one 
enjoyed  them  as  much  as  the  fourteen-year-old  sister.  The 
boy  of  twenty-one  proudly  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  Third 
Reader  and  recited  “Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb.”  Poor  boys, 
they  only  have  school  during  the  winter  about  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  It  does  seem  a pity  when  they  are  so  anxious 
to  learn.  One  of  the  boys  had  a slight  hemorrhage,  and  I 
was  quite  startled,  but  an  investigation  discovered  it  to  be 
from  hemorrhoids.  Otherwise  he  had  no  complications,  nor 
did  any  of  the  others,  the  temperature  not  going  above  ior.6°. 

The  last  week  I was  entirely  alone,  as  the  ward  maids  left, 
so  I put  the  patients  all  into  one  room  with  screens  between 
the  girl  and  the  boys.  I tied  a string  to  the  head  of  one  bed 
and  ran  it  through  the  window  and  across  into  my  room, 
where  I fastened  it  to  my  arm  at  night ; if  I was  needed  the 
slightest  pull  would  waken  me,  and  I would  pull  the  cord  in 
answer  to  let  them  know  I was  coming.  The  hardest  thing 
I had  to  do  was  to  get  up  at  4 a.m.  to  take  temperature,  pulse 
and  respiration,  and  breaking  through  a half  inch  of  ice  in 
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the  disinfectant  basin.  Dr.  Grieve  left  the  patients  almost 
entirely  to  my  care,  so  they  seemed  like  my  own  cases.  My, 
such  eaters  as  they  were  ! Every  two  hours  from  seven  in 
the  morning  to  eleven  at  night,  and  then  they  called  for  “a 
bit  of  loaf  and  lassy,”  or  “loaf  and  jam.” 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Greeley  were  fixing  up  an 
old  miner’s  hotel  for  a hospital,  covering  the  board  walls  in- 
side with  building  paper  during  their  spare  time  in  the  inter- 
vals of  having  to  go  on  long  trips  by  boat  to  see  patients.  I 
was  needed  there,  but  the  work  at  Battle  Harbor  seemed  more 
important,  so  I stayed  on  until  a telegram  came  saying  that  I 
must  start  at  once  on  the  next  boat,  which,  by  the  way,  went 
by  the  west  coast,  taking  seven  and  a half  days  to  reach  here. 
A boat  leaving  two  weeks  later  would  go  down  in  much  less 
time  by  the  eastern  coast.  After  being  out  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  we  had  a very  severe  storm,  and  were  obliged  to 
put  in  a port  for  the  night.  The  storm  was  terrible  and  we 
were  reported  lost,  and  our  steamer,  the  Home,  was  covered 
with  six  inches  of  ice.  My  trip  across  Newfoundland  was 
made  up  of  many  changes  and  many  funny  experiences,  but 
was  well  worth  while,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  When 
at  last  I was  safely  on  board  the  steamer  Prospero,  I found 
there  were  two  St.  Anthony  men  among  my  fellow  passengers. 
St.  Anthony  is  a mission  station,  open  all  the  year,  where 
Dr.  Grenfell  makes  his  headquarters  when  not  away  in  the 
States.  Dr.  Little,  of  Boston,  a Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital man,  has  charge  of  the  St.  Anthony  hospital,  and  one 
of  the  Battle  Harbor  nurses  went  there  for  the  winter.  They 
have  three  nurses  in  all. 

At  last  I reached  Pilley’s  Island,  but  when  we  arrived  it 
was  so  dark  that  I could  not  make  out  much  except  that  there 
were  lots  of  small  islands.  But  when  the  searchlight  was 
turned  on,  it  showed  the  mining  wharf  black  with  people,  and 
soon  Dr.  Webster  came  bounding  up  the  gangway.  The  way 
to  the  hospital  seemed  long  and  all  uphill,  but  it  was  really 
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only  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  At  the  hospital  placards  read- 
ing “Don’t  spit ; it  spreads  disease  ! ” were  posted  so  gener- 
ously on  doors  and  in  rooms  that  one  visitor  said  that  the 
place  should  be  called  “Don’t  Spit  Institute.”  Dr.  Greeley 
was  there  to  welcome  me,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
both  doctors  were  nearly  worn  out,  having  specialed  two  ter- 
ribly ill,  delirious  typhoid  cases  for  three  days  and  nights,  be- 
sides working  and  making  calls  between  times.  Dr.  Webster 
took  me  over  the  hospital,  which  on  the  outside  looks  like  an 
East  Boston  tenement,  but  is  quite  respectable  inside.  The 
hospital  beds  had  not  arrived,  but  a bed  from  Dr.  Greeley’s 
house  had  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  large  rooms.  The  two 
boys  were  upstairs  in  a small  room,  and  another  room  opposite 
! was  pointed  out  as  the  septic  room,  and  certainly  it  looked  it ! 

! A tub  of  disinfectant  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in 
I it  were  soaking  sheets  and  blue  overalls  and  green  shirts  with 
i yellow  patches.  The  stains  have  never  come  out  of  the  sheets, 
t and  we  only  own  four  ! 

j Dr.  Greeley  had  arranged  my  room  most  painstakingly,  and 
it  was  quite  comfortable.  In  the  morning  the  doctors  turned 
> over  the  care  of  the  typhoid  cases  to  me,  and  I got  into  a gown 
I and  proceeded  to  clean  them  up.  The  greatest  trouble  was 
: not  having  enough  linen  to  keep  them  clean,  but  under  the 
circumstances  they  looked  pretty  well. 

About  noon  we  operated  for  adenoids.  Next  day  we  oper- 
ated on  an  old  woman  who  had  a broken  arm,  and  removed 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  Three  days  later  we  did  a dissec- 
tion of  neck  for  carcinoma.  Dr.  Greeley  was  away,  and  Dr. 
Webster  was  also  called  away,  so  I was  left  there  alone.  I 
worked  forty  four  hours  on  the  stretch  before  the  doctors  re- 
turned. 

Things  boomed,  and  we  had  ten  patients,  our  beds  having 
•come.  We  were  more  than  working,  getting  up  any  time  of 
might  for  steamers,  and  the  doctors  waiting  around  from  three 
ito  four  hours  for  freight  after  taking  patients  up  to  the  hospi- 
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tal.  One  night  boat  came  at  eleven,  bringing  a man  with  a 
hand  lacerated  by  the  explosion  of  a gun,  and  it  was  half-past 
four  in  the  morning  when  we  got  to  bed. 

A second-year  nurse  from  the  Waltham  hospital,  on  her 
way  to  St.  Anthony,  had  to  stop  here  to  connect  with  the 
larger  steamers,  so,  as  she  was  not  imperatively  needed  at 
St.  Anthony,  Ur.  Greeley  got  her  to  stay  here.  Both  the 
doctors  knew  her  brothers,  so  she  felt  quite  at  home. 

When  the  boats  could  not  run  our  patients  dropped  off,  and 
lately  we  have  had  an  average  of  from  one  to  three. 

Dr.  Webster  gets  a call  about  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  is  gone  anywhere  from  one  to  four  days.  At  present  he 
is  on  a trip  in  the  northern  district,  being  gone  two  weeks 
and  making  a regular  round  of  the  small  hamlets. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Rachel  McEwan  has  left  the  Brockton  Hospital  to 
take  the  position  of  instructor  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New 
Bedford,  left  vacant  by  Miss  Sally  Johnson’s  appointment  to 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 


Miss  Lena  M.  Watt  (1895)  has  gone  West  to  Okotoks, 
Alberta,  for  rest  and  change. 


Miss  McKeen  has  gone  to  Hochelaga,  Alberta,  Canada, 
where  she  will  visit  her  sister,  and  possibly  take  up  her  pro- 
fession again  later. 

Miss  Mary  Rogers  (1899)  has  taken  the  position  of  assist- 
ant to  Miss  Booker  at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital. 


Miss  Margaret  Milner  and  Miss  Helen  Potter  have  had  a 
pleasant  holiday  trip  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  summer. 
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Miss  Kathleen  Shaw  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Bates  have  returned 
from  a very  happy  vacation  in  Great  Britain. 

Miss  Delia  Cushing  (191 1),  who  has  been  doing  private  work 
since  she  graduated,  has  returned  to  take  charge  of  a ward 
in  the  hospital. 


The  friends  of  Dr.  Donald  Gregg  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  his  marriage. 


Miss  Anna  C.  Moody  (1892)  has  left  the  New  England 
Sanitarium,  and  is  now  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Albert 
Comins,  6 Park  Avenue,  Wakefield.  Miss  Moody  is  still  in 
very  poor  health,  but  will  be  glad  to  see  her  friends  any  after- 
noon, and  can  be  reached  by  telephone  between  4 and  6 p.m. 
In  going  by  train  be  sure  to  get  off  at  Wakefield  Statio7i,  not 
at  Wakefield  Centre  or  Wakefield  Junction. 


Miss  Lucia  A.  Brown  is  at  home  in  Dunham,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Record  (1909)  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mark  Wentworth  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  began  her  duties  in 
September. 

Miss  Margaret  Stevenson,  who  has  been  abroad  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod  during  the  summer,  has  recently 
returned. 


Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Webster  (Georgiana  Rodgers,  1908)  who  with 
her  husband  is  going  to  spend  the  winter  at  Ponta  Delgrade, 
Azores,  writes  : — “We  leave  Saturday  by  steamer  Canopic 
from  Boston,  touch  at  New  York,  and  it’s  about  days  from 
that  port ; rather  a stormy  passage  in  November,  I expect. 
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but  I am  a pretty  good  sailor.  We  returned  from  Jamaica  in 
April,  and  have  been  home  most  of  the  time  since.  I enjoyed 
the  tropics  so  much.  I almost  wish  we  were  going  again  this 
winter.  The  Azores  are  somewhat  cooler,  but  even  there  we 
can  go  barefoot  all  winter"  ! 


Miss  Harriet  Mabee  (1903)  and  Miss  Frances  West  (1906) 
are  taking  the  administration  course. 


Miss  Fanny  Pickup  has  accepted  a position  in  Georgia. 

Miss  Belle  Powell  (1910)  has  returned  to  Boston  and  is  do- 
ing private  work. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  (1910)  entered  upon  her  new  duties  at 
the  Brigham  Hospital,  early  in  November. 

Miss  Parsons  wishes  to  thank  all  the  nurses  who  have  given 
such  cordial  responses  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  a few 
months  ago.  The  opinions  expressed  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries have  been  in  many  instances  gratifying  and  suggestive. 

The  first  Alumnae  meeting  this  year  was  held  in  the  Thayer 
Library,  November  29th.  A good  number  was  present,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  meet  some  of  the  old  graduates  who  hadn’t 
been  back  for  years.  There  were  several  interesting  reports, 
some  discussion,  and  a social  chat  over  a cup  of  tea. 


Miss  Mary  Rogers  (1912)  has  gone  as  head  nurse  to  the 
Berea  College  Hospital,  Berea,  Ky.,  and  writes  that  she  is 
very  happy  and  is  finding  her  work  most  interesting. 

Miss  Eva  Clements  and  Miss  Vera  Benjamin  (1912)  have 
returned  as  head  nurses  to  McLean  Hospital  for  a few  months, 
after  which  they  intend  to  take  up  private  work. 
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Miss  Jessie  L.  Brown  (1905)  assumes  her  position  as  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  the  Penn.  Hospital  for  the  Insane  about 
Thanksgiving  time. 

Miss  Josephine  Drew  (1889)  writes  that  she  has  been  nurs- 
ing Nat  Goodwin  through  the  illness  caused  by  his  recent 
accident. 


Miss  Annie  M.  Shea  (1892)  has  returned  to  this  country 
from  the  Philippines,  where  she  was  in  the  army  service. 
When  last  heard  from  she  was  in  California. 


Miss  Clem  (1912)  has  gone  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Infirmary  to 
work  with  Miss  Davis. 


Miss  Annie  Carlisle  is  visiting  relatives  in  Canada  for  the 
Christmas  season. 


Miss  Christina  Cook  has  taken  a position  at  the  State  Sana- 
torium, Westboro’.  Her  duties  began  on  December  ist. 


On  Nov.  19,  The  William  H.  Potter  Home  for  Nurses  was 
dedicated  at  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  very 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Providence  river  and 
can  accommodate  forty-two  nurses.  Some  of  its  many  attrac- 
tions which  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  nurses  are  four  large  sleep- 
ing porches,  several  shower  baths  and  a well-equipped  laundry. 
This  news  will  interest  many  “M.  G.  H.”  and  McLean  Hospi- 
tal Nurses,  as  Miss  R.  H.  Cleland  (1892)  is  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Butler  Hospital  with  Miss  Margaret  Belyea 
(1906)  as  her  assistant. 


The  entertainment  given  by  the  seniors  to  the  school  on 
Hallowe’en  was  a great  success. 
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It  consisted  of  an  elaborate  mock  wedding  and  a ring, 
thimble  and  money  bride’s  cake. 

Miss  Amy  Miller’s  toast  that  the  couple  should  live  long 
and  raise  a large  family  of  probationers  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

Refreshments  consisted  of  doughnuts,  apples,  pop-corn  and 
cider.  Dancing  concluded  the  evening’s  jollification. 


Miss  Ethel  B.  Davis  (1908)  has  gone  to  Bryn  Mawr  to  take 
charge  of  the  College  Infirmary.  Miss  Dora  Clark  (1910)  is 
assisting  her. 


Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth  has  taken  a position  at  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown. 


The  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  held  its  Annual  Council  meeting 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  on  October  29  and  30.  Thirteen  Branches 
were  represented. 


A course  of  lectures  is  being  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Radegondein  Boston  College  Hall  on  Sunday 
evenings,  December  15,  January  19,  February  16,  March  16 
and  April  13. 


We  have  been  hearing  very  complimentary  accounts  of  the 
work  done  in  Santa  Barbara  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Cole  (1893) 
from  members  of  her  ladies’  committee  who  have  been  visit- 
ing in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Porter  (Lucy  Row,  class  1893)  has  been 
made  president  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  under 
the  auspices  of  which  Miss  Cole  works,  and  Mrs.  Porter  writes 
that  if  Miss  Cole  is  as  pleased  with  her  work  as  the  commun- 
ity is  pleased  with  Miss  Cole,  the  latter  should  be  perfectly 
happy. 
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Miss  Regina  P.  Horton  (1912)  is  taking  the  post-graduate 
course  offered  by  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion. The  experience  Miss  Horton  had  in  social  service  work 
during  the  summers  while  she  was  a student  at  the  Boston 
University,  will,  with  all  her  other  training,  fit  her  admirably 
for  almost  any  line  of  public  health  work. 


Work  on  the  new  nurses’  home  has  got  a good  start. 


Miss  Nellie  Sharp  (1912)  has  taken  charge  of  the  Nose  and 
Throat  Department  in  place  of  Miss  Munsie,  who  resigned 
after  more  than  a year  of  successful  service. 


Miss  Adams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Nassau  Hospital, 
Minneola,  called  at  the  hospital  recently.  She  has  been 
doing  some  good  solid  work  since  her  appointment  there  some 
three  years  ago. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Newberg  and  Miss  Haskell, 
graduate  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  their  marriage  this  autumn. 

The  Quarterly  extends  best  wishes. 


Matter  for  publication  should  be  in  the  Editor  s hands  by  the 
i^th  of  the  month  preceding  publication.  The  next  issue  of  tho 
Quarterly  Record  will  be  in  March,  1913. 


BIRTHS. 

At  Needham  Heights,  on  July  24,  1912,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  E.  Calvert,  a son,  Ernest  Reid. 

On  September  22,  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
H.  Barrington  (Jean  G.  MacRae,  1908),  a daughter. 
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MARRIED. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  ii,  at  Thomaston,  Me., 
Mary  Parsons  Jameson  (1909)  to  Forest  Joseph  Maynard. 

On  Tuesday,  December  3,  in  Elkton,  Maryland,  Myrtle 
Lorraine  Davenport  to  Thomas  Kester  Burns,  Jr. 


DEATH. 

In  Uxbridge,  November  28th,  suddenly.  Miss  Imogene 
Slade,  Class  1885. 

Miss  Slade  graduated  from  the  training  school  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  but  remained  in  the  hospital  for  some  time  in  charge 
of  different  wards,  and  also  filled  the  position  of  night  super- 
intendent. In  1888  she  was  appointed  matron  of  the  Woon- 
socket Hospital  which  was  dedicated  in  July  of  that  year. 
This  position  she  held  until  two  years  ago  when  she  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health. 


DOCTOR  ARTHUR  T.  CABOT. 

Many  of  our  older  graduates  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  who  resigned  from  the  Staff  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1907.  In  spite  of  his 
devotion  to  surgery  (which  was  only  limited  by  his  strength), 
he  was  constantly  discovering  ways  and  means  and  going  out 
of  his  way  to  further  some  other  cause  for  public  benefit. 
Yet  our  memories  of  him  are  not  all  in  connection  with  pro- 
fessional things.  He  was  most  kind  and  human,  and  made 
those  who  worked  under  him  feel  that  there  were  also  a per- 
sonal relation  between  them. — they  were  working  together. 
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GRADUATION. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class,  1913,  will  be  held  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department,  Tuesday  evening,  January  14,  at 
8.30.  Prof  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  will  speak  on  the  Nurses’  Relation  to  the  Public 
Health  Campaign. 

All  graduates  who  can  attend  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

Cards  are  sent  to  those  only  whom  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  within  an  hour’s  travelling  distance  from  Boston. 

There  are  59  nurses  in  the  graduating  class. 


Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses, 

State  House,  Boston. 

The  Board  will  hold  an  examination  for  applicants  for  reg- 
istration, on  Tuesday,  January  14,  1913,  in  Room  15,  State 
House,  Boston,  beginning  at  9 a.m. 

Application  for  any  examination  must  be  filed  at  least  five 
days  before  the  examination  is  held. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

First  Year  Nursing.  A Text-Book  for  pupils  during  their 
first  year  of  hospital  work.  By  Minnie  Goodnow,  R.  N., 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  Den- 
ver; Directress  of  Nurses  of  Milwaukee  County  Hospi- 
tal, Superintendent  of  Bronson  Hospital,  Kalamazoo.  12 
mo.  of  328  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1912.  Cloth,  ^1.50  net. 

A great  deal  has  been  put  into  small  space.  The  subjects 
are  well  covered  and  to  the  point,  without  much  unnecessary 
detail.  The  chapter  on  “ routine  work  ” is  especially  good, 
because  of  its  consideration  for  very  essential  details  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young  pupil, — although  the  book,  on  the 
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whole,  seems  better  adapted  to  the  advanced  pupil  rather  than 
to  the  probationer  and  first-year  nurse.  It  should  prove  use- 
ful as  a reference  book,  and  should  be  a valuable  addition  to 
the  nursing  literature  already  on  the  market. 


A BOOK  LETTER. 

Dear  ALUMNiE : 

Have  you  read  Dr.  Mumford’s  Book  entitled  “A  Doctor’s 
Table  Talk  ” ? If  not,  I advise  you  to  do  so.  The  name  is 
inadequate,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  thing  about  the 
book  to  criticize. 

To  nurses,  particularly  nurses  who  have  known  Dr.  Mum- 
ford,  the  book  should  be  delightful  reading.  The  kindly, 
scholarly,  whimsical  manner  of  dealing  with  his  characters 
and  their  problems,  philosophies  and  hobbies,  is  suggestive 
and  diverting. 

There  are  exquisite  bits  of  description  when  one  actually 
sees  the  moonlight  breaking  through  the  clouds,  hears  the 
tree-toads,  feels  the  mist  in  the  face  and  watches  the  day 
break.  There  is  poetry,  philosophy  and  real  religion  as  well 
as  science  in  the  book.  It  can  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure. 

I am  sorry  that  clever,  lovable  Dr.  Primrose  when  “ sick  ” 
should  also  have  been  afflicted  with  an  officious,  bustling  nurse 
who  snored ! He  deserved  better  of  our  humble  profession  ; 
but  if  his  experience  causes  any  of  Dr.  Mumford’s  readers 
to  refrain  from  private  work  if  she  snores.  Dr.  Primrose’s 
misfortune  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

If  you  are  interested  in  social  problems,  I should  recom- 
mend that  you  read  Three  Plays,”  by  Brieux ; “Woman 
and  Labor,”  by  Olive  Schreiner  ; and  “ Half  a Man,”  by  Mary 
White  Orrington,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

You  will  find  some  painful  facts  put  in  a forceful  and  ■ 
readable  form.  S.  E.  P. 
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GRANNIE’S  RECEIPT  FOR  PICKLING 
GRIEVANCES. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Grievance  (N.  B. — Some  say 
a grain  is  sufficient  as  in  this  recipe  everything  depends 
on  the  cooking.  I have  even  been  told  it  has  been  success- 
ful without  any  of  the  solid  ingredients  at  all,  but  I only  give 
what  I have  tried.)  Bruise  and  pound  it  thoroughly,  so  that 
every  particle  of  the  fibre  is  laid  bare.  Season  it  with  a good 
sprinkling  of  your  own  merits.  Let  it  stand  some  hours,  ad- 
ding from  time  to  time  alternately  a pinch  of  the  Unrequited 
Delinquinces  of  others  and  their  Undeserved  Blessings.  In 
the  evening  boil  it  in  water  from  the  well  of  Pride,  leaving  it 
to  simmer  all  night.  Next  morning  strain  it  from  all  rem- 
nants of  your  own  Well-deserved  Trials.  Bottle  it  and  cork  it 
tightly  from  the  fresh  air  which  is  fatal  to  it,  securing  the  cork 
with  parchment  written  over  with  the  Generous  Commenda_ 
tions  of  your  acquaintances  and  Unjust  Attacks  of  your  best 
friends. 

This  pickle  is  warranted  to  keep  for  years.  If  it  should  fail 
it  must  be  either  from  some  defect  of  care  in  the  straining  or 
because  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled  had  not  been  pre- 
viously carefully  rinsed  from  all  remnants  of  your  own  Un- 
deserved Blessings. 

If  it  should  lose  any  of  its  sharpness,  you  have  only  to  boil 
the  whole  carefully  over  again  in  water  from  the  same  well, 
and  you  will  find  the  flavor  recover  all  its  first  acidity  and 
pungency. 

Let  no  cooks  attempt  this  recipe  to  whom  time  is  of  any 
value,  as  all  depends  on  the  leisure  bestowed  on  the  prep- 
aration. 


NEITHER  ANGELS  NOR  LADIES. 

I WAS  driving  on  the  top  of  a coach  a few  weeks  ago,  and 
found  the  man  who  blows  the  horn  most  attentive.  He  made 
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it  his  business  to  point  out  all  the  little  things  of  interest  on 
the  journey,  and  put  folded  horse-blankets  for  us  to  serve  as 
footstools  and  to  keep  our  feet  warm. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  I thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

“ That’s  all  right,  nurse,  you  need  not  thank  me ; I always 
do  everything  I can  for  nurses,  and  if  the  coach  were  mine 
they  should  ride  for  nothing.  You  see  it’s  like  this,  nurse. 
I was  ill  last  year  in  hospital  for  two  months  ; poisoned  my 
arm  ; couldn’t  wash  myself,  couldn't  do  nothing.  Well,  you 
know  what  that  means,  so  I needn’t  tell  jyc?u  all  those  nurses 
did  for  me.  I didn’t  like  it,  I can  tell  you,  and  I said  so,  and 
Nurse  Agnes  said  to  me,  she  says,  ‘Just  you  think  that  you 
are  a little  boy  again,  and  I’m  your  mother.  I never  think 
of  any  of  the  men  in  this  ward  as  ‘ men,’  but  just  as  children, 
and  I’m  mother  to  all  of  you  ' ; and  she  was  that.  If  ever  an 
angel  walked  this  earth  it  is  Nurse  Agnes.  They  were  all 
good  to  me,  but  I liked  her  best.  It  beats  me  how  they  ever 
get  any  ladies  to  be  nurses,  for  they  work  hard,  and  it  ain’t 
always  nice  work  either,  as  you  know  yourself. 

“ Of  course,  it’s  very  little  a rough  chap  like  me  can  do  for 
a lady,  but  I do  what  I can.  I can  take  them  a bunch  of 
flowers  sometimes,  and  if  ever  any  nurse  comes  on  this  coach, 
I see  as  she  is  properly  looked  after.” 

“That  is  very  kind  of  you,”  I said.  “We  have  enjoyed 
ourselves  very  much  — much  more  than  we  should  have  done 
if  you  had  not  been  so  kind  to  us.” 

“That’s  all  right,  nurse;  I only  wish  I could  have  every 
lady  out  of  that  hospital  and  give  ’em  a drive  once  a week. 
Ladies  I call  ’em,  but,  of  course,  we  know  they’re  not,  nor 
angels  neither,  but  I often  calls  ’em  both.  Good  afternoon  to 
you,  and  if  you  are  ever  this  way  again  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
you,” 


— British  Journal  of  Nursi7tg, 
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PROBATIONER’S  SONG. 

If  a Prob.  should  meet  a Senior 
Coming  through  the  door, 

She  should  step  aside  and  let  the 
Senior  go  before. 

Chorus:  — For  we  love  to  let  the  Seniors 
Do  just  as  they  choose; 

For  some  day  we’re  hoping  that 
We  will  be  in  their  shoes. 

If  a Prob.  should  meet  a Senior 
At  the  rack  for  mail, 

The  members  of  our  little  Class 
Can’t  let  their  duty  fail. 

Then,  if  ever  we  are  Seniors, 

We  will  have  the  floor; 

We  will  be  first  at  the  mail  rack. 

Also  through  the  door. 

And  the  Probs.  then  all  will  let  us 
Do  just  as  we  choose; 

For  some  day  they  ’ll  be  hoping  that 
Thev  will  be  in  our  shoes. 


The  “STORM”  Binder  and  Abdominal  Supporter 

PATENTED  ■'■■■'!  n.i  ■ 

Is  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Men,  Women,  Children  and  Babies 
irhalelioiie,  No  Rubber  Elastic,  Washable  as  Underwear,  Light,  Flexible,  Durable,  Comfortable 


Woman's  Belt— Side  Front  View 


A SPECIAL  support  in  cases  of  prolapsed  kidney,  sto- 
mach, colon,  relaxed,  sacro-ilias  articulations,  and  hernia; 
a GENERAL  Supporter 
in  pregnancy,  obesity 
and  general  relaxation; 
a POST-OPERATIVE 
Binder  after  operation 
upon  the  kidney,  sto- 
mach, bladder,  appendix 
and  pelvic  organs,  and 
after  plastic  operations 
and  in  conditions  of  irri- 
table bladder  to  support 
the  weiglit  of  the  vis- 
cera. 


Man's  Belt— Ingul.ial  Hernia 
Modification 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  TESTIMONIALS  OF  PHYSICIANS  ON  REQUEST 

KATHERINE  L.  STORM,  M.D. 


General  Mail  Orders  filled  within  24  hours 
on  receipt  of  price 


1541  Diamoud  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JUST  TRY  HOOD’S  MILK. 

It  is  Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 

The  name  of  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons  is  so  well  known  to  the 
milk-consuming  public  that  it  needs  only  slight  introduction  here. 
It  has  made  its  own  way  because  it  stands  for  progress  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  dairy  industry. 

We  would  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Hood’s  Milk  has  a record  of  sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service 
without  a case  of  disease  having  been  traced  to  it. 

All  of  tlie  dairies  from  which  Hood’s  Milk  is  obtained  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  through  the  score 
card  system  as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  of  Hood’s  Milk  is  examined  daily,  both  chemically  aiid 
bacteriologically  in  their  own  laboratory  which  is  equipped  with 
every  facility  for  tins  work  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a phy- 
sician. Thousands  of  analyses  are  made  yearly. 

All  employees  handling  Hood’s  Milk  are  examined  weekly  by 
physicians  for  their  perfect  health,  and  are  furnished  clean  white 
suits  and  caps  daily. 

Health  officers  and  sanitarians  are  now  agreed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  safe  milk  — Certified  and  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 
Hood’s  Milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes 
(Perfect  Pasteurization)  in  a white  tiled  room  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  immediately  drawn  into  sterilized  jars  and 
capped  without  the  use  of  hands.  An  epidemic  of  disease  has 
never  been  traced  to  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 

Testimoii}'  of  milk  experts  throughout  the  world  has  shown 
that  these  sanitary  safeguards  are  essential  for  the  safeguarding  of 
milk  and  its  products  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and 
that  anyone  who  fails  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  business  is 
remiss  in  his  duties  to  his  customers.  That  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons 
are  leaders  for  clean  milk  is  shown  in  their  progressiveness  in  this 
respect  and  all  that  relates  to  a better  milk  supply. 

The  company  is  the  largest  independent  dairy  company  in  New 
Englaml  and  has  no  affiliations  with  any  other  concern.  Their 
milk  is  cared  for,  handled  and  distributed  by  the  most  hygienic 
methods  known  to  modern  science. 

Their  business  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  because  people 
who  have  once  dealt  with  them  believe  that  no  milk  dealer  in  the 
United  States  supplying  a general  city  trade  takes  as  great  and 
efficient  precautions  as  they  do  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 

The  reputation  of  Hood’s  Milk  has  been  acquired  at  so  great 
an  expense  and  is  now  so  valuable  that  the  company  does  not  pro- 
pose that  it  be  lost  or  injured  by  any  lack  of  precaution  that  can 
be  taken.  Its  sole  aim  is  that  Hood’s  Milk  shall  continue  to  be 
as  it  has  been  for  sixty-six  years  — Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 


MISS  ALICE  SCOTT 

MATRON  AT  THE  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL.  WAVERLEY 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Miss  A.  O.  Tippet,  Editor-in-chief,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Assistant  Editors: 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Miss  Helen  Wood,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Miss  Annie  H.  Smith,  Business  Manager,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  St,  Brookline 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston 
Miss  Edna  Harrison,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-metnbers,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a single  copy. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  Tippet,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston.  Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


Our  readers  will  notice  several  changes  in  our  Editorial  Staff 
in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  Record.  We  regret  losing 
those  who  have  worked  with  us  so  faithfully  hitherto,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  this  work  for  other  duties,  but  we  feel 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  those  named 
above.  We  ask  on  behalf  of  the  new  business  management  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  each  and  every  one  in  their  support 
of  our  magazine. 

It  is  necessary  that  much  of  the  work  and  direct  responsibility 
should  come  upon  a few ; but  the  sum  total  of  the  helpful  mite 
of  each  Alumna  will  give  the  exact  result  needed  and  remove 
much  of  the  burden  from  the  few  busy  nurses  who  are  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  work. 
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We  know  that  the  response  will  be  ready  if  we  but  show  you 
where  you  are  needed. 

Probably  few  realize  that  the  total  expense  of  this  very 
modest  periodical  will  be  approximately  five  hundred  dollars  for 
this  coming  year.  Though  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  the  pros- 
perous Alumnae  Association  of  a flourishing  training  school  and 
therefore  have  the  ready  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
publication,  it  is  a question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  use 
that  large  amount  for  a somewhat  selfish  purpose  when  there 
are  so  many  altruistic  needs  for  our  money.  If,  however,  the 
magazine  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  continue  to^  exist  as  a helpful  and  pleasant  bond  of 
union;  carrying  news  of  one  to  another  and  stimulating  a justi- 
fiable pride  in  one  another’s  accomplishments  and  the  ability  to 
tell  of  them. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  you  can  help  us  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Our  greatest  source  of  revenue  has  been  from  our 
advertisers  who  are  most  generous  and  most  courteous. 

The  first  request  is  that  you  read  every  advertisement,  that 
you  may  learn  what  is  advertised,  who  advertise  and  that,  know- 
ing,  you  will  patronize  them,  and  when  doing  so  mention  our 
magazine.  As  there  are  hundreds  of  you  and  scores  at  the  heads 
of  institutions,  your  combined  patronage  is  no  small  thing. 
Above  everything  else,  we  do  wish  our  advertisements  to  be  of 
mutual  benefit. 

The  second  request  is  that  you  interest  others  of  our  grad- 
uates to  join  the  Alumnae  Association  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
to  subscribe  for  the  Record. 

The  business  manager  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions 
— and  either  of  her  assistants  to  receive  inquiries  or  suggestions 
regarding  advertisers. 

We  thank  all  who  have  given  so  generously  of  their  ability 
and  time  to  make  the  magazine  possible  since  its  beginning,  two 
years  ago,  and  we  desire  to  enlist  each  of  you  into  a working  rank 
and  file  which  shall  make  the  Record  a fixture  and  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  strongest  ties. 
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Read  our  Advertisements. 

Patronize  our  Advertisers. 

Solicit  new  Subscriptions. 

Renew  your  subscription  promptly. 


The  Sick  Relief  Association,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alum- 
na?, is  planning  to  hold  another  fair  in  XTvember  next,  for 
we  have  not  yet  attained  the  desired  v$500O.  The  following 
members  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  different  tables, 
etc.:  IMiss  Pearson,  Apron  table;  Miss  McEeay,  Bag  table;  Miss 
Dart,  Preserves,  Jellies,  etc.;  Aliss  AlcCrae,  Candy;  AJiss  An- 
derson, Aliscellaneous ; Aliss  Peden,  Eish  pond;  Afiss  AIcKenna, 
Refreshments.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are : Aliss  Riley, 
Aliss  Fullerton,  Aliss  Harrison  and  Aliss  Smith.  We  hope  every 
member  of  the  Alumnae  will  interest  her  friends  and  will  herself 
help  towards  its  success. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Alumnae,  after  a very  brief 
business  session  a reception  was  held  for  Aliss  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  new  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  and 
her  assistants.  All  passed  off  pleasantly,  but  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  the  need  of  a good  reception  room  and  the  other  con- 
veniences necessar)^  for  the  success  of  such  an  entertainment  is 
most  apparent,  and  we  look  forward  more  than  ever  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Nurses’  Home. 


The  graduating  exercises,  January  fourteenth,  were  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  this  year  for  several  reasons.  They  com- 
memorated the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  School,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  original  school  committee  were  invited  to  attend. 
Several,  on  account  of  ill  health,  were  unable  to  be  present,  but 
their  letters  of  declination  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
School,  and  contained  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
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We  were  pleased  and  honored  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Sanborn,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  orig- 
inal Committee. 

The  1913  class,  containing  fifty-one  members,  is  the  largest 
class  ever  graduated  from  the  School. 

Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  made  the  address,  taking  as  his  topic 
'‘Public  Health.”  It  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and 
although  he  shattered  some  of  our  pet  illusions  as  to  ordinary 
methods  of  treating  communicable  diseases,  he  convinced  us  that 
he  was  an  authority  on  his  subject.  We  also  realized  more  defi- 
nitely the  value  to  a nurse  of  thorough  instruction  in  sanitary 
science  if  she  would  assist  in  the  greatest  of  modern  movements 
— preventive  medicine. 

Professor  Winslow  paid  a fine  tribute  to  the  work  Miss  Nut- 
ting is  doing  at  Teachers  College,  and  all  the  nurses  who  lis- 
tened to  the  address  must  have  felt  a new  stimulus  to  high  en- 
deavor in  their  chosen  calling. 

The  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bertha  Black- 
well,  furnished  the  music,  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

]\Iiss  Parsons’  report,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  annual  re- 
port, is  published  in  another  part  of  the  Quarterly. 

Dr.  YHlcott  was  unfortunately  ill  and  not  able  to  be  present, 
so  Mr.  Henry  S.  Plunnewell  presided  in  his  absence. 

There  were  many  former  graduates  at  the  reception,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  was  taxed  to  the  utmost 
by  the  numbers  of  friends  present. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
NURSES  FOR  1912 

Forty  years  ago,  this  School  was  organized,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  look  back  and  see  how  well  it  has  fulfilled  the  object  of 
its  organization. 
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We  learn  that  it  was  due  first  of  all  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Women’s  Educational  Union  of  Boston,  as  one  more  profes- 
sional opportunity  for  women,  and  also  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
community. 

The  graduates  of  this  School  must  always  feel  profound 
gratitude  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  saw  the  possibilities 
in  the  work,  and  who  labored  so  hard  to  make  the  School  a suc- 
cess, and  not  least  for  the  fact  that  they  found  a home  for  it  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  first  records  of  the  School  show  a remarkable  apprecia- 
tion of  what  a thorough  training  should  be.  The  early  affiliation 
with  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  was  lost  for  a few 
years,  was  a close  approach  to  the  ideal. 

The  earliest  records  also  show  that  great  care  was  taken  from 
the  first  to  render  justice  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  nurses. 
The  nurses  were  carefully  trained,  were  given  every  opportunity 
to  correct  faults,  but  if  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  high  re- 
quired standard,  they  were  dropped,  and  the  public  was  warned 
in  each  report  to  ask  for  the  nurse’s  diploma,  because  then  as 
now,  there  were  non-graduates  who  misrepresented  themselves 
after  they  had  been  sent  away  from  the  hospital. 

In  the  report  of  1883,  the  statement  is  made  that  “only  about 
half  of  the  applicants  are  accepted  and  only  about  half  of  those 
complete  the  two  years.”  This  careful  elimination  of  unsuitable 
pupils  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  clean  record  of 
the  graduates,  for  it  is  with  pride  that  the  later  graduates  look 
back  to  the  record  of  the  first  classes. 

During  the  first  years  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  4 
to  17;  in  ten  years,  to  50  nurses;  in  20  years  to  73  nurses;  in 
40  years  to  200  nurses,  including  probationers.  This  number 
would  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  hospital  if  we 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  outside  of  this  hos- 
pial,  we  have  always  17  nurses  doing  obstetrical  nursing;  in  the 
Out  Patient  Department,  7 nurses,  and  part  time  of  14  pupils; 
I nurse  who  is  on  the  District ; i nurse  in  the  Social  Service 
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Department;  i at  the  Waverley  Convalescent  Hospital;  and  2 
at  the  McLean  Hospital.  Total  29. 

Our  School  has  always  been  cosmopolitan — in  it  one  will  find 
various  nationalities  and  religions  represented.  We  value  this 
feature.  We  have  nurses  from  Syria,  Armenia,  Italy,  Germany, 
England  and  France. 

The  first  record  of  a college  graduate  entering  the  School  is 
in  1879,  when  a Vassar  girl  bravely  undertook  the  training  and 
completed  it  successfully. 

The  first  report  when  the  School  was  five  years  old,  says, 
“We  are  sometimes  asked,  ‘How  many  first  class  nurses  can  you 
send  out?’  To  which  our  answer  may  fairly  be,  ‘As  many  as 
you  will  send  us  of  first  class  women.’  ” 

That  is  equally  true  today.  We  cannot  make  the  first  class 
women,  but  we  have  every  facility  for  educating  them  as  nurses 
when  we  get  them. 

The  opportunities  for  elective  work  are  increasing  by  an 
afifiliation  with  the  Social  Service  Department,  whereby  a three 
months’  course  is  to  be  given  to  Senior  nurses  who  have  certain 
required  qualifications.  This  is,  I believe,  the  first  real  oppor- 
tunity of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  ofifered  to  pupil  nurses. 

We  have  always  realized  the  value  of  mental  nursing  and 
the  defect  in  a nurse’s  general  education  where  she  has  not  had 
such  experience,  but  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
we  have  been  able  to  add  this  attraction  to  our  course. 

We  have  always  been  fortunate  in  having  a certain  number 
of  McLean  Hospital  graduates  in  our  School  to  get  such  expe- 
rience as  we  can  offer,  but  the  average  general  hospital  nurse 
has  never  appreciated,  nor  sought,  mental  training  to  any  extent 
worth  mentioning. 

It  has  been  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  considerable  enthu- 
siasm toward  the  opportunity  that  has  now  offered. 

We  have  some  very  special  things  to  be  thankful  for  at  this 
graduation,  namely,  the  New  Nurses’  Home,  which  is  so  much 
needed,  and  is  now  being  built;  the  offer  of  two  scholarships 
from  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer;  and  another  scholarship  given  by 
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Dr.  L'ritz  Talbot  to  encourage  interest  in  pediatrics.  This  schol- 
arship is  to  take  the  form  of  a visit  to  Children’s  Hospitals,  or 
wards,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and, Baltimore.  It  is  awarded 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  whose  high  rank  in  all  her  work, 
and  her  special  interest  in  children,  wins  her  this  well-merited 
recognition. 

The  Alumn?e  gives  a pm  to  Miss  Helen  Nivison,  for  the 
best-kept  notes  on  her-  work  during  the  past  two  years  and  a half. 

Miss  Alice  Wescott  and  Miss  Agnes  Trull  are  awarded  school 
]dns  as  rewards  for  the  excellence  of  ])apcrs  written  on  assigned 
subjects. 


A LETTER  FROM  CHINA 

Davtd  Gregg  Hospital,  Canton,  China. 

Saturday,  October  12,  1912. 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  written,  I think,  before  we  reached 
Honolulu.  How  I wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  on  the 
trip  across,  we  had  such  an  enjoyable  time. 

There  were  about  fifty  missionaries  on  board,  among  them 
fifteen  young  people  going  out  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
such  a jolly  crowd,  not  at  all  the  solemncholy,  sedate  persons  that 
so  many  people  imagine  missionaries  to  be,  but  as  full  of  life  and 
fun  as  any  crowd  I was  ever  with ; more  appreciative  than  most 
of  their  opportunities. 

I told  you  of  our  doings  in  Honolulu;  it  is  such  a beautiful 
place. 

We  arrived  in  Yokohama  the  twenty-fourth,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I went  with  the  missionaries  returning  from  furlough  up  to 
Tokyo  to  see  a girls’  school  and  a little  of  the  city.  Japan  is 
such  a queer  little  country,  everything  is  on  such  a small  scale. 
The  railroad  looked  like  a toy  road,  the  engines  much  smaller 
than  our  narrow  gauge  engines.  The  people  themselves  are  so 
small  that  they  do  not  look  grown  up,  and  the  babies  are  such 
cunning  little  things. 
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We  had  a glimpse  of  the  emperor’s  palace  and  grounds,  but 
there  is  a high  wall  all  around  so  there  is  little  to  be  seen. 

We  went  to  a Shinto  temple  where  they  worship  a mirror. 
It  was  really  pathetic  to  see  the  people  come  up,  throw  their 
offering  into  a great  wooden  box,  look  away  back  to  the  mirror, 
bow,  salute,  and  go  away  with  no  more  hope  in  their  faces  than 
when  they  came. 

I had  my  first  ride  in  a jinrikisha  in  Yokohama.  It  is  really 
quite  a comfortable  way  to  get  about,  especially  as  they  have 
very  good  streets. 

This  was  my  first  taste  of  being  in  a country  where  I was 
unable  to  speak  the  language.  Almost  everyone  in  Yokohama 
speaks  English,  but  in  Tokyo  it  was  quite  different,  although  they 
were  very  courteous  and  helpful.  I shall  hereafter  have  more 
sympathy  for  the  foreigners  who  come  to  the  States. 

It  was  cloudy  coming  into  Yokohama  and  raining  when  we 
left,  so  that  we  did  not  catch  even  a glimpse  of  the  famous 
Fugiyama. 

In  Kobe  we  went  to  some  of  the  shops,  crockery,  damascene 
jewelry,  silk  and  embroideries.  The  Japanese  love  beautiful 
things  and  they  have  so  many  and  such  beautiful  scenery  one 
would  almost  think  they  would  become  too  accustomed  to  it  to 
appreciate  it ; but  they  never  do. 

In  Nagasaki  it  was  raining  and  was  Sunday,  so  we  stayed  on 
board  and  watched  the  most  interesting  sight  I ever  saw — the 
fastest  coaling  in  the  world.  We  had  scarcely  anchored  when  a 
number  of  coal  barges  drew  alongside,  about  ten  on  either  side  of 
the  steamer.  There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  Japanese  men  and 
women  on  each  barge.  They  connected  with  the  steamer  by  rig- 
ging up  ladders  made  of  bamboo  poles  and  ropes,  and  then  the 
work  began.  Some  shoveled  and  others  made  a double  line  of 
carriers  up  the  ship’s  sides  on  these  ladders,  as  fast  as  the  baskets 
could  be  passed  from  one  to  another.  Two  thousand  tons  in 
four  hours ! 

We  really  did  not  reach  a Chinese  city  until  we  came  to 
Canton,  for  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  are  British  possessions,  and 
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have  such  large  foreign  settlements.  Onr  steamer,  Xile,  arrived 
in  Hongkong  harbor  early  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  Fortu- 
nately for  me  one  of  the  men  from  our  mission  here  had  friends 
arriving  on  the  Nile,  and  so  met  us  and  took  charge  of  transfer- 
ring our  baggage  to  a Canton  steamer. 

That  afternoon  we  went  up  the  Peak,  the  highest  point  on 
the  island  of  Hongkong.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a sort  of 
cable  car  which  took  us  up  at  a very  steep  angle.  The  view  from 
the  Peak  is  wonderful,  we  could  sec  the  city  below  us;  the  har- 
bor with  its  many  ships,  and  on  either  side  and  behind,  the  ocean 
with  its  queer-shaped  islands,  and  directly  opposite  the  mainland 
of  China. 

Our  steamer  arrived  at  Canton  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
first  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  teeming  life  on  the  water. 
Whole  families  live  in  little  boats  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  five 
wide.  They  do  their  cooking  on  a tiny  charcoal  stove.  What 
washing  they  do  is  deme  in  the  river;  they  earn  their  livelihood, 
such  as  it  is,  by  carrying  passengers  and  freight  back  and  forth 
across  the  river,  or  to  and  from  steamers,  or  by  stealing. 

Before  the  steamer  anchored,  these  people  were  swarming 
on  board,  and  we  had  to  keep  close  guard  over  our  belongings 
until  we  could  get  a reliable  person  to  take  them  ashore. 
Fortunately,  two  from  here  met  me.  I wondered  at  first 
why  we  took  chairs  in  place  of  rikishas.  The  chairs  are 
wicker,  fastened  to  two  long  poles,  and  carried  by  two 
coolies  on  their  shoulders.  However,  I soon  ceased  to  wonder, 
for  we  went  through  streets  so  narrow  that  not  even  a rikisha 
could  go.  Although  they  are  paved  with  great  slabs  of  stone, 
the  stones  are  not  even  or  well  put  together,  and  the  streets  are 
constantly  changing  level,  so  that  there  are  one  or  two  steps  to 
go  up  or  down  very  often.  Very  few  of  the  streets  are  longer 
than  two  or  three  blocks.  One  would  think  they  were  running 
into  the  front  of  a shop  or  a blank  wall,  but  another  street  would 
run  at  right  angles,  so  narrow  that  sometimes  the  coolies  would 
have  difficulty  in  turning  the  chairs.  In  the  city  the  Chinese 
houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  directly  on  the  street,  and  join 
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to  the  next  house.  There  are  no  windows,  so  there  is  just  a 
blank  wall  next  the  street,  with  one  barred  entrance.  The  shops 
open  toward  the  street  and  in  this  region  the  streets  are  often 
roofed  over. 

At  first,  considering  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Chinese,  I won- 
dered a little  why  they  have  so  much  tuberculosis ; but  when 
you  see  the  narrow  streets  and  the  roofed-in  streets,  and 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  close  up  their  houses  tight  at  night, 
the  wonder  is  that  there  is  so  little  of  it. 

Our  compound  is  quite  a way  out  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
but  when  reached  it  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  barren  waste  of  brick 
and  stone.  Because  of  the  prevalence  of  robbers  there  is  a high 
wall  around  it,  but  within  is  a fine  large  lawn  with  trees  and 
flower-beds,  tennis  court,  etc.  Here  is  the  Hospital,  the  Medical 
School  for  Women,  the  old  First  Church,  now  used  for  dormito- 
ries, and  classrooms  and  chapel  for  medical  students,  and  two 
houses,  one  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton’s,  and  the  other  Dr.  Mary  Ful- 
ton’s; also  a Nurses’  Home.  Our  family  consists  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  and  daughter  Grace,  who  is  studying  kindergarten- 
ing;  Miss  Banks,  who  is  Mrs.  Fulton’s  assistatnt  in  evangelistic 
work;  Mrs.  Biglow,  a kindergarten  teacher;  Rev.  J\Ir.  Fulton’s 
mother,  and  myself.  Dr.  Mary  Fulton,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Hospital,  is  in  the  States  on  her  furlough  and,  as  you  know,  she 
and  my  mother  were  school  chums. 

Doctors  whom  Dr.  Mary  has  trained  have  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  School  during  her  absence.  Just  at  present 
the  hospital  is  not  at  all  full  and  there  are  only  ten  nurses  on 
duty.  They  are  on  from  6 a. m.  to  6 p.m.,  but,  however,  do  not 
have  the  work  to  do  that  we  did.  The  patients,  in  keeping  with 
their  regular  custom,  sleep  on  just  a straw  mat  over  the  bed- 
springs,  and  have  a padded  block  for  a pillow,  sO'  you  see  there 
are  no  beds  to  make — hooray!  (No  question  of  seam  to  back, 
open  end  to  right.)  The  servants  serve  the  meals,  the  Chinese 
have  but  two  a day. 
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1'liere  arc  al)out  forty  medical  students  here  in  the  compound, 
and  such  bright  looking  girls  as  they  are.  They  look  so  pic- 
turesque with  their  bright-colored  wide  trousers  and  tunics. 

I began  the  study  of  Chinese  on  IMonday,  and  a hopeless 
task  it  seems.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  it  is  quite  dis- 
couraging to  have  to  spend  the  time  studying  this  hopeless  lan- 
guage; but  I must  have  the  language  if  I am  to  teach  or  do  very 
much  of  anything;  and  if  I do  not  get  it  now  Ell  never  get  it,  so 
I’m  plugging  away  as  much  as  I can.  One  of  the  disadvantages 
of  this  tropical  climate  is  that  one  cannot  study  as  we  do  at  home. 

’Tis  a week  later,  my  letter  having  missed  last  week’s  steamer. 
I’m  still  plugging  at  Chinese.  They  have  chapel  every  morning 
conducted  by  the  native  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  I make  it  a 
point  to  go.  If  course  I understand  nothing  that  is  said,  but 
usually  know  the  tunes  and  English  of  the  hymns  sung,  and  I 
enjoy  watching  the  faces  of  those  who  attend.  Then,  too,  there 
is  no  foreigner  to  attend  during  Dr.  ]\Iary’s  absence  and  I think 
it  shows  an  interest  which  I most  certainly  feel.  At  first  I 
couldn’t  even  hold  my  book  right  side  up,  for  you  know  the  front 
of  it  is  the  back  in  Chinese,  hut  now  I can  even  find  a hymn,  if 
I have  time  enough,  and  am  very  proud  of  the  accomplishment, 
even  if  I can’t  read  a word — character,  I mean — after  I have  the 
place. 

Dr.  Loh,  a Chinese  woman  whom  Dr.  Alary  has  trained,  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Aledical  School,  and  has  charge  of  the  Hospital. 
She  is  the  finest  woman  surgeon  in  South  China,  if  not  in  all 
China.  Dr.  Neui,  another  native  woman,  is  the  President  of  the 
Aledical  School  during  Dr.  Alary’s  absence.  They  with  Dr.  Lun, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Dispensary,  live  here  in  the  compound. 
They  understand  a little  English,  and  are  such  fine  little  women 
I’ve  quite  fallen  in  love  with  them. 

On  Sunday  morning  they  have  union  services,  the  mission- 
aries of  all  denominations,  and  I met  some  of  the  doctors  from 
the  other  hospitals.  There  are  two  other  hospitals  in  Canton, 
The  Canton  General,  with  Adiss  Adashen,  a graduate  of  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  as  superintendent  of  nurses.  Then  there  is  a hos- 
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pital  in  connection  with  the  Canton  Christian  College  which  has 
no  nurse  at  present.  About  the  first  thing  I was  asked  was  if  I 
knew  of  some  one  who  would  come  out  there.  The  college  is 
interdenominational,  although  denominations  matter  little  out 
here.  If  some  of  you  would  only  come,  and  then  later  some  one 
to  have  charge  of  the  district  work,  and  send  the  nurses  in  train- 
ing out.  There  is  such  a terrible  need  of  some  one  to  teach 
these  people  how  to  live. 

I think  we  who  live  in  a civilized  land  where  Christianity  and  the 
effects  of  Christianity  have  been  working  for  so  many  centuries, 
are  apt  to  forget  that  our  civilization  is  the  result  of  Christianity. 
But  when  one  comes  to  a non-Christian  land  like  this  and  sees  the 
filthy  degradation  and  physical  as  well  as  moral  sickness  in  which 
these  people  live,  we  wonder  how  anyone  can  fail  to  believe  in 
Christianity. 

Like  all  the  rest,  Em  looking  forward  to  mail  days.  There 
is  a steamer  about  once  a week.  Do  write  me  the  news  and  tell 
me  who  you  think  would  come  over  to  the  Christian  College  Hos- 
pital. 

As  ever. 


Helen  Stockton. 


THE  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION 

On  January  25,  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 
held  a spceial  meeting  in  oiir  M.  G.  H.  Out  Patient  Department. 
It  was  attended  by  a goodly  number  of  members.  The  one  con- 
sideration above  all  others  was  the  amendment  of  our  Registra- 
tion Bill.  Just  now  it  is  important  for  all  nurses  to  be  wide  awake 
and  attentive,  exerting  all  the  influence  possible  to  secure  legisla- 
tion, especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a training  school 
inspector  of  hospitals  throughout  the  State. 

Miss  Riddle  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Bill.  What  we  are  trying  to  bring  about 
is  “that  the  '■ystem  of  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  require- 
ments for  State  examination  be  standardized.” 
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The  President,  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  called  upon  Dr.  Hughes 
to  give  an  outline  of  what  is  embodied  in  the  amendment.  Pos- 
sible obstacles  to  legislation  were  called  for  by  Miss  Parsons,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  question  of  expense  might  come  up  in 
anticipation  of  the  salary  and  amount  allotted  for  traveling  to 
the  proposed  training  school  inspector.  In  New  York  State,  the 
Board  of  Education  assumes  this.  In  ]\rassachusetts,  the  Board 
of  Registration  of  Nurses  is  asked  to  ])rovide  the  funds  for  the 
creation  of  this  new  office ; and  Miss  Riddle  urged  us  to  show 
our  interest  by  co-operating  in  ways  and  means  which  may  be 
suggested  in  the  near  future  towards  the  settlement  of  this  nec- 
sary  part  of  the  subject. 

It  was  felt  that  the  person  appointed  should  go  forth  su])- 
ported  to  some  extent  by  State  authority,  since  there  will  be 
many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  bringing  about  a more  uniform 
curriculum  of  study,  in  arousing  the  interest  of  boards  of  trustees 
to  provide  better  teaching  facilities,  preliminary  and  demonstra- 
tive courses,  and  to  regulate  hours  for  duty,  all  of  which  involves 
a greater  outlay  of  money,  and  may  meet  with  opposition  from 
hospital  authorities.  There  is  a great  amount  of  work  waiting  to 
be  done  before  hospitals  can  be  classified,  and  before  State  exam- 
iners will  be  able  to  designate  the  accredited  schools.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the  good  cause  in  any  way  in  our 
power,  first  by  securing  legislation  for  the  appointment  of  the 
inspector  of  schools.  This  can  be  furthered  by  being  present  at 
the  hearing  of  our  bills  and  by  securing  the  votes  of  legislators. 
The  latter  is  of  particular  value.  It  was  also  decided  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  throughout 
the  State  to  present  to  the  legislature.  Dr.  Hughes,  as  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  was  asked  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  to  devise  means  of  reaching  the  heads  of  training  schools 
and  others  at  an  early  date.  She  spoke  of  the  splendid  work 
Miss  McCrae  had  already  accomplished  in  taking  the  status  of 
all  the  hospitals  in  Massachusetts. 

Other  subjects  for  discussion  were  brought  up  before  the 
meeting,  which  included  the  protection  of  the  title  ‘huirse.” 
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]\liss  Riddle,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses,  and  as  examiner,  was  able  to  speak  with  knowledge 
and  foresight  as  to  the  effect  upon  nursing  standards  of  the 
State  Registration  of  attendants,  or  of  those  who  take  their  title 
R.  N,  simply  from  passing  the  State  examinations,  without  suffi- 
cient training.  Dr.  Hughes  drew  attention  to  the  work  which 
the  dentists  are  doing,  and  the  particular  legislation  they  are  seek- 
ing for  the  registration  of  dental  nurses,  and  gave  a word  of 
warning  to  nurses  to  be  careful  what  papers  they  signed  approv- 
ing of  the  dental  bill.  ATiss  Parsons  said  that  while  deprecating 
the  wrong  use  of  the  word  nurse,  she  hoped  that  none  would 
fail  to  note  the  good  work  now  being  done  in  communities,  with 
the  children,  and  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  by  the  den- 
tists throughout  the  country.  It  was  suggested  that  dental  as- 
sistants might  be  better  applied  to  women  holding  this  position 
rather  than  nurse,  to  distinguish  them  from  graduate  nurses 
from  recognized  schools. 

When  the  meeting  came  to  a close,  all  were  conscious  of 
what  our  State  Association  is  accomplishing  in  the  way  of  organ- 
izing, and  in  setting  the  standard  of  nursing  education. 


THE  CENTRAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Central  Directory  has  passed  its  first  year  of  existence 
and  has  steadily  increased  in  membership.  At  the  Annual  Aleet- 
ing  Miss  Parsons  was  re-elected  President,  although  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  as  soon  as  a private  nurse  can  be  found  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  occupy  the  position,  and  interested 
enough  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  directing  its  affairs,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  Directory  to  make  a private  nurse  president. 

It  is  properly  a business  for  private  nurses,  who  should  know 
better  than  any  lay  person  or  any  ordinary  institution  nurse  the 
manner  in  which  she  wants  her  affairs  conducted. 

The  private  nurse  should  realize  more  keenly  than  any  one 
else  how  important  it  is  to  have  a registrar  who  will  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  nurses — who  will  refuse  to  send  young  and 
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inexperienced  nurses  to  disorderly  houses  or  to  night  cases  where 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  call. 

They  also  realize  the  indignity  of  employment  agency  meth- 
ods, and  the  fact  that  several  private  nurses  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute generously  to  the  financing  of  the  Directory  proves  the 
sincerity  of  their  interest  and  faith  in  the  enterprise. 

The  M.  G.  H.  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  particularly  loyal 
and  although  we  have  forty  or  fifty  of  our  graduates  registered, 
they  are  usually  “out.” 

Many  have  registered  because  they  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  rather  than  for  any  personal  advantage  to  be  gained. 

The  successful  nurse  will  usually  be  busy  and  in  demand, 
but  she  realizes  that  it  is  a good  deal  to  expect  doctors  who  have 
a heavy  and  exacting  practice  to  ring  up  one  boarding  house 
after  another  to  find  some  of  the  nurses  on  his  list. 

The  Central  Directory  is  established  to  do  that  for  him  and 
the  nurses  can  help  the  doctors  and  each  other  by  registering  at 
the  Central  Directory,  by  inducing  their  friends  to  do  so,  and 
by  having  business  cards  printed  with  the  Directory  telephone 
number,  Back  Bay  5141  on  the  card,  instead  of  the  home  num- 
ber. These  cards  should  be  sent  to  the  doctors  and  former  pa- 
tients who  express  an  interest  in  keeping  in  touch  with  their 
nurses. 

If  the  nurses  will  continue  their  loyal  support  to  their  own 
Directory  this  coming  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  dues  may  be  re- 
duced by  another  year.  All  that  is  desired  is  to  make  enough 
money  to  pay  good  registrars  and  running  expenses,  with 
enough  money  in  the  bank  to  tide  over  an  emergency  or  dull 
spell. 

Some  have  thought  636  Beacon  Street  was  rather  far  out 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  but  in  another  year  when  the  subway 
is  opened  and  the  various  Fenway  hospitals  are  in  full  swing  the 
Directory  will  be  quite  in  the  center  of  medical  activities  at  least. 

If  any  of  the  nurses  have  any  suggestions  to  make  concern- 
ing the  Directory,  Miss  Davis  or  Miss  Parsons  will  be  glad  to 
consider  them. 
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Miss  Parsons  proposes  to  send  out  lists  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
graduates  who  are  registered  at  the  Directory  to  the  M.  G.  H. 
Staff  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  younger  nurses  who  are  not 
in  the  printed  lists  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  doctors. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  superintendents  of  nurses  will  perform 
the  same  office  for  their  own  school  graduates. 

We  aim  to  have  the  Directory  a successful  bureau  for  all 
good  nurses  in  their  services  to  the  public  and  to>  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

We  owe  much  to  the  devoted  attention  to  the  work  given  by 
Miss  Davis,  who  has  stayed  at  her  post  day  and  night,  refusing 
thus  far  to  take  even  a short  vacation.  An  extra  telephone  has 
already  been  installed.  There  have  been  several  institution  po- 
sitions filled,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  private  duty  calls. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  pleasant  living 
accommodations  for  a few  people  at  the  Directory.  The  rooms 
are  exceptionally  light  and  attractive.  Good  bath  and  kitchen 
conveniences,  and  also  elevator  service. 


NURSING  IN  DR.  GRENFELL’S  COUNTRY 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  one  of  our 
graduates  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Trained  Nurse  for  1912.] 

Newfoundland,  March  7,  1912. 

Thursday  night,  at  eleven  o’clock.  Dr.  Greeley  rapped  at  my 
door  and  said  that  there  was  an  acute  appendicitis  in  Springdale 
and  Dr.  Webster  wanted  him  to  bring  a laparotomy  outfit  and 
come  right  away.  So  we  hustled  around  and  at  midnight  started 
out  with  a dog  team.  It  was  quite  poor  going,  and  not  light 
enough  to  see  the  track  which  was  partly  covered  over.  The 
poor  dogs  sank  through  the  crust  and  could  not  get  on  very  fast. 
Dr.  Greeley  walked  half  the  distance,  and  I walked  five  miles  as 
there  were  a good  many  hills  and  bad  places.  Our  way  lay  over 
hills,  down  over  ponds  and  bays,  and  through  woods  and 
marshes.  The  track  is  only  two  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  if  one 
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steps  off,  down  he  goes.  Once  when  we  were  getting  off  we 
found  ourselves  np  to  the  breast  in  snow.  The  dog  team  had 
passed  on,  so  we  laughed  and  pulled  ourselves  out.  Later  I be- 
came very  expert  and  simply  rolled  off  into  the  snow  when  it  was 
necessary  to  get  off*.  The  path  through  the  woods  fed  up  from 
a high  cliff'  overhanging  the  bay,  which  was  open  water,  and  after 
following  a very  steep,  winding,  narrow  path  with  branches  of 
spruce  meeting  overhead  for  three  miles  we  came  out  on  the  last 
bay.  A narrow  shelf  of  ice  along  the  edge  from  one  to  four 
feet  made  a pathway  for  some  distance  before  we  reached  a solid 
field  of  ice.  It  sort  of  frightened  me,  with  the  water  creeping 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  but  I thought  I could  safely  follow  the 
dog  team.  We  arrived  with  the  first  rays  of  dawn  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  pounding  and  calling  succeeded  in  arousing  the  tam- 
ily,  with  whom  Dr.  Webster  was  staying.  They  soon  had  fires 
going  and  breakfast  started,  so  we  were  warmed  and  fed. 

Dr.  Webster  had  gone  to  the  patient’s  house  to  see  about 
starting  things,  but  with  five  children  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  dressed  and  fed,  it  was  a decided  mess,  so  he  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  they  were  out  of  the  way.  About  eight 
o’clock  we  went  up  to  the  house  and  found  the  kitchen  clear 
and  two  sisters-in-law  present.  The  patient  was  in  the  parlor. 
Dr.  Webster  having  moved  her  bed  down  the  night  before. 
Everything  was  very  quiet,  and  while  I prepared  the  patient  Dr. 
Webster  got  out  the  dry  goods.  I found  my  patient  a very  nice, 
bright,  dark-eyed  little  woman  of  twenty-six,  and  very  cheerful, 
besides  having  lots  of  sense.  For  a towel  to  do  up  her  hair 
there  was  none,  but  I found  a pillow  sham  with  the  words,  ‘T 
dreamed  and  found  that  life  was  full  of  joy,”  embroidered  on  it 
in  yellow  cotton,  which  I thought  was  very  appropriate.  Soon 
we  were  all  ready,  and  Dr.  Webster  brought  out  the  patient 
while  I threaded  sutures  and  counted  sponges.  Dr.  Greeley  gave 
the  ether,  and  all  went  finely.  We  found  a much  inflamed  ap- 
pendix, with  an  abscess  at  the  lower  end  which  would  have  burst 
in  a few  hours.  Put  in  drains  just  for  safety,  and  sewed  up. 
The  patient  made  a good  recovery  from  the  ether,  and  Dr.  Gree- 
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ley  returned  home,  but  Dr.  Webster  stayed  over  until  Monday, 
when  the  wick  was  out  and  nothing  doing.  The  patient  has 
done  splendidly.  Took  out  the  deep  sutures  two  days  ago,  and 
will  remove  the  skin  stitches  on  Saturday.  No  sepsis  or  disten- 
tion, and  the  patient  hardly  knows  that  she  has  any  trouble. 
Everything  is  going  perfectly  fine,  and  it’s  my  first  attempt 
at  private  nursing! 

I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  parlor  before  and  after  I got 
it  fixed.  Every  inch  of  table  and  shelf  room  was  filled  with 
truck,  enough  to  make  one’s  head  swim.  I took  upstairs  two 
plaster  bull  dogs,  three  china  pigs  of  dififerent  breeds,  post  card 
albums,  stacks  of  greeting  cards,  besides  photographs  in  elaborate 
frames,  made  in  all  twelve  trips  up  to  the  spare  room,  and  after 
I had  taken  down  the  lace  curtains  and  had  all  the  rugs  out  but 
one  it  was  a dififerent  looking  room. 

I have  been  reading  my  patient  “The  Woman  Haters”  and 
“Sailing  Alone  around  the  World,”  by  Captain  Slocum,  which 
she  enjoys.  She  was  formerly  a school  teacher,  and  has  a most 
remarkable  memory.  She  has  four  children,  Marion,  the  eldest, 
a sweet  little  woman  eight  years  old.  I pulled  a tooth  for  her 
this  morning,  but  lost  it  on  the  floor,  much  to  her  disgust.  Irene, 
a shy,  brown-eyed  lass  of  five,  is  very  mischievous  and  full  of 
life.  I told  her  the  story  of  “The  Three  Bears”  today,  and  heard 
her  telling  her  mother  about  it  later.  The  little  boy  of  three  is 
staying  with  his  grandmother,  but  the  eleven-weeks’  baby  is  at 
home  and  very  good.  Have  a girl  to  keep  house  ,so  get  on  nicely. 

Dr.  Webster  and  I divided  up  the  night  work  the  first  three 
nights,  and  now  my  schedule  runs  like  this  : on  duty  at  8 a.m., 

stay  till  1.30  p.M.  Go  to  Mr.  B ’s,  where  I stop,  and  stay 

till  3.30.  Go  to  see  a man  who  had  a tree  fall  on  him,  with  the 
result  of  a fractured  collar  bone,  dislocated  shoulder  and  rup- 
tured kidney,  massage  shoulder  and  arm,  examine  urine  for  blood 
and  take  notes  on  the  case.  Today  I shaved  him  and  trimmed 
his  mustache,  much  to  his  delight.  His  daughter’s  sidecomb 
made  just  the  right  curve  to  cut  his  mustache  down,  and  it  did 
look  fine ! The  man  is  full  of  fun,  in  spite  of  having  been  laid 
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up  so  long — six  weeks.  At  5 p.m.  I return  to  my  patient,  get 
supper  and  fix  her  for  the  night,  reading  a chapter  in  some  story 

book.  Then  I go  back  to  Mr.  B ’s,  but  make  another  short 

visit  at  10  P.M.,  just  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right.  So  you 
see  there  is  not  much  time  after  all  for  letter  writing. 

The  people  where  I stay  nights  are  very  well-to-do,  as  most 
of  the  people  here  in  Springdale  are.  I get  one  meal  a day  with 
them.  They  have  no  vegetables,  potatoes  or  fresh  meat,  and  I 
have  to  contrive  hard  to  feed  my  patient.  But  with  a few  eggs 
I can  get  along  very  well,  and  make  things  they  know  nothing 
about;  and  it’s  good  to  see  how  interested  they  are  in  watching 
me  prepare  the  patient’s  meals.  Even  little  Marion,  the  eight- 
year-old,  watches  every  move.  She  told  her  mother  she  wasn’t 
going  to  drink  any  more  tea,  because  nurse  didn’t,  so  now  it’s 

cold  water  for  everybody.  The  B ’s  are  very  nice ; own  a 

saw  mill,  store,  schooner  and  motor  boat.  People  here  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  fishing,  but  work  in  the  three  saw  mills  all 
summer,  and  in  the  woods  during  winter,  getting  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  day.  The  houses  all  have  two  stories,  and  are  painted 
and  comfortable  inside. 

I doubt  if  you  get  this  letter  for  months  and  months,  for  the 
snow  drifts  are  twenty  feet  deep  on  the  railroad,  and  places  that 
are  not  drifted  are  covered  with  ice,  so  that  trains  cannot  gel 
through  from  the  west  and  none  have  come  from  St.  John’s  for 
two  weeks.  The  natives  say  that  this  is  the  worst  winter  they 
have  seen  in  forty  years.  The  snow  on  a level  is  six  feet  deep, 
and  ’way  over  the  gardens  and  fences.  You  would  enjoy  snow- 
shoeing  over  these  drifts,  for  it’s  great  fun;  and  then  coasting 
down  over  some  high  blufifs  on  the  tail  of  a snowshoe  or  jumping 
into  a big  drift! 

It’s  fine  up  here,  and  if  things  pick  up  when  the  boats  begin 
to  run  we  will  be  busy.  The  doctors  are  to  have  a motor  boat, 
and  that  will  mean  getting  about  much  more  quickly  and  easily. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 


Miss  Ada  McNab  has  been  visiting  her  friend,  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick S.  Hardy,  of  Newtonville,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Porter  {nee  Row,  Class  1893),  writes 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  say  that  they  wish  a young,  strong,  enthu- 
siastic nurse  out  there  to  assist  Miss  Cole  in  the  district  and 
dispensary  work,  which  is  flourishing  under  Miss  Cole's  direc- 
tion. If  some  nurse  wishes  occupation  in  an  earthly  paradise 
she  is  recommended  to  apply  for  this  position. 


Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson  is  staying  in  Boston  this  winter, 
and  was  present  at  the  graduation.  She  is  enjoying  concerts  and 
visits  with  her  friends. 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Lane,  after  her  post-graduate  course  at  the 
Infants’  Hospital,  Blossom  Street,  has  returned  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  as  head  nurse. 


Miss  Efihe  M.  Inch,  after  six  or  seven  years  in  private  life, 
has  returned  to  the  hospital  for  a post-graduate  course,  prelim- 
inary to  an  institution  position. 


Christmas  Eve,  in  the  hospital,  was  greatly  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Claire  Mainini,  one  of  the  seniors,  after  a painful 
illness  of  several  weeks’  duration.  Miss  Mainini  was  devoted 
to  her  work  and  was  possessed  of  a merry,  genial  disposition 
that  made  her  generally  popular.  She  acted  frequently  as  an  in- 
terpreter for  non-English  speaking  Italian!  patients.  When 
asked  near  the  end  of  her  sickness  if  she  would  go  on  with  her 
nursing  work  if  she  recovered,  she  answered  with  a decided  affirm- 
ative. The  members  of  her  class  are  to  give  a beautiful  photo- 
graph of  Florence  Nightingale  to  the  new  Nurses’  Home,  in 
memory  of  Miss  Mainini. 
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Miss  Jessie  B.  Bunker  is  under  Dr.  Cushing’s  care  at  the 
Brigham  Hospital.  She  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  Dr.  Codman’s 
private  hospital. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Fay  (1911),  head  nurse  at  Dr.  Codman’s  Hos- 
pital, was  also  taken  suddenly  ill  two  or  three  days  later,  and  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis.  She  is  now  making  a good  re- 
covery. 

Miss  Alice  ().  Uorman  has  gone  to  Meni])his,  1'enn.,  to  take 
the  superintendency  of  the  training  school  in  the  Baptist  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Miss  Helen  Wood  is  recovering  from  a recent  acute  illness 

Misses  Edna  E.  Gaunce,  Henrietta  E.  Sharon,  Margaret  St.  C. 
Marr  and  Emmeline  K.  Mills  have  entered  the  field  of  private 
nursing  where  we  hope  they  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success. 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Sullivan  (1913),  who  won  the  scholarship 
offered  by  Dr.  Eritz  Talbot,  is  taking  a vacation,  during  which 
time  she  will  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to 
visit  children’s  wards  and  study  nursing  methods  before  return- 
ing to  take  charge  of  Ward  H. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Hitchens  (1913)  assumed  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  on  February  fifteenth. 


The  class  of  1896  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Charlotte  E.  Black- 
well  has  been  heard  from.  She  is  in  the  Government  Receiving 
Home  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  where  she  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  She  is  visiting  nurse  under  the  Infants’ 
Act  of  1907.  To  quote  her  own  words:  “In  this  country  no  one 
is  allowed  to  take  charge,  for  payment,  of  a child  under  six  years 
of  age,  apart  from  its  parents,  unless  they  have  a license,  and 
my  work  is  to  visit  the  licensed  homes  and  inspect  the  babies  and 
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small  children  boarded  out.  At  present  there  are  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  on  my  list — they  are  mostly  waifs  and  ‘not  want- 
eds/  but  not  all.”  Those  who  remember  Miss  Blackwell’s  intel- 
lectual and  manual  accomplishments  will  not  be  surprised  when 
she  says  further:  “Four  evenings  in  the  week  I attend  classes.  I 
joined  the  Theosophical  Society  three  years  ago,  and  have  never 
regretted  it.  Theosophy  is  the  only  philosophy  I know  of  tO'  give 
one  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  various  problems  of  this  life. 
Two  evenings  I go  to  the  School  of  Art,  where  I am  learning 
enamel  and  silver  work — this  is  my  chief  recreation  and  play 
and  I enjoy  it  greatly.” 


Miss  Mary  Emilie  Mack  (1912)  has  entered  the  private  nurs- 
ing field. 


Miss  Frances  Kelly  (1913)  after  a short  vacation,  is  going 
to  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  nurses  to  Miss  Burgar. 


Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cooke  (1913)  has  gone  to  the  Cambridge 
Hospital  as  operating  room  nurse. 


Miss  Sadie  Miller  (1913)  is  taking  a post-graduate  course  at 
the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association. 


Miss  Catherine  A.  Conrick  (1913)  is  staying  on  in  the  hos- 
pital as  Anaesthetizer  and  Accident  Ward  assistant. 

Miss  Regina  P.  Horton  (1912)  has  accepted  a position  as 
assistant  superintendent  at  the  Manhattan  Maternity  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  writes  that  she  is  enjoying  her  work  very 
much. 


Miss  Susan  May  Holton  is  the  first  student  nurse  to  take  the 
three  months’  course  in  the  Social  Service  Department,  which 
was  inaugurated  January  first. 
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Miss  Harriet  Mabee,  who  was  called  home  by  the  illness  of 
her  mother  while  she  was  taking  the  Administration  Course, 
writes  that  her  mother  has  improved  sufficiently  to  be  taken  to 
Bermuda,  and  Miss  Mabee  is  planning  to  accompany  her. 

Miss  Hazel  Wedgewood  (1910)  writes  from  Los  Angeles, 
California:  ‘T  have  been  having  a wonderful  trip.  I sailed  from 
New  York  to  Panama,  where  we  stayed  for  about  two  weeks. 
While  there  I visited  the  Government  Hospitals  both  at  Colon 
and  Panama  City.  They  are  certainly  excellent,  up-to-date  hos- 
pitals. Of  course  we  saw  the  Canal.  We  came  back  by  the  way 
of  Central  America,  New  Orleans  and  the  Grand  Canon,  Arizona 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  I now  am.  We  expect  to  stay  here  for 
some  time.  If  the  climate  agrees  with  us  we  may  locate  here 
permanently.” 


Miss  E.  Grace  IMcLeay  sailed  in  the  Adriatic  February  16 
for  Naples.  She  is  accompanying  Mrs.  Fabyan  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  ^liss  McLeay  expects  to  return  sometime 
in  April. 


In  a recent  letter  from  Miss  M.  V.  O’Reilly  (1897)  she  sends 
cheery  greetings  to  the  Alumnae.  She  expects  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  then  on  April  19  sail 
for  Europe  with  her  patient.  They  plan  to  be  in  Paris  a few 
weeks,  then  Nauheim,  and  later  to  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 


Many  of  the  Alumnae  will  remember  with  pleasure  Miss  Cath- 
erine Plaw,  the  German  nurse  who  was  a guest  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  during  January,  February,  March  and 
April,  1910.  Her  strong  personality,  quaint  manner  anl  precise 
English  won  her  many  friends.  Our  interest  in  Miss  Plaw  is 
renewed  by  the  announcement  cards  from  Berlin  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Herr  Director  George  Pilling.  Miss  E.  Grace  McCul- 
lough, who  Spent  six  months  with  them  at  Ehrwald  in  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  stands  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  he  is  a de- 
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lightful  gentleman  of  distinguished  ancestry,  education  and 
wealth.  We  extend  our  sincere  congratulations. 


Miss  H.  L.  P.  Friend  (class  1904)  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Those  who  knew  Miss  Dervishogolou,  now  Mrs.  Djelal,  Class 
1907,  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  her  active  work  at  this  time 
of  her  country’s  distress.  Her  present  address  is:  ]\Irs.  Krikor 
Djelal,  51  Sakis,  Aghatch,  Pera  Constantinople. 


On  Friday  evening,  February  21,  an  illustrated  talk  was  given 
in  the  Out-patient  Ampitheatre  by  Dr.  Royse,  a medical  mission- 
ary from  China.  He  told  us  there  were  no  nurses  at  all  in  the 
locality  in  which  he  had  been  working  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  they  were  greatly  needed  there.  He  said,  “There  was  not 
much  money  but  lots  of  satisfaction”  in  the  work  accomplished; 
and  from  his  description  and  the  stereopticon  pictures  he  showed 
one  could  well  believe  it. 

Should  any  nurse  feel  inclined  to  go  he  said  to  communicate 
with  the  missionary  society  of  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged. 


BIRTH 

In  January  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Clark  (Katherine  R. 
Maloney,  1905),  a son,  William  Henry. 


MARRIED 

Docteur  Krikor  Djelal,  Mile.  Mathilda  Dervishogolou,  maries, 
Constantinople,  le  14  Novembre  1912. 


DEATHS 


At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  after  a brief  illness,  Caroline  F.  Brigham  (Class  1876). 
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At  the  01(1  Ladies’  Home,  Revere  Street,  Boston,  December 
19,  Mrs.  Martha  Clark  (Class  1879). 

Many  of  the  graduates  will  remember  Mrs.  Clark,  for  many 
years  Head  Nurse  in  Ward  B.  After  leaving  the  hospital  she 
did  private  nursing  until  her  strength  gave  way.  The  last  few 
years  she  spent  very  happily  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home. 

At  East  Boston,  on  November  6,  of  tuberculosis,  Miss  Laura 
T.  Davison.  Miss  Davison  spent  two  years  in  the  training  school 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  Class  of  1907,  but 
was  unable  to  finish  her  course  on  account  of  her  health.  She 
is  warmly  remembered  by  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 


WHILE  WE  MAY 

The  hands  are  such  dear  hands ; 

They  are  so  full ; they  turn  at  our  demands 

So  often;  they  reach  out 

With  trifles  scarcely  thought  about 

So  many  times ; they  do 

So  many  things  for  me,  for  you — 

If  their  fond  wills  mistake. 

We  may  well  bend,  not  break. 

They  are  such  fond,  frail  lips 
That  speak  to  us.  Pray  if  love  strips 
Them  of  discretion  many  times. 

Or  if  they  speak  too  slow  or  quick,  such  crimes 

We  may  pass  by;  for  we  may  see 

Days  not  far  off  when  those  small  words  may  be 

Held  not  as  slow,  or  quick,  or  out  of  place,  but  dear. 

Because  the  lips  are  no  more  here. 

They  are  such  dear  familiar  feet  that  go 
Along  the  path  with  ours — feet  fast  or  slow, 

And  trying  to  keep  pace — if  they  mistake 
Or  tread  upon  -some  flower  that  we  would  take 
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Upon  our  breast,  or  bruise  some  reed, 

Or  crush  some  hope  until  it  bleed, 

We  may  be  mute. 

Nor  turning  quickly  to  impute 
Grave  fault ; for  they  and  we 
Have  such  a little  way  to  go — can  be 
Together  such  a little  while  along  the  way, 
We  will  be  patient  while  we  may. 

So  many  little  faults  we  find. 

We  see  them!  For  not  blind 
To  love,  we  see  them,  but  if  you  and  I 
Perhaps  remember  them  some  by  and  by, 
They  will  not  be 

Faults  then — grave  faults — to  you  and  me. 
But  just  odd  ways — mistakes,  or  even  less. 
Remembrances  to  bless. 

Days  change  so  many  things — yes,  hours, 
We  see  so  differently  in  suns  and  showers. 
Mistaken  words  tonight 
May  be  so  cherished  by  tomorrow’s  light; 
We  may  be  patient  for  we  know 
There’s  such  a little  way  to  see  and  go. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Prospective  Mother,  A Handbook  for  Women  dur- 
ing Pregnancy.  By  J.  Morris  Slemons. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York.  Price  $1.62 
postpaid. 

In  this  age  of  the  making  of  many  books,  and  the  increasing 
demands  upon  the  time  of  all  of  us,  the  publication  of  a book 
which  satisfactorily  and  completely  meets  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  written  inspires  one  to  emphasize  its  worth  and  im- 
portance. For  with  all  the  literary  activity  in  all  departments 
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of  work  there  are  still  too  few  books  of  which  this  may  be 
truly  said. 

Dr.  Slemons’  book  presents  in  a remarkable  way  the  funda- 
mental scientific  facts  of  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of 
pregnancy  in  such  simple,  clear  form  that  the  least  scientific 
mother  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  every  word  of 
it.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  mothers  may  cover  a very  wide 
range,  in  many  cases  reaching  the  vanishing  point,  but  their  in- 
terest in  the  processes  going  on  in  their  own  bodies  during  preg- 
nancy may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  universal.  This  book  will 
answer  all  their  questions  and  do  much  toward  directing  their 
thoughts  along  normal,  cheerful,  wholesome  lines.  Many  doc- 
tors minimize  the  importance  of  satisfying  such  questionings  and 
think  that  by  discouraging  inquiry  into  subjects  difficult  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  they  will  stop  the  questionings.  But  that 
process  tends  rather  to  make  one  introspective,  and  conjecture 
often  takes  a morbid  trend  which  causes  much  suffering  which 
need  not  exist.  Much  of  this  apprehension  is  connected  with 
certain  superstitions  which  the  author  takes  great  care  to  explain 
away  on  a rational  basis. 

The  emphasis  all  through  the  book  is  strongly  on  the  cheerful, 
wholesome  side  of  pregnancy,  and  graver  aspects  of  the  condition 
are  only  suggested  to  add  force  to  the  necessity  of  making  known 
to  the  physician  certain  early  symptoms  which  then  may  be 
successfully  treated.  The  importance  of  sterilization  and 
other  aseptic  precautions  are  given  force  and  weight  through 
being  presented  with  a brief  history,  which  rarely  fails  to  thrill 
all  classes  of  readers,  of  the  work  of  Holmes  Semmelweis  and 
Tarnier,  the  later  discoveries  of  Pasteur  which  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  theories,  and  the  practical  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  surgical  procedures  by  Lord  Lister. 

The  usefulness  of  this  book  to  prospective  mothers  ought  to- 
suggest  to  obstetrical  nurses  the  advisability  of  recommending  it 
to  their  patients,  for  it  answers  many  of  the  questions  put  to 
them,  some  of  whom  have  had  difficulty  in  formulating  satisfac- 
tory answers.  For  nurses  themselves  it  will  be  a most  valuable 
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addition  to  their  equipment  especially  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  book  which  deals'more  with  abnormal  conditions  in  preg- 
nancy about  which  they  ought  also  to  be  familiar.  The  Prospec- 
tive Mother  is  simplified  in  some  instances,  perhaps  more  than 
necessary  for  nurses,  but  it  is  so  comprehensive  and  practical 
that  it  is  much  more  readily  available  than  some  of  the  larger 
text-books,  written  primarily  for  medical  men,  whose  details  and 
technicalities  rather  confuse  than  elucidate  their  ideas. 

A.  P.  M. 


Bacteriology  and  Pathology  for  Nurses.  By  Jay  G.  Rob- 
erts, Ph.G.,  M.D.,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  12  mo.  of  206  pages, 
illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London : W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1912.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

This  useful  little  book  should  certainly  fulfil  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  author — a handbook 
“for  the  busy  nurse  in  training  or  in  practice.”  Although  it 
passes  briefly  over  the  subjects  the  most  important  facts  about 
each  are  presented  in  a clear  and  concise  manner. 


Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  Boston  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

No.  414  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Be  it  known,  that  whereas  Martin  Brimmer,  LeBaron  Russell, 
Cora  L.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Parkman,  Caroline  G.  Curtis,  Henrietta 
Codman,  Abby  M.  Storer,  Sarah  Cabot,  Charles  P.  Putnam, 
Maria  A.  Revere,  Louise  Brooks,  Mary  Anne  Wales,  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  O.  F.  Wadsworth,  and  Anne  S.  Robbins  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  intention  of  forming  a corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  “Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses,”  for 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  nurses  for  the  sick, 
with  a capital  of  an  amount  not  established  nor  divided  into 
shares,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears 
from  the  certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of 
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said  corporation  duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations, and  recorded  in  this  office : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Alassachusetts,  do  hereby  certify  that  said  Martin 
Brimmer,  LeBaron  Russell,  Cora  L.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Parkman, 
Caroline  G.  Curtis,  Henrietta  Codman,  Abhy  M.  Storer,  Sarah 
Cabot,  Charles  P.  Putnam,  Maria  A.  Revere,  Louise  Brooks, 
Mary  Anne  Wales,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  O.  F.  Wadsworth,  and  Anne 
S.  Robbins,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized 
and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  “Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses,”  with 
the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties,  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

WITNESS  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  Seventeenth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five, 

(Signed)  OLIVER  WARNER, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Note. — The  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  assumed  by  the 
Hospital  in  1896  and  the  name  altered  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MISS  SCOTT 

With  the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Scott  (Class  1883),  whose 
picture  we  have  secured  for  this  number  of  the  Record,  the  Hos- 
pital loses  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  efficient  workers. 

Miss  Scott  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
almost  since  its  beginning  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  “Waverley” 
without  her  genial  and  attractive  personality. 

Her  warm-hearted  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  patients  under 
her  care,  her  love  of  nature  and  all  things  beautiful,  and  her 
never  failing  enthusiasm  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  inspira- 
tion by  all  with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact.  We  hope  after  a 
prolonged  rest  and  holiday  she  may  return  to  make  her  home 
amongst  us. 
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The  principal  of  a Boston  Public  School  recently  brought  a 
small  boy  suflering  from  a broken  nose  to  an  Out  Patient  Clinic. 
During  the  process  of  examination,  the  House  Officer  said  to 
the  boy,  “Willie,  breathe  in.”  There  was  no  response.  Again, 
“Breathe  in,  Willie;”  still  no  result.  A third  attempt  was  about 
to  be  made,  when  the  principal  remarked,  “Pardon  me,  doctor, 
but  perhaps  I can  assist  you.”  Turning  to  the  boy  he  addressed 
him:  “William,  please  inhale.”  Mighty  was  the  answering  in- 
spiration. 

Had  the  House  Officer  been  of  Boston  extraction,  would  he 
have  needed  the  aid  of  the  principal? 


Lillian,  who  was  about  nine  years  old,  had  been  naughty,  and 
as  a punishment  her  Aunt  Marion  had  said  that  she  must  stay 
alone  on  the  piazza  until  she  said  she  was  sorry  for  her  misdeed. 
Lillian  had  been  on  the  piazza  about  an  hour,  when  her  aunt 
came  out  to  join  two  friends  on  their  way  to  an  afternoon  tea. 

After  the  three  had  gone  a little  way,  Lillian  called  after 
them  and  said  that  she  wanted  to  whisper  to  Aunt  Marion ; so 
Aunt  jMarion  thinking  that  her  niece  was  ready  to  say  that  she 
was  sorry,  asked  her  friends  to  wait — and  went  back.  Leaning 
over  for  Lillian  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  she  heard : “Aunt  Marion, 
you  look  the  worst  of  the  three.” 


She  was  a very  conscientious  nurse,  but  the  gentle  art  of 
spelling  had  been  anathema  to  her  since  the  days  when  “c-a-n” 
always  spelt  “cat” ! She  was  on  night  duty  and  was  facing  the 
nightly  terror  of  the  report.  A patient  had  been  inconsiderate 
enough  to  have  a nose-bleed.  How  to  word  it?  The  e’s  and  h’s 
and  m’s  in  haemorrhage  proved  too  confusing,  epistaxis  wholly 
eluded  her.  Nothing  but  a bald  statement  that  the  patient’s  nose 
bled  severely  seemed  possible.  But  with  that  moment  of  hesita- 
tion that  means  “the  cause  is  lost”  to  the  uncertain  speller,  “bled” 
did  not  seem  just  right.  At  this  critical  moment  a shadow  fell 
upon  the  page,  and  “James,”  the  faithful,  kindly  night  watch- 
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man,  who  considered  it  his  mission  to  cheer  new  night  nurses, 
passed  by.  she  said,  in  desperation,  “wouldn’t  you 

suppose  that  if  b-r-e-a-d  spells  bread  that  b-l-e-a-d  would  spell 
bled?”  “Why,  sure.  Miss,”  cheerfully  assented  James,  and  down 
it  went. 

“Aunt  Fanny,”  said  the  little  boy  of  seven,  as  they  passed  two 
young  sprigs  in  the  extreme  of  the  present  fashions,  “I  guess 
those  are  babutantes.”  And  it  seemed  very  descriptive. 


God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year, 
\Vhen  the  spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleasant  places 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces; 

The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back,  the  odor,  grace  and  hue, 

Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated; 

No  blank  is  left,  no  looking-for  is  cheated ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew.  — A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


MOFRI-IOK’S 

IVI AL-HTEID  IVUL-K 

Tl-I  E F*OOD  F-OR  A 1.1.  AOES 


See  that  your  patients  receive  the  benefits  of  pure,  full- 
cream  milk  combined  with  the  extracts  of  malted  grains, 
reduced  to  powder  form. 

Delicious  - Invigorating  - Nourishing 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK’S  Others  are  Imitations 

Send  for  a SPEEDY  MIXER  which  will  assist  greatly 
in  the  preparation  of  our  product.  Free  to  Nurses. 

HORLICK’S  M4LTED  M’LK  CO.  - i^aclne,  Wis. 
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JUST  TRY  HOOD’S  MILK 

IT  IS  PURE^  CLEAN  AND  SAFE 

The  name  of  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons  is  so  well  known  to  the 
milk-consuming  public  that  it  needs  only  slight  introduction  here. 
It  has  made  its  own  way  because  it  stands  for  progress  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  dairy  industry. 

We  would  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Hood’s  Milk  has  a record  of  sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service 
without  a case  of  disease  having  been  traced  to  it. 

All  of  the  dairies  from  which  Hood’s  Milk  is  obtained  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  through  the  score 
card  system  as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  of  Hood’s  Milk  is  examined  daily,  both  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  in  their  own  laboratory  which  is  equipped  with 
every  facility  for  this  work  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a phy- 
sician. Thousands  of  analyses  are  made  yearly. 

All  employees  handling  Hood’s  iVIilk  are  examined  weekly  by 
physicians  for  their  perfect  health,  and  are  furnished  clean  white 
suits  and  caps  daily. 

Health  officers  and  sanitarians  are  now  agreed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  safe  milk  — Certified  and  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 
Hood’s  Milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes 
(Perfect  Pasteurization)  in  a white  tiled  room  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  Immediately  drawn  into  sterilized  jars  and 
capped  without  the  use  of  hands.  An  epidemic  of  disease  has  never 
been  traced  to  Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk. 

Testimony  of  milk  experts  throughout  the  world  has  shown 
that  these  sanitary  safeguards  are  essential  for  the  safeguarding  of 
milk  and  its  products  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and 
that  anyone  who  fails  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  business  is 
remiss  in  his  duties  to  his  customers.  That  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons 
are  leaders  for  clean  milk  is  shown  in  their  progressiveness  in  this 
respect  and  all  that  relates  to  a better  milk  supply. 

The  company  is  the  largest  independent  dairy  company  in  New 
England  and  has  no  affiliations  with  any  other  concern.  Their 
milk  is  cared  for,  handled  and  distributed  by  the  most  hygienic 
methods  known  to  modern  science. 

Their  business  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  because  people 
who  have  once  dealt  with  them  believe  that  no  milk  dealer  in  the 
United  States  supplying  a general  city  trade  takes  as  great  and 
efficient  precautions  as  they  do  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 

The  reputation  of  Hood’s  Milk  has  been  acquired  at  so  great 
an  expense  and  is  now  so  valuable  that  the  company  does  not  pro- 
pose that  it  be  lost  or  injured  by  any  lack  of  precaution  that  can 
be  taken.  Its  sole  aim  is  that  Hood’s  Milk  shall  continue  to  be 
as  it  has  been  for  sixty-six  years — Pure,  Clean  and  Safe. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Miss  A.  O.  Tippet,  Editor-in-Chief,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Assistant  Editors: 

Miss  Sara  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Miss  Annie  H.  Smith,  Business  Manager,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
jMiss  Edna  Harrison,  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Advertising  Manager,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston 

AIiss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Treasurer,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  ^lass. 

Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Annie  H.  Smith,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  all  other  communi- 
cations to  Miss  Tippet,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Write  legibly 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  complaints  from  our  subscribers 
that  the  Quarterly  Record  does  not  reach  them.  It  is,  of  course, 
our  earnest  desire  that  every  subscriber  shall  receive  every  copy, 
and  to  this  end,  we  ask  each  one  of  our  members  who  does  not 
get  the  Quarterly  Record  by  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  it 
is  published,  to  write  at  once  to  the  Business  Manager,  Miss  A. 
H.  Smith,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  stating  the 
fact  so  that  she  may  trace  the  reason  of  its  non-appearance.  The 
periodical  goes  from  the  hands  of  the  publishers  to  a mailing 
company,  which  addresses,  stamps,  and  posts  it;  the  mailing  list 
is  sent  each  quarter  to  this  company,  with  the  correct  addresses, 
as  far  as  she  knows  them,  by  the  Business  Manager.  Naturally, 
there  are  many  changes  each  quarter,  and  often  also  the  changed 
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address  has  not  been  sent  to  the  right  person.  We  would  there- 
fore urge  our  members  to  send  any  change  of  address  promptly 
by  mail  to  Miss  Annie  H.  Smith ; also  to  enquire  at  their  former 
address  if  the  magazine  does  not  come  before  concluding  that  it 
has  not  been  sent.  The  Quarterly  Record  is  issued  in  March, 
June,  September  and  December. 


The  Ahunncc  Association. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  for  the  season  was  held  at  the  Russell  House,  Lex- 
ington, May  27.  It  liad  been  hoped  that  the  day  would  be 
springlike.  The  weather  was  disappointing,  however,  and  proved 
to  be  bleak  and  cold.  This  did  not  prevent  twenty-five  members 
from  meeting  at  Harvard  Square,  from  which  center  they  went 
to  Lexington.  The  beautiful  and  interesting  living  room  of  the 
Russell  House  with  its  open  fire  was  much  enjoyed.  Afternoon 
Tea.  was  served,  after  which  a little  business  was  transacted. 
Plans  are  being  laid  for  the  Sick  Relief  Eund  Eair  next  fall. 
On  account  of  the  Eair,  the  regular  time  for  the  first  meeting 
next  fall  was  changed.  The  date  will  be  announced  later.  It 
was  decided  at  the  April  meeting  to  send  four  delegates  to  the 
convention  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  June  25,  26  and  27.  The 
four  chosen  were  Miss  Dart,  Miss  A.  M.  McCrea,  Miss  A.  O. 
Tippet  and  Miss  L.  I.  Lovely. 


The  Sick  Relief  Association  held  its  third  Annual  Meeting 
on  May  10,  in  the  Thayer  Library.  The  Secretary  reported  a 
slight  increase  in  membership,  which  now  numbers  62.  The 
Treasurer’s  report  was  satisfactory.  Two  Benefits  had  been  paid 
during  the  year.  There  was  some  discussion  on  Article  IV,  of 
the  By-laws,  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers,  which 
now  stand  thus : President,  Miss  A.  M.  McCrea,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  Vice-President,  Mis(s  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  21 
Walnut  Avenue,  Norwood;  Treasurer,  Miss  H.  O.  Coombs,  St. 
Luke’s  Convalescent  Home,  Roxbury ; Secretary,  Miss  Mina 
A.  AlcKay,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee:  Miss  Eullerton,  Mi'ss  Booker, 
Miss  Fraser,  Miss  Pearson  and  Miss  Fletcher. 
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Reference  was  made  to  tlie  Fair  to  be  held  November  6 and 
7,  and  the  following  members  kindly  agreed  to  receive  any  con- 
tributed articles:  Miss  McCrea,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Miss  H.  O.  Coombs,  St.  Luke’s  Convalescent  Home,  Roxbury, 
general  articles.  Miss  Grace  McEeay,  24  Blagdon  Street,  bags 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  N czv  Nurses'  flame. — Residents  of  the  bos])ital  are 
watching  the  ])rogress  of  the  New  Nurses’  Home  with  great 
interest.  Several  of  the  graduates  have  ex])ressed  a desire  to 
show  their  interest  in  some  ])ractical  way,  and  we  understand 
that  among  the  earlier  classes  there  is  a plan  on  foot  to  give 
the  photographs  of  some  of  our  early  Superintendents  to  the 
School  for  the  New  I Lome. 

I.ater  classes  are  discussing  the  possibility  of  giving  a hand- 
some “grandfather’s  clock”  to  the  large  reception  room.  The 
Ladies’  Friendly  Committee  has  undertaken  to  furnish  a grand 
piano,  and  among  other  things  that  would  surely  make  acceptable 
gifts  are  pictures,  statuary  and  books. 

That  whatever  is  given  may  be  suitable  and  harmonious,  it  is 
thought  best  to  leave  the  purchases  of  any  gifts  in  the  hands  of 
the  Furnishing  Committee. 

Any  graduate  who  would  like  to  participate  in  the  giving  of 
something  to  beautify  the  Home,  may  send  contributions  to  Miss 
Parsons  or  to  Miss  Lovely,  the  Alumnae  Secretary,  if  they  have 
not  arranged  to  make  class  contributions. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  hoping  to  complete  the  purchase 
of  the  piano  at  Charles  Street  so  that  we  may  have  it  at  the 
Thayer  when  the  Charles  Street  homes  are  closed.  The  pres- 
ent piano  in  the  Thayer  might,  if  repaired,  do  nicely  in  the  recrea- 
tion room  of  the  New  Home,  where  we  are  hoping  to  have  some 
dancing  classes  as  an  antidote  for  the  scientific  atmosphere  which 
will  prevail  in  the  room  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 


Guild  of  St.  Barnabas. — The  Boston  Branch  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses  has  accomplished  a good  deal 
in  a quiet  way  during  the  year  ending  June  ii.  At  the 
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annual  meeting,  held  May  28,  in  Trinity  Parish  House,  the 
Treaisiirer  reported  that  one  hundred  dollars  had  been 
contributed  towards  the  United  Benevolent  work  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Guild,  which  at  present  is  the  support  of  a 
missionary  nurse  in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  this  the  St.  Barnabas 
Bee  has  worked  to  such  good  purpose  that  a bale  consisting  of 
children’s  clothing  and  other  useful  articles,  valued  at  seventy 
dollars,  has  been  sent  to  the  mission  at  Alakaket,  Alaska.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Guild  will  be  in  October. 


Miss  Scott  is  grateful  to  the  Alumnae  for  their  great  kind- 
ness in  sending  her  the  lovely  roses,  and  for  the  beautiful  symbo- 
lism conveyed  by  the  number,  thirty,  significant  of  the  years 
which  she  has  spent  at  the  Convalescent  Hospital.  She  will  take 
with  her  a pleasant  memory  of  the  Alumnae,  and  is  glad  to  be 
a member  of  this  useful  body  of  devoted  women. 

Waverley,  April  19,  1913. 


We  received  with  pleasure  the  interesting  and  attractive 
magazine  issued  by  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  wish  it  all  success. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  HOSPITALS  IN  FLORENCE 

By  Helen  L.  Redfern,  R.N.  (Class  1907). 

As  we  hear  little  in  America  about  hospital  work  in  Italy,  I 
have  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  subscribers  of 
the  Quarterly  to  know  something  of  the  methods  here  in  Elor- 
ence. 

i\Iy  first  visit  was  to  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  the  large  General 
Hospital,  founded  by  Eolco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Beatrice,  be- 
loved of  Dante.  This  receives  only  the  poor  of  this  city  and 
its  immediate  suburbs,  and  as  its  number  of  beds  count  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  may  be  added  to  until  some  of  the  wards 
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hold  thirty  beds,  making  a total  of  one  thousand,  it  seems  that 
the  sick  poor  might  have  very  good  care. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  I was  not  able  to  speak  any  Italian, 
so  I am  writing  simply  from  observation.  I chose  the  visiting 
hour  from  twelve  to  one,  as  I had  deciphered  from  a sign  outside 
that  one  was  allowed  to  visit  the  hospital  at  that  time.  I was 
about  fifteen  minutes  early,  so  had  some  time  in  which  to  amuse 
myself  watching  the  people  who  waited  to  visit  their  friends. 
What  interested  me  most  were  the  so-called  delicacies  carried  to 
the  sick  by  friends  or  relatives.  Imagine  the  pleasure  of  one 
of  our  patients  on  receiving  from  a visitor  a long  loaf  of  bread 
drawn  from  a coat  pocket,  or  perchance  a bottle  containing  broth, 
half  being  clear  fat.  (I  was  informed  later  that  they  were  very 
strict  about  food  being  brought  to  the  patients,  only  black  coffee, 
broth,  oranges,  lemons,  eggs,  sugar  and  wine  being  allowed.) 
Some  visitors  had  waited  so  long  they  had  become  hungry,  and 
in  spite  of  their  good  intentions  to  take  the  best  tO'  their  sick 
friends,  were  obliged  to  tear  off  an  occasional  crust  from  the 
loaf  to  help  keep  their  spirits  up  and  make  the  time  pass  more 
quickly. 

At  last  the  great  Florentine  gun  sounded  mid-day,  and  the 
huge  doors  of  the  hospital  were  flung  aside,  allowing  the  anxious 
and  hurried  crowd  to  pass  in  through  the  corridors,  there  to  divide 
and  subdivide  into  the  different  wards.  They  were  not  present- 
ed with  ward  tickets,  nor  was  any  one  patient  seemingly  limited 
as  to  his  number  of  visitors,  in  spite  of  the  sign  outside  saying 
only  two  were  allowed.  Each  one  seemed  to  know  where  to  go 
without  question  and  I followed  on  to  And  my  way  in  and  out 
of  the  wards  at  my  leisure.  What  would  we  think  to  see  visiting 
one  patient  a company  of  six  or  seven,  ranging  from  baby  to 
grandmother,  and  all  talking  at  once  according  to  the  Italian  cus- 
tom ! But  such  was  the  case.  The  space  upon  the  bed  not  occu- 
pied by  gifts  is  occupied  by  guests,  who,  gesticulating  wildly,  do 
their  best  to  cheer  the  patient.  No,  there  are  no  rules  against  this 
procedure,  and  is  it  a wonder  that  when  the  poor  Italians  come 
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to  our  country  they  are  disgusted  and  impatient  with  our  hospital 
restrictions. 

The  patients  at  once  eat  their  delicacies,  for  if  any  are  left 
and  given  to  the  infermiere,  or  nurse,  to  keep  until  morning,  there 
IS  a large  chance  of  their  never  being  seen  by  their  owners,  as 
these  often  appeal  as  much  to  the  appetite  of  the  attendant.  The 
higher  the  “tip”  paid  by  the  friends  to  the  infermiere,  the  better 
the  care  received,  but  alas  for  the  poor  patient  who  is  unable  to 
pay!  he  must  suffer  and  get  on  as  best  he  can.  Now  we  under- 
stand why  we  are  offered  such  choice  and  wonderful  gifts  by 
Italians  who  come  to  our  country;  they  cannot  understand  our 
attitude  of  really  wishing  to  help  others  without  some  material 
gain. 

It  should  be  explained  that  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in  Flor- 
ence there  are  no  training  schools ; registered  nurses  and  diplomas 
are  quite  unknown.  The  nurses  may  remain  in  the  hospital  all 
their  lives  without  cap,  black  band  or  uniform,  the  symbol  of 
service  being  a white  smock,  resembling  our  operating-room 
gowns,  covering  their  street  costume,  and  they  receive  practically 
the  same  remuneration  after  years  of  service  as  upon  their  en- 
trance, that  is,  from  two  to  three  francs  a day.  If  one  were 
obliged  to  employ  an  Italian  nurse,  the  charge  would  be  from 
forty  to  sixty  cents  a day,  or  night.  They  are  really  only  servants 
with  hospital  training. 

An  attempt  was  made  a while  ago  to  establish  a training 
school  here  in  Florence  without  success,  since  Italian  women  are 
generally  afraid  of  losing  caste  if  they  practise  this  profession. 

There  are,  however,  in  Rome,  at  the  Calvary  Hospital,  certain 
wards  which  are  set  aside  as  a training  school  for  women  broad- 
minded  enough  to  take  up  this  work,  the  training  being  under 
the  more  experienced  direction  of  the  English  sisters  called  “The 
Little  Company  of  Mary.”  The  Queen  of  Italy  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  and  is  doing  all  she  can  to  interest  the 
educated  better  class. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  “Spedale  degli  Innocenti,”  or  Found- 
lings Hospital.  This  institution  is  known  to  all  who  visit  Flor- 
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dice  because  of  its  famous  della  Robbia  bambini  decorating  the 
fagade.  These  bambini  are  colored  medallions  of  infants  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  In 
spite  of  this  heing  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  one  finds  it  in- 
side clean  and  airy,  and  quite  modern  in  its  appointments. 
This  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Catholic  sisters,  and 
the  bambini  receive  wonderfully  good  care.  I found  the  jirenia- 
ture  babies  all  together  in  a very  small  warm  room,  heated  from 
two  large  registers ; as  the  children  increase  in  strength  they  are 
transferred  to  a room  slightly  cooler,  before  heing  jilaced  in  the 
main  ward.  The  illegitimate  babies  are  taken  from  their  mothers 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  remain  in  the  institution  until  they 
become  of  age  and  able  to  care  for  themselves.  The  nurses  who 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  sisters  in  the  Foundlings  Asylum 
are  themselves  children  who  have  grown  up  in  the  home,  and  I 
am  told  the  hoys  are  usually  trained  for  the  army  or  navy.  I 
should  add  that  the  home  connected  with  this  institution  is  out- 
side the  city,  and  is  occupied  by  the  children  who  have  outgrown 
their  habyhood. 

The  Children’s  Hospital  is  quite  a modern  building,  exceed- 
ingly well  appointed.  On  entering,  one  has  no  doubt  that  the 
institution  is  for  children,  for  their  voices,  merry  or  sobbing, 
come  from  all  directions.  I was  shown  through  the  buildings  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  charge,  who  courteously  explained 
and  pointed  out  everything  of  interest,  but  as  my  Italian  even 
then  was  insufficient,  I regret  to  say  I must  have  lost  much. 

Each  ward  has  three  divisions,  one  quite  open  to  out-door  air 
for  cases  requiring  that  treatment,  a second  for  general  cases,  and 
a third  for  patients  under  observation  and  for  those  needing  quiet 
and  seclusion.  Being  accustomed  in  our  wards  to  children  of 
such  various  complexions  it  was  curious  to  me  to  see  so  many 
dark  heads. 

At  that  hour  the  morning  sweeping  was  going  on,  and  the 
method  attracted  my  attention.  Moist  sawdust  was  sprinkled 
over  the  floors,  and  with  a large  broom  made  of  twigs,  resembling 
very  much  that  used  by  the  old  woman  who  sweeps  the  sky,  the 
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sawdust  was  brushed  into  piles,  which  in  turn  had  collected  all 
the  dirt  from  the  ward  floors. 

The  orthopedic  cases  were  especially  interesting.  The  appa- 
ratus used  was  practically  the  same  as  ours,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
the  plaster  work  was  especially  well  done.  Upon  asking  if  there 
were  many  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  this  country,  I was  told 
there  were  comparatively  few,  the  majority  coming  from  the 
country,  and  these  are  almost  never  fatal. 

A few  minutes  later  I found,  to  my  amusement  and  astonish- 
ment, that  I had  been  brought  into  the  diphtheria  ward  without 
any  precautions  having  been  taken.  My  first  impulse  was  to  with- 
draw from  these  surroundings,  but  all  was  so  interesting,  once 
there,  it  'seemed  as  well  to  remain  a few  moments  and  observe. 
The  painful  breathing  so  familiar  to  us  all,  told  at  once  that 
there  were  several  who  had  had  tracheotomy  performed,  and 
later  I found  connected  with  this  ward,  a little  up-to-date 
operating  room  for  that  purpose.  I think  one  would  not  'find  a 
greater  variety  of  tracheotomy  tubes  anywhere.  The  nurses 
caring  for  contagious  diseases  are  allowed  perfect  liberty  of 
action  when  oft*  duty,  provided  they  change  their  ward  cos- 
tume on  leaving  the  hospital. 

And  now  perhaps  the  question  has  arisen  in  your  mind,  what 
do  visitors  in  Florence  do  in  case  of  illness.  You  may  be  easy 
on  that  score,  for  the  English  sisters,  better  known  as  the  Blue 
Nuns,  have  established  in  an  old  villa,  a hospital  with  all  neces- 
sary modern  appliances,  where  one  may  go  and  be  as  well  cared 
for  as  at  home.  The  Blue  Nuns  (so  called  from  the  lovely  tur- 
quoise of  their  veils)  are  ideal  nurses,  gracious,  quiet,  cheerful 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  patients  comfortable. 
They  are  educated  women,  often  from  fine  families,  and  although 
of  course,  of  a Roman  Catholic  order,  are  strictly  non-sectarian 
in  their  attitude  towards  their  patients.  Every  room  faces  the 
south,  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  garden  from  which  may  be 
had  a wonderful  view  of  the  domes  and  towers  of  Florence. 
When  one  is  told  that  only  Italian  surgeons  are  allowed  to  oper- 
ate here,  one  instantly  feels  one’s  confidence  weaken,  but  the 
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standards  of  Italian  doctors  must  not  be  measured  by  the  stan- 
dards of  Italian  nursing,  for  they  compare  well  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  the  world 
has  known  have  been  found  among  them. 

Even  more  attractive  is  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Fiesole 
connected  with  this  same  institution.  The  charms  of  the  old 
IMedici  villa  and  its  beautiful  garden  winding  up  the  hill-side 
can  scarcely  be  rivaled.  On  these  sun-lit  terraces  one  may  sit 
unmolested,  watching  the  shadows  among  the  olive  and  almond 
trees  and  enjoying  the  view  of  the  city  of  which  one  never  tires. 


The  first  class  of  nurses  trained  in  a Roman  school  in  Italy 
had  a brilliant  commencement  day,  and  received  their  certificates 
from  Queen  Elena  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  There  were  sixteen 
graduates,  two  of  whom  were  Florentine  nuns.  The  Queen  also 
gave  silver  medals  to  all  of  the  English  head  nurses,  and  gave 
Miss  Dorothy  Snell,  the  matron,  a gold  medal.  Other  Italian 
cities,  among  them  Genoa,  Spezia,  and  Florence,  are  founding 
training  schools,  and  their  representative  came  to  see  the  cere- 
mony in  Rome.  An  English  matron.  Miss  Violetta  Thurstan, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  hospital  at  Spezia. — June  issue,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Nursing. 


NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS  ON  STATE  REGISTRA- 
TION FOR  NURSES 

{From  an  address  to  the  Malden  Hospital  Alumnae  Association  by  C.  M. 

Perry.) 

There  are  certain  considerations  which  precede  registration 
for  nurses,  such  as  the  formation  of  State  nurses’  associations, 
and  the  registration  of  hospitals.  The  former  is  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  latter  has  not  obtained  in  many  States,  owing 
perhaps  to  a growing  sense  that  educational  requirements  for  the 
nurse  should  be  measured  by  the  needs  of  the  community  rather 
than  by  those  of  the  hospitals ; but  more  likely  because  improve- 
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ment  is  hoped  for  in  schools  which  cannot  now  produce  require- 
ments for  registration.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  lead- 
ers in  the  progressive  movements  in  circulating  knozvledge  on 
the  subject  of  registration.  One  has  suggested  that  nurses  tiy 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  laws  of  other  States ; that  a 
census  of  hospitals  and  investigation  of  their  standing  be  made 
some  time  before  such  information  is  needed  for  each  State 
which  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of  registration  laws. 
Had  we  possessed  such  an  acquaintance  with  what  was  being  done, 
with  what  had  been  done  in  other  States,  we  should  have  pre- 
sented a better  bill  to  our  legislature ; although  all  are  aware 
that  after  so  much  opposition  and  amendment  as  it  was  subjected 
to,  it  could  not  come  out  unscathed,  nor  bear  the  impress  of  a 
bill  carefully  planned  and  developed  along  lines  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  profession.  We  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  ^Massachusetts  in  its  work  on  education,  and  professionally 
we  are  credited  with  administering  laws  wisely,  and  with  secur- 
ing excellent  technics  in  the  various  hospitals.  Our  mistakes 
have  been  those  of  hesitation  to  adopt  measures,  not  of  making 
haste  too  rapidly,  c.g.,  New  York  State.  Any  one  who  was 
resident  in  the  Empire  State  during  the  time  from  1903-07, 
knew  of  the  disaster  which  came  from  precipitating  changes 
too  quickly.  In  the  deep  confusion  which  existed  then,  the 
minds  of  many  were  floundering  about  for  information.  And 
these  were  some  of  the  questions : What  constitutes  legal  resi- 
dence? Can  one  apply  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  at 
the  end  of  the  hospital  course,  still  being  undergraduate?  Why 
is  it  that  the  State  hospital  nurses  are  allowed  to  register  when 
these  hospitals  represent  only  a special  branch  of  nursing?  Why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  use  our  title  R.N.  in  any  State  in  pass- 
ing from  one  State  to  another?  and.  What  are  the  benefits  of 
registration?  Now,  the  State  Nurses’  Association  was  formed 
with  the  idea  not  only  of  gaining  registration,  but  of  becoming 
bureaus  of  information  and  education  on  these  points.  Besides 
this,  it  seeks  to  provide  what  mere  clubs,  registries,  and  graduate 
nurses’  associations  cannot  give  so  fully,  nor  in  a manner  so  free 
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from  individual  opinion  and  prejudice,  viz.,  higher  standards,  a 
more  uniform  curriculum,  and  a code  of  ethics,  all  of  which  shall 
make  an  impression  on  the  management  of  training  schools, 
bringing  better  conditions,  better  hours,  better  teaching  and  more 
teachers,  thus  exerting  a real  influence  on  training  schools  for 
the  good  of  all  nurses,  graduate  and  undergraduate.  Though  not 
obligatory  in  reference  to  registration,  we  owe  the  duty  of  be- 
coming members  of  our  State  Association.  Miss  J.  F.  Riley, 
R.N.,  No.  24  Charlesgate  East,  Boston,  will  give  any  informa- 
tion concerning  membership  to  those  wishing  to  join. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  from  1900  to  the  present 
time  gives  a large  number  of  editorials  and  individual  articles  on 
the  subject  of  registration.  There  is  a helpful  pamphlet,  issued 
by  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Louie  C. 
Boyd,  giving  the  registration  laws  of  the  different  States.  The 
New  York  Education  Department  sends  out  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  all  the  New  York  training  schools  a syllabus  for  the 
guidance  of  training  schools.  We  hope  to  have  a similar  guide 
for  Massachusetts.  The  New  York  Syllabus  is  well  worth  send- 
ing for  and  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York  has  taken  the  lead  so  far  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  with  its  importance  as  a State,  its  regents,  and 
the  great  strides  taken,  notwithstanding  its  mistakes,  it  looks  as 
if  it  would  always  stand  at  the  helm.  Massachusetts  with  its 
wise  conservatism  has  held  to  the  good  things  of  education, 
but  in  the  professions  it  seems  to  have  hung  back,  as  compared 
with  other  States. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  for  State 
registration,  I will  refer  to  Miss  Riddle’s  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Middlesex  County  branch  of  the  State  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, which  met  at  Lowell,  November,  1911,  and  then  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  above  mentioned.  She  said,  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  third  State  to  ask  for  registration.  After  the 
bill  was  drawn  up,  it  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature five  times  unsuccessfully  . The  first  time,  it  aroused  great 
opposition.  This  was  in  1903.  There  were  some  experienced  in 
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these  matters  who  considered  it  would  end  only  in  catastrophe 
if  the  bill  in  its  then  present  form  were  passed.  In  1906,  the 
bill  at  least  won  respect  for  the  alterations  made.  It  required 
only  a two  years’  course  in  a hospital  of  good  standing.  After 
the  failure  of  1906,  it  was  not  introduced  in  1907.  In  1908, 
it  was  withdrawn  in  time  to  save  it  from  undesirable  changes. 
In  1909  it  failed  in  the  Senate,  and  was  finally  passed  in  1910. 
Since  then,  6,000  nurses  have  registered  at  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  And  now,  said  Miss  Riddle,  that  the  bill  is  passed,  we 
are  not  awfully  proud  of  it,  but  lawmakers  say  that  that  is  the 
way  with  all  legislation  requested.  However,  get  your  bill  passed, 
and  later  it  may  be  improved  and  strengthened  in  its  weak  points. 
The  medical  registration  bill  was  not  at  first  satisfactory.  The 
question  of  securing  the  rights  of  all  parties  had  to  come  in  for 
consideration,  and  it  is  good  to  live  in  a State  where  the  rights 
of  all  are  conserved.  In  our  bill  of  1910,  the  subjects  for  exam- 
ination were  not  made  too  difficult  for  the  first  year.  They  in- 
cluded Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  Nursing,  Obstetrical  and 
Child  Nursing,  Ethics  and  Household  Sanitation.  The  first  ex- 
amination was  held  October,  1910.  One  hundred  and  two  nurses 
took  them,  ninety  plus  passed. 

Miss  Riddle  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  State  registration, 
what  it  has  already  accomplished,  and  of  the  disadvantages  of  not 
registering.  In  quoting  her  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  State 
Registration,  I think  I am  giving  one  of  the  best  things  which 
has  ever  been  written.  These  are  taken  from  her  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal,  1907: — 

‘AVe  have  been  told  that  the  tendency  of  the  long  past  has 
been  towards  diversity,  that  the  future  will  be  toward  oneness, 
and  experience  in  all  forms  of  life  and  methods  of  living  proves 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  statement  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial, and  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  sciences, 
the  increasing  tolerance  of  one  form  of  religion  for  another,  the 
general  dependence  upon  the  State,  the  universal  adoption  of 
modern  conveniences  and  inventions  which  tend  to  bring  all 
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people  under  one  condition  of  living;  the  spread  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  which  all  nations  are  brought  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  a oneness  of  purpose ; the  development  of  commerce 
between  nations  which  removes  barriers  and  makes  the  nations 
one ; the  modern  concentration  of  capital  and  the  organization 
of  labor — all  mighty  and  potent  forces  towards  the  standardiza- 
ing  of  methods  of  living. 

Then  since  each  form  of  life  and  work  demands  a standard 
by  zvhich  to  estimate  its  usef  ulness  a7id  test  its  pozver,  it  follozvs 
as  a natural  sequence  that  there  should  be  also  an  established 
rule  by  means  of  zvhich  the  education  of  nurses  may  be  measured 
zvith  the  same  end  in  viezv,  vis.,  that  of  fixing  a standard.  Then 
Miss  Riddle  continues  to  observe  that  teachers  are  registered  and 
licensed  by  the  State;  physicians,  dentists  and  pharmacists,  etc. 
are  licensed  by  the  State,  and  that  the  object  of  such  legislation 
is  unmistakable  even  to  the  casual  observer.  Registration  pro- 
tects the  nursing  body,  and  promotes  its  welfare;  it  helps  to  dis- 
tinguish the  educated  and  intelligent ; to  meet  the  demand  for 
better  qualifications ; it  sets  a standard  and  furnishes  an  incen- 
tive to  keep  up  to  that  standard  by  the  nursing  body. 

But  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  State  registration. 
It  will  not  make  times  harder  for  the  well  qualified ; it  will 
not  make  times  easier  for  the  poorly  qualified ; it  cannot  put  the 
unethical  nurse  out  of  existence ; it  cannot  make  good  nurses  nor 
good  women;  it  cannot  change  the  character  of  the  nurse;  it 
cannot  and  zvill  not  and  should  not  attach  less  importance  to  the 
character  of  the  nurse  than  to  her  technical  skill. 

As  to  the  disadvantages  of  not  registering  the  following 
points  were  given:  Institutional  positions  are  more  and  more 
being  assigned  to>  registered  nurses ; in  going  out  of  our  own 
State  to  another — especially  to  a distance,  we  will  not  receive  the 
recognition  enjoyed  at  home  where  we  are  known,  and  have 
nursed  patients  for  doctors  who  know  us.  Registration  gives 
professional  status  which  is  invaluable  as  a badge  when  we  leave 
sources  of  influence  and  come  in  contact  with  strange  persons 
and  places. 
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Einally,  what  has  registration  accomplished?  It  has  fostered 
the  esprit  de  corps.  It  has  set  up  a uniform  standard.  It  has 
gained  for  us  State  control,  making  it  compulsory  for  the  authori- 
ties of  a hospital  to  provide  facilities  for  education  and  practical 
work,  and  a more  equitable  division  of  labor. 

Legal  Residence.  Miss  Palmer,  in  the  American  Journal  for 
December,  1904,  answers  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  legal 
residence.  This  for  a woman  does  not  depend  as  it  does  for  a 
man  on  where  he  pays  his  taxes  and  votes,  but  only  upon  length 
of  time  she  has  resided  in  a State.  If  she  intends  to  return, 
she  has  only  to  prove  former  residence  and  temporary  absence. 

Reciprocity.  Our  limitations  caused  by  the  small  number  of 
States  having  reciprocity  are  similar  to  those  with  which  the 
medical  profession  has  had  to  deal  in  the  past.  When  we  wish 
to  go  to  another  State,  if  our  credentials  are  accepted  by  the 
State  to  which  we  go,  we  are  not  called  upon  to^  pass  their  State 
Board  examinations,  but  only  pay  the  fee.  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession when  a doctor  has  passed  examinations  of  the  State 
Board,  and  has  practiced  one  year  in  that  State,  he  has  not  only 
in  going  to  another  State  to  pass  the  examinations  anew,  but  to 
pay  a fee  of  twenty  dollars  or  more,  unless  he  goes  from  a State 
having  reciprocal  relations  with  other  States.  Miss  Nutting,  in 
her  article  on  Reciprocity  in  the  July  (1904)  Journal  says,  “Our 
extreme  youth  in  the  matter  of  organization  makes  us  pause 
before  the  word  Reciprocity.  It  is  not  immediately  necessary 
for  our  progress  in  organization,  though  later  it  may  become  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  This  was  written  in  1904.  At  the 
present  time,  nearly  every  State  has  registration  laws ; whereas, 
at  the  above  period  only  eighteen  States  were  recorded.  She 
goes  on,  that  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  the 
question  has  been  one  of  more  or  less  agitation.  In  general, 
her  remarks  are  as  follows : “Reciprocity  between  States  in 
nursing  legislation  is  like  commercial  reciprocity  between  na- 
tions. Its  distinctive  idea  is  a sort  of  treaty  by  virtue  of  which 
certain  advantages  and  privileges  offered  by  one  party  are  re- 
sponded to  by  equal  advantages  and  privileges  from  the  other. 
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This  presupposes  at  once  a certain  equality  of  conditions,  and 
conformity  to  definite  and  known  standards  which  make  the 
value  of  the  thing  ofifered  as  great  as  the  privilege  granted. 

One  would'  suppose  that  important  States  like  New  York, 
whose  credentials  hold  good  anywhere,  would  have  reciprocity ; 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  medical  profession ; but  smaller 
States  like  New  Hampshire  maintain  these  reciprocal  relations 
with  Western  and  Southern  States.  When  the  necessity  of  fac- 
ing the  question  of  reciprocity  arrives  in  the  nursing  profession, 
we  shall  probably  strike  up  against  problems  after  the  experience 
of  the  doctors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  help  us  to  form  good 
precedents  out  of  that  experience. 

State  Hospitals.  Some  nurses  have  given  expression  to  a 
sense  of  unfairness  in  the  State  hospitals  being  allowed  to  send 
their  nurses  up  for  registration.  These  hospitals  represent  a 
large  number  of  nurses.  Inability  to  meet  registration  require- 
ments was  dealt  with  in  New  York  State  by  the  introduction  of 
a two-grade  system.  One  grade  refers  to  the  registered  State 
hospitals,  and  embodies  the  provision  for  registered  schools ; the 
other  grade  includes  instances  where  the  superintendent  on  ad- 
mitting applicants  conducts  his  own  tests,  submitting  the  names 
thus  examined  to  the  chairman  of  the  training  school  committee, 
and  the  equivalents  are  determined  as  early  in  the  pupils’  course 
as  possible.  The  hospital  and  the  Education  Department  then 
agree  as  to  each  pupil  thus  subjected  to  their  special  examinations 
and  the  hospital’s  list  of  eligible  applicants  is  verified  at  stated 
times,  November  ist  and  July  ist  of  each  year,  by  comparison 
with  the  lists  made  by  the  Department  from  its  records.  A 
great  deal  of  pains  is  thus  taken  by  the  New  York  Education 
Department  to  admit  into  the  schools  only  such  as  are  likely 
to  prove  eligible  for  State  registration  after  graduation.  This 
matter  has  been  worked  out  in  New  York  State  more  thoroughly 
than  in  Massachusetts,  where  if  a State  hospital  ranks  well,  it 
can  send  its  graduates  for  registration.  And  there  are  some 
State  Hospitals  which  have  through  affiliating  with  general  hos- 
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pitals,  secured  equivalents  for  their  nurses  which  enables  them 
to  pass  successfully  the  theoretical  and  practical  tests. 

There  is  another  advance  in  New  York  whereby  nurses  in 
general  and  registered  hospitals  may  towards  the  end  of  their 
last  year  go  up  to  take  their  State  Board  examinations,  with  the 
understanding  that  their  registration  certificate  will  be  withheld 
until  they  receive  their  diploma  from  their  respective  schools. 
This  is  not  possible  in  Massachusetts.  If  an  undergraduate  were 
to  apply  for  examination,  she  would  come  under  Section  2,  of 
experienced  nurse. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  appeal  from  those  interested  in 
nursing  affairs  for  codperation  from  the  great  body  of  nurses 
is  timely,  and  that  we  should  all  be  working  towards  the  per- 
fection of  our  registration  laws  intelligently  by  looking  problems 
square  in  the  face,  and  by  giving  time  to  the  study  of  the  real 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  to  that  perfection.  For 
though  we  may  not  be  ready  for  reciprocal  relations  with  other 
States,  what  we  do  now  has  a bearing  upon  it.  We  should  place 
ourselves  in  touch  with  our  State  Nurses’  Association;  take  up 
some  of  the  work  of  investigation ; read  the  nursing  papers ; 
give  up  some  of  our  recreation  time  to  attending  meetings  and 
lectures,  in  all  these  ways  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  order 
that  we  may  do  our  share  of  the  serving.  All  those  who  did 
not  apply  for  the  examination  papers  before  April  27,  iQii, 
should  brush  up  their  studies.  There  are  some  books  which  are 
new  and  helpful:  Pope’s  “Quiz  Book  of  Nursing”  is  often  used 
by  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  in  selecting  their  ques- 
tions. The  answers  are  given  to  the  questions  in  this  book, 
making  it  a sort  of  a key.  Fowler’s  “Operating  Room  and  the 
Patient”  gives  good  surgical  technic.  There  are  many  writers 
of  books  on  medical  diseases,  obstetrics,  hygiene  and  children. 
In  this  preparation  it  is  well  to  remember  that  not  too  much 
is  expected  of  us;  just  the  simple,  fundamental  things.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  applied  sciences  of  chemistry  and  bac- 
teriology. An  outline,  or  mere  classification,  is  all  that  is  re- 
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qiiired,  even  in  New  York  State.  The  examiners  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  papers  simple  and  practical. 

In  referring  once  more  to  the  history  of  State  Registration 
for  Nurses,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  ones  to 
suggest  it  were  Sir  Henry  Ackland,  in  1874,  and  in  1885  Surgeon- 
General  Evall,  then  Surgeon-Major  on  the  British  Staff.  And 
more  recently,  Mrs.  Strong,  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and  in 
1899,  Miss  Palmer  was  the  first  person  in  America  to  put  a 
working  plan  on  paper. 


THE  DAYTON  DISASTER 

By  Harriet  P.  Friend 

We  began  as  usual  on  the  morning  of  March  25th  to  take 
up  our  duties,  and  didn’t  for  a moment  realize  that  the  town 
was  being  flooded.  The  street  below  us  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  covered  with' a few  inches  of  water  which  rose  very  slowly. 
The  people  who  were  standing  on  their  doorsteps  watching  the 
water  were  not  at  all  disturbed.  Before  the  next  morning,  those 
same  houses  were  in  water  up  to  the  second  floor.  People  down- 
town, near  the  river,  had  been  warned  of  the  flood,  but  didn’t 
think  it  possible,  and  therefore,  took  few  precautions  for  safety. 
When  the  flood  came,  and  the  levees  broke,  such  a volume  of 
water  poured  in  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  save  property.  In 
many  cases  small  houses  simply  floated  away  at  once,  carrying 
the  inhabitants  to  a watery  grave;  or,  in  a few  cases,  to  almost 
miraculous  rescue.  An  eye-witness,  a nurse,  told  me  of  stand- 
ing on  a bridge  and  seeing  a house  containing  at  least  two  people 
sweep  under,  the  next  moment  the  roof  of  the  house  was  torn  off 
and  the  remainder  of  the  house  went  under  the  current.  The 
eye-witnesses  near  the  river  tell  of  many  tragic  sights,  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  so  swift.  From  our  viewpoint,  the  rise  of 
the  water  was  slow,  but  steady,  and  continued  all  the  next  day. 
The  current  was  swift,  and  the  boats  were  hard  to  handle,  making 
the  rescue  work  dangerous.  By  9 a.m.  the  next  day,  our  water 
.supply  was  cut  off  and,  of  course,  without  warning.  We  had  no 
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water  but  a little  that  was  hauled  for  drinking.  This  condition 
persisted  for  a week  or  more.  You  can  imagine  the  difficulty  in 
caring  for  nearly  two  hundred  patients  with  such  a limited 
amount  of  water.  At  the  same  time  electricity  and  gas  were 
cut  off,  which  meant  no  light  and  no  cooking,  as  our  heating 
was  by  steam  and  our  cooking  by  gas  entirely.  We  wished  for 
once  that  we  had  not  had  modern  conveniences  all  round. 

The  rescue  work  began  the  afternoon  of  the  25th.  Boats 
were  manufactured  and  plied  back  and  forth  constantly.  The 
stream  of  refugees  was  pitiful,  but  also,  in  some  cases,  ridiculous. 
Among  those  we  sheltered  that  first  day  was  one  old  lady  who 
carefully  carried  something  wrapped  up  in  a lace-edged  apron. 
I could  see  that  the  parcel  contained  something  living,  and  pic- 
tured a small  baby.  You  can  imagine  my  amusement  when  the 
old  lady  said,  “That’s  my  cat ; I have  had  him  ten  years,  and  he 
is  just  like  a child  in  the  family.”  Another  carried  a parrot,  an- 
other a wheezing  old  pug,  and  still  another  a clothes  wringer. 

I am  sending  you  a few  postals  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
havoc  wrought,  and  will  quote  from  the  Outlook  of  April  12  the 
following,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration : “Except  to  those  that  have  seen  a city  emerge  from  such 
a fiood,  the  ordinary  adjectives  convey  little  meaning.  You  must 
see  this  chaos  concretely  and  in  detail : crushed  houses  everywhere, 
the  barn  from  a block  away  tossed  into  your  front  yard,  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots  and  jammed  through  second-story  windows,  pianos 
pasted  about  like  stamps,  dead  horses  sprawling  through  sodden 
streets,  and  you  must  see,  and  smell,  and  slip  in,  and  become 
smeared  with  the  universal  mud.  This  mud  was  in  and  over 
everything.  It  was  as  if  the  first  story  of  all  the  houses  and 
shops  and  office  buildings,  and  there  were  eight  or  ten  square 
miles  submerged  in  Dayton,  were  a mold  into  which  had  been 
poured  so  much  of  this  infinitely  penetrating  thin  plaster.  When 
the  water  left,  everything  that  it  touched,  walls,  pictures,  furni- 
ture, books,  carpets,  the  goods  on  merchants’  shelves,  were 
covered  with  this  uniform  filth.  It  lay  three  to  four  inches  deep 
on  all  floors,  black,  sloppy,  evil-smelling.” 
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I may  state  here,  that  the  removal  of  this  mud  from  cellars 
was  one  of  the  worst  problems.  Water  you  can  pump,  but  not 
this  mud.  Women  in  rubber-boots  worked  with  the  men  to  re- 
move it.  To  return  to  our  viewpoint,  on  Wednesday  fire  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day  we  looked  down  on  a terrific  blaze  which  wrought  much 
destruction.  It  was  a weird  sight  at  night,  the  silent  city  sub- 
merged, and  these  fires  raging  without  any  means  of  getting 
at  them. 

The  rescue  work  was  exceedingly  well  organized  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company.  ITundreds  were  fed  and  shel- 
tered, boats  for  rescue  work  were  manufactured  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  seven  minutes.  All  the  available  motor  cars  were  used 
to  convey  the  rescued  from  the  boats  and  ambulances  were  ready 
for  the  sick.  This  company  was  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
light  and  water;  therefore  the  rescued  were  made  very  comfort- 
able. The  relief  work  was  as  well  organized.  Food,  clothing, 
rubber-boots,  blankets,  stoves,  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  issued. 
This  prompt  action  within  mitigated  the  sufifering  to  a great 
extent.  As  communication  from  without  tO'  the  town  was  to  a 
great  extent  cut  ofif,  churches  and  schools  were  opened  as  refuge 
and  relief  stations,  and  all  were  taxed  to  their  full  capacity. 
We  had  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  seventeen  patients  in  this 
hospital,  besides  having  our  chapel  and  office  full  of  refugees  to 
be  sheltered  and  fed.  Donations  of  clothing  enabled  us  also  to 
fit  out  whole  families. 

A most  interesting  phase  of  the  disaster  has  been  the  relief 
work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  nurses.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  opportunity  we  have  yet  had  to  show  the  usefulness  of 
the  Red  Cross  nurse,  as  the  flood  is  counted  a worse  disaster 
than  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  The  nurses  in  the  city 
rallied  to  the  relief  stations,  and  their  numbers  having  been 
augmented  by  parties  of  Red  Cross  nurses  from  Washington, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  Since  the  emergent  relief  work 
has  become  lighter,  they  have  assisted  in  the  sanitation  and  re- 
habilitation work.  I found  all  nurses  who  had  not  enrolled  as 
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Red  Cross  nurses  regretted  it  exceedingly,  from  the  fact  that 
the  great  need  which  the  organization  faced  has  been  an  eye- 
opener  to  those  who  felt  that  volunteering  to  this  work  was 
merely  a form. 

We  must  all  take  warning,  ours  may  be  the  field  of  the  next 
calamity,  and  ours  the  opportunity  for  great  usefulness;  how 
much  greater  if  properly  organized  and  recognized  as  Red  Cross 
Nurses. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  WEST 

Spokane,  Washington, 

March  14,  1913. 

“Sunny  Spokane”  has  had  more  winter  weather  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city, — more  than  New  England  has 
had  for  several  years.  There  have  been  about  one  hundred  days 
with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a snowfall  of  four  feet  or  more. 
It  is  not  all  gone  yet  but  the  air  is  beginning  to  feel  like  spring. 
The  winter  was  a very  pleasant  one,  however,  though  it  was 
amusing  to  see  what  havoc  was  wrought  by  the  snow. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do  with  it  and  many 
of  the  streets  were  hardly  passable  until  the  snow  melted.  About 
half  the  walks  were  never  shovelled,  and  even  the  city  had  not 
runners  for  its  teams.  Only  a few  private  citizens  owned 
sleighs  and  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  sleigh- 
ing. Formerly,  if  snow  fell  it  was  gone  within  two  days,  and 
with  the  streets  blocked  as  they  were  this  winter,  I am  afraid  it 
would  have  been  a case  of  “snow-bound”  had  it  not  been  for 
the  street  car-tracks. 

The  majority  of  the  people  here  who  want  professional  nurses 
in  their  homes  evidently  prefer  Eastern  nurses,  so  there  is  plenty 
to  do  in  that  line,  mostly  maternity  work. 

The  hospitals,  four  in  number,  compared  to  their  size,  seem 
to  be  very  short  of  nurses  except  the  Deaconess  Hospital,  which 
employs  a lot  of  “specials.”  I have  had  some  very  nice  cases 
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for  an  obstetric  specialist,  and  was  glad  to  know  that  he  thanked 
my  friends  here  for  finding  him  a nurse  “who  knew  her  business.” 

One  Sunday  night  I received  a call  from  a little  railroad  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Montana,  a short  trip  of  275  miles.  My 
train  was  delayed  twenty-four  hours  by  the  storms,  and  when  I 
finally  got  started,  it  took  eleven  hours  to  make  the  journey. 
My  patient  was  at  the  railroad  hospital.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
about  the  hospital  to  say  that  the  nurses  made  their  morning 
toilets  and  did  their  weekly  washing  in  the  operating  room. 

All  the  sterilizing  was  done  over  wood  stoves,  and  the  wood 
was  all  from  the  forest  fire  territory,  and  consequently  rather 
smutty ; white  uniforms  were  of  course  an  impossibility  and 
even  bibs  and  caps  were  discarded  by  the  nurses  who  live  there. 
However,  the  doctor  was  excellent, — a good  surgeon, — and  the 
two  graduates,  who  were  from  Chicago,  all  that  could  he  desired. 

They  were  much  interested  in  what  I was  able  to  tell  them 
of  our  course  in  Institutional  Management.  When  my  patient 
was  able  to  travel,  I went  with  her  to  her  home  in  Troy,  Montana, 
a trip  of  150  miles.  She  lived  in  the  hotel  of  which  her  father 
was  the  proprietor.  It  was  one  of  those  typical  Western  frontier 
hotels,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rockies,  and  my  room  was  over  the 
bar.  They  were  buried  in  snow,  and  it  was  very  cold  and 
stormy.  I did  not  particularly  enjoy  my  ice  water  baths,  but 
preferred  them  to  hot  water  from  the  cook’s  kettles,  which 

were  slightly  (?)  greasy.  It  was  an  interesting  experience  though 
and  I would  not  mind  going  there  again  in  the  summer,  for  the 
country  is  perfectly  beautiful.  I have  gained  ten  pounds,  which 
brings  me  back  to  my  good  winter  weight,  and  I have  more  color 
than  for  a long  time.  When  off  cases,  socially  I am  having  a 
lovely  time.  People  out  here  are  royal  entertainers.  State 
Registration  is  quite  severely  opposed  here.  Apparently  a lot 
of  business  men  have  been  persuaded  that  professional  regis- 
tration is  the  formation  of  a sort  of  trust. — Sincerely, 

Berenice  C.  Avery. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Miss  Laura  Beecher  (Class  1913)  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  to  Miss  Grant  at  the  Newburyport 
Hospital. 


Miss  Bertha  deGroote  (Class  1913)  after  graduation  was 
operated  upon  for  chronic  appendix.  As  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  take  up  work,  she  went  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  as  head 
nurse. 


Miss  Frances  Kelley  (Class  1913)  is  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  to  Miss  Burgar,  at  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital. 


Miss  Esther  Roy  (Class  1908)  has  been  a patient  in  Ward 
B,  and  is  making  a good  convalescence  before  resuming  private 
duty  nursing. 


Miss  Mysie  McDonald  was  recently  operated  on  for  appen- 
dicitis at  the  Holyoke  Hospital.  She  has  made  a good  recovery 
but  intends  to  take  a long  vacation  before  resuming  work. 


Miss  Bessie  S.  LeLacheur  had  to  withdraw  temporarily  from 
her  work  at  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health.  The  doctors  say  a long  rest  is  essential. 

Miss  Delia  Cushing  (Class  1911),  after  leaving  the  hospital, 
had  a very  serious  illness,  from  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  she 
has  made  a good  convalescence. 

Miss  Lelia  Ashley  (Class  1911)  is  assisting  in  the  operating 
room  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Chayer  (Class  1910)  has  gone  to  Saginaw, 
IMichigan,  to  take  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
Saginaw  Hospital. 
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Miss  Frances  P.  West  (1906)  is  installed  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Alorton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Alass. 


Miss  Hannah  S.  Peterson  (1912)  is  Acting  Night  Superin- 
tendent at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 


Miss  Eva  S.  Waldron  (1911)  is  substituting  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Union  Hospital,  Eall  River,  while  Mrs.  Rathbone  is 
taking  a long  vacation  in  Europe.  Miss  Belle  M.  Powell  is  as- 
sisting Miss  Waldron. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Fay  has  gone  to  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospi- 
tal, Springfield,  A^ass.,  as  head  nurse. 


Aliss  Helen  Adams  (1913)  has  taken  a position  at  Dr.  E.  A. 
Codman’s  hospital  on  Pinckney  Street. 

Aliss  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Ward 
G for  nearly  five  years,  has  resigned  her  position  to  take  charge 
of  St.  Luke’s  Convalescent  Home,  Roxbury. 


Aliss  Alargaret  E.  Lane  (1912)  is  in  charge  of  Ward  G. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Quarterly,  Miss  Al.  E.  P.  Davis 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Central  Directory,  as  Registrar,  but  re- 
tains her  interest  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  estab- 
lishing the  Directory,  Aliss  Davis  has  added  another  piece  of 
pioneer  work  to  her  long  list  of  such  achievements.  Her  present 
address  is  21  Walnut  Avenue,  Norwood,  Mass. 


Aliss  Adelaide  E.  Turner,  of  New  York,  has  been  chosen  as 
Aliss  Davis’s  successor.  Aliss  Turner  has  been  a successful  pri- 
vate nurse  for  several  years,  and  understands  the  problems  inci- 
dent to  such  work  admirably.  She  has  taken  up  the  duties  of 
Registrar  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  Let  us  prove  to  her  that 
Boston  hospitality  is  all  that  it  should  be. 


I 
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Miss  Helen  Wood  is  registered  to  enter  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  next  fall,  for  a course  in  the  Department  of 
Nursing  and  Health. 

Miss  Fannie  F.  Pickup  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Taber- 
nacle Infirmary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Agnes  Meyer,  graduate  of  the  City  Hospital,  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main,  Germany,  is  taking  a two  months’  post-graduate 
course.  She  has  previously  spent  six  months  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  plans  to  return  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  to  take  a course  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Miss  Grace  McLeay  has  recently  returned  from  a delightful 
European  trip. 

Miss  Amy  P.  Miller  is  in  Baltimore,  on  leave  of  absence,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  and  Bacteriology  at 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  writes  that  she  is  enjoying 
herself  greatly,  and  incidentally,  seeing  many  old  friends  socially. 

Miss  Ada  Carr,  a graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School, 
is  substituting  for  IMiss  Miller  during  her  absence. 


Miss  Margaret  S.  Belyea,  for  some  time  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  is  now 
assisting  Miss  Taylor  at  the  Psychiatric  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Steeves  has  resigned  from  the  Claremont 
Hospital,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  intends,  after  a good  rest,  to 
take  up  District  Nursing  in  Boston. 


Miss  Sadie  E.  Miller  (Class  1913)  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation, took  a post-graduate  course  at  the  Instructive  District  Nur- 
sing Association,  and  has  been  assigned  a permanent  position  on 
Miss  Beard’s  stafif. 
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Miss  Lydia  R.  Hewitt  (Class  1901)  has  resigned  her  position 
as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  General  Public  Hospital,  St. 
John,  N.  B. 


Miss  Efhe  M.  Inch  (Class  1900)  took  a post-graduate  course 
at  the  hospital  in  March  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Waverley,  when  ^Uss  Scott  left. 


The  friends  of  Mr.  George  Mayall,  who  often  specials  at 
the  hospital,  will  he  glad  to  hear  of  his  good  fortune.  A former 
patient  of  his,  who  died  recently,  left  him  a considerable  sum  of 
money,  as  a token  of  his  appreciation  for  his  nursing  skill  and 
his  ambitions  as  a student.  This  is  the  third  time  that  Mr. 
Mayall  has  been  handsomely  remembered  by  former  grateful 
patients. 


Miss  H.  L.  P.  Friend,  of  the  Aliami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  writes  that  they  have  just  finished  their  graduation  fes- 
tivities. Dr.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
made  the  address  to  the  graduating  class,  which  was  interesting 
and  dignified.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  National  Cash 
Register  headquarters,  and  the  supper  tables  were  decorated 
with  lavender  and  white  iris  and  ropes  of  smilax. 


The  labor  question  in  Dayton  is,  at  present,  very  difficult; 
they  have  five  wards  without  maids;  during  the  floods  so  much 
stock  was  destroyed  that  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  settle  down 
to  work.  Miss  Friend,  herself,  has  had  to  take  up  the  lecture 
as  well  as  the  class  work  because  the  men  on  their  staff  have 
been  doing  sanitation  work  for  several  weeks. 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Henders  has  resigned  from  her  position  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Corning  Hospital,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and 
about  a month  ago  went  to  the  Clean  General  Hospital,  Clean, 
N.  Y.  as  Superintendent.  The  building  is  known  as  the  Higgins 
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Memorial,  and  is  a beautiful  building,  just  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York  State. 


Miss  Alice  M.  Hastings  has  resigned  from  her  position  as 
Night  Superintendent  of  the  Corning  Hospital,  and  is  at  present 
nursing  in  Dr.  Stockton’s  private  sanatarium  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  are  proud  to  see  the  recognition  of  nurses  as  valuable 
public  citizens.  Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  was  recently  the  one 
woman  on  a commission  appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer,  of  New 
York,  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations  on  Public  Health 
work  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Miss  Lucia  Jaquith,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  and  a member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  is  one  of  a 
commission  of  five  appointed  by  Governor  Foss  to  investigate 
white  slavery  conditions  in  Massachusetts.  The  other  members 
of  the  Board  are  Dr.  Fernald,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Feeble- Alinded ; Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  of  Harvard ; IMr.  Charles 
W.  Birtwell,  Executive  Officer  of  the  American  Federation  for 
Schools’  Hygiene,  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Boston;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Mulready,  Secretary  of  the 
Probation  Commission. 


MARRIED 

At  the  Higginson  Bungalow,  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  May  21, 
Miss  Alice  Murrell  and  Mr.  John  Millet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millet 
plan  to  spend  the  month  of  June  at  the  Bungalow,  and  the  sum- 
mer in  Maine.  Mr.  Millet  will  return,  next  year,  to  finish  his 
medical  course  at  Harvard.  The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Millet 
in  the  Training  School  unite  in  wishing  her  all  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  the  future. 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  in  Boston,  Bertha  Edna  Blackwell 
(Class  1911)  to  Amos  Clayton  Parker. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  May  i,  Margaret  Isabel  Gleason  (Class 
1910)  to  Harrison  Briggs  Webster,  M.D.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
will  make  their  home  at  Castine,  Maine. 
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At  White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  May  14,  Helen  Ruby 
Neal  (Class  1908)  to  George  Austin  Dorr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorr 
will  live  at  The  Pines,  Guild,  New  Hampshire. 

At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  New  York  City,  on  April  23,  Mar- 
garet Bechstein  Hays  to  Charles  Daniel  Easton,  M.D. 

At  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  on  January  13,  Lizzie  Jean  Woods 
(Class  1888)  to  Frank  C.  White.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  will 
make  their  home  at  Cheney  Hall,  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska. 


DEATHS 

Mrs.  Henry  Caple,  who  was  Alice  K.  Mellen,  Class  1891, 
died  at  her  home  in  Oakheld,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1913. 
Her  brother,  in  writing  of  her  death,  states  that  he  had  many  occa- 
sions to  note  the  effect  of  the  splendid  training  which  she  had 
obtained  in  the  nurses’  school.  All  who  knew  her  will  join  in 
sympathizing  with  her  family  and  friends  who  are  left  to  mourn. 

On  March  15,  in  Boston,  Jessie  B.  Bunker,  Class  1904.  Miss 
Bunker  was  taken  suddenly  ill  when  on  duty  at  Dr.  Codman’s 
hospital,  and  although  she  v/as  taken  at  once  to  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital,  where  a serious  operation  was  performed, 
she  only  lived  a few  weeks. 

On  April  20,  at  her  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  an  ill- 
ness lasting  for  several  months,  Cora  Lillian  Adams,  Class  1886. 
In  1887  Miss  Adams  became  head  nurse  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital, and  later  night  matron.  In  1889  she  gave  up  that  position 
to  practice  massage,  which  she  had  studied  under  Madam  Raem- 
ish  of  Boston,  and  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself  ever  since. 
Aliss  Adams  was  a woman  of  great  ability,  and  was  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a communicant  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a member  of  the  Providence  branch  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses. 

On  Alarch  12,  at  Pasadena,  California,  after  a lingering  ill- 
ness, Airs.  Annie  L.  Case  (Annie  L.  Crowell,  Class  1900). 
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This  world  is  all  too  sad  for  tears, 

I would  not  weep,  not  I, 

But  smile  along  my  life’s  rough  way 
Until  I,  smiling,  die. 

The  little  flowers  breathe  sweetness  out 
Through  all  the  dewy  night ; 

Should  I more  churlish  be  than  they 
And  ’plain  for  constant  light? 

Nay,  nay,  not  so,  no  load  of  woe 
Need  bring  despairing  frown; 

For  while  we  hear  it  we  can  bear, 

Post  that  we  lay  it  down. 

Sarah  Doudney. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Operating  Room  and  The  Patient.  By  Russell  S.  Fow- 
ler, M.D.,  Chief  Surgeon  First  Division’ German  Hospital; 
Surgeon  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Third  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Price,  $3.50  net. 
W.  B.  Saunders  & Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  has  dispensed  with  some  of  the 
old  methods,  and  in  their  place  gives  the  newer,  simpler,  and 
just  as  efficacious  forms  of  preparation.  The  writer  tells  in  sim- 
ple, terse  sentences  about  the  operating  room,  the  preparation  and 
care  of  instruments  and  dressings,  the  different  forms  of  anesthe- 
sia, the  pre-operative  preparation  of  the  patient,  and  the  things 
to  be  considered  in  the  after-treatment.  The  chapters  dealing 
with  operations  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  applica- 
tion of  dressings,  treatment  of  the  wound,  and  complications 
arising,  are  very  readable  and  helpful  from  the  nurses’  stand- 
point. The  art  of  bandaging  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  it  seems  as 
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if  a novice  might  apply  a creditable-looking  bandage  just  by  fol- 
lowing the  clear  directions  and  studying  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions. On  the  whole  “The  Operating  Room  and  The  Patient” 
containing,  as  it  does,  information  regarding  the  technique  of 
operations,  and  bringing  out  so  carefully  the  things  to  watch  for 
and  guard  against  in  the  post-operative  care  of  the  patient,  is  a 
book  that  would  appeal  to  the  nursing  profession. 

Private  Duty  Nursing,  by  Katherine  DeWitt,  R.N.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A book  that  every  nurse  should  read — institution  nurses  that 
they  may  better  appreciate  the  problems  of  private  duty  nursing, 
and  may  better  prepare  their  pu])ils  for  outside  work,  private  duty 
nurses  because  if  they  do  not  get  any  new  ideas,  they  surely  will 
be  newly  impressed  with  the  possibilities  in  this  chosen  line  of 
work,  and  inspired  with  renewed  devotion  to  high  ideals.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  book  is  that  of  consecration  to  all  that  is  high, 
fine,  and  sane  in  professional  and  human  relations. 

The  newly  graduated  nurse  cannot  fail  to  get  many  a useful 
suggestion,  and  Miss  DeWitt  has  apparently  covered  the  ground 
in  a very  effective  way.  The  book  has  not  been  written  without 
a few  gleams  of  humor  that  is  characteristic  of  the  author.  She 
describes  the  introduction  of  omelet  making  to  a family  unused 
to  the  more  fastidious  and  digestible  diet  suitable  to  an  invalid, 
thus:  “Its  manufacture  was  eagerly  watched  by  the  entire  circle, 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  baby,  including  two  hired  men  and 
two  cats.  I made  enough,  not  only  for  my  patient,  but  for  a 
taste  all  round.”  We  feel  sure  that  even  the  cats  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

The  spirit  of  “old-fashioned”  kindly  helpfulness  that  some 
say  was  more  characteristic  of  the  “born  nurse”  than  of  the 
trained  nurse,  is  made  to  fit  in  absolutely  with  the  best  ideals 
of  the  modern  conception  of  trained  nursing. 

The  book  might  well  be  used  as  a textbook  for  pupils  in  the 
ethics  of  private  duty  nursing. 
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A young  man,  whose  upbringing  had  not  been  of  a very 
Godly  character,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  family  of  a young 
woman  in  whom  he  was  much  interested.  He  was  anxious  to 
make  a favorable  impression,  particularly  on  the  father,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  rather  austere.  Upon  being  seated  at 
table,  the  father  repeated  a verse  of  scripture  and  the  others 
followed  suit.  The  young  man’s  knowledge  of  Bible  verses  was 
extremely  limited,  and  as  each  verse  was  said  he  felt  he  might 
have  recalled  that  one  if  it  had  not  been  quoted.  To  fail  to  re- 
spond would  have  damaged  his  chances  badly,  but  as  his  turn 
came  nearer  his  mind  remained  a perfect  blank.  As  his  next- 
door  neighbor  finished  her  verse  he  recalled  one,  and  without 
time  for  a second  thought,  he  said,  “Arise,  Peter,  stay  and  eat !” 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  American  Nurses’  Association  will  hold  its  sixteenth 
Annual  Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  June  25, 
26  and  27.  The  headquarters  will  be  the  Chalfonte.  The  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  at  the  Steele  Pier.  For  full  information  as  to 
the  program,  hotels  and  arrangements,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  June,  pages  710-714.  We 
would  also  urge  all  who  are  able  to  be  present  at  the  meetings. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  CENTRAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Advisory  Committee  and  nurses  registered  at  the  Cen- 
tral Directory  were  invited  to  meet  Miss  Turner,  Registrar,  Tues- 
day afternoon,  May  13.  Many  of  the  nurses  were  on  cases  and 
unable  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  those  who  could  go,  had  a 
very  pleasant  time.  Many  beautiful  flowers  were  sent  in  and 
they  gave  a festive  appearance  to  the  reception  rooms.  Miss 
Parsons  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  received  with  Miss  Turner,  and  Aliss 
Barker  presided  at  the  tea  urn.  Miss  Galvin  presented  the  guests, 
and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  constituted  them- 
selves dispensers  of  hospitality. 
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Alumnae  Association 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNA 

PRESIDENT 

Miss  Esther  Dart,  Stillman  Infirmary,  Cambridg^e. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Miss  C.  M.  Perry,  Malden  Hospital,  Malden. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Miss  Irene  AIason,  Collis  P.  Hunting-ton  Hospital,  Boston. 

SECRETARY 

Miss  Lilian  I.  Lovely,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

TREASURER 

Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  Hig^h  Street,  Brookline. 
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Is  Your  Milk  Supply  Safe 


Every  epidemic  of  disease  that  has  been  traced 


to  milk  has  been  caused  by  RAW  miik 

Take  Mo  Chances  with  Unsafe  IVfilk 


HOOD’S  IMILK  is  obtained  from  farms  inspected  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health 

HOOD’S  IV1ILK  Is  regularly  examined  in  our  own  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 

HOOD’S  MILK  is  handled  by  men  who  are  examined 
weekly  by  registered  physicians 

HOOD’S  MILK  is  PERFECTLY  PASTEURIZED  as  recommended 
by  health  authorities  throughout  the  world 


H.  P.  HOOD  & SOMS 


Jhvarded  Gold  Medal — Market  Milk  Class — National  Dairy  Show 

1910^1912 


Hood’s  Milk  is  Safe 


Visit  our  Milk  Depots 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Miss  A.  O.  Tippet,  Editor-in-Chief,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Assista)it  Editors: 

Miss  Sara  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Miss  Annie  H.  Smith,  Business  Manager,  ^Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Miss  Edna  Harrison,  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Advertising  Manager,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Treasurer,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Subseription  to  the  Magazine  is  ineluded  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Assoeiation.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  eents  a eopy. 

Subseriptions  and  busi)iess  eomniunications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Annie  H.  Smith,  Massachusetts  Goieral  Hospital,  and  all  other  communi- 
eations  to  Miss  Tippet,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Write  legibly 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


Now  that  the  holidays  are  over  and  we  come  with  renewed 
vigor  and  the  stimulus  of  the  two  large  conventions,  The  National 
Nurses  Organization  and  the  Hospital  Superintendents,  held 
during  the  summer,  to  buckle  down  to  work  again,  we  would  re- 
mind our  members  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  and  by  our  Alum- 
nae Association.  The  annual  meeting,  which  comes  in  October, 
will  be  here  very  soon.  Will  every  member  be  sure  the  Secretary, 
Aliss  L.  I.  Lovely,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  her  cor- 
rect address  so  that  she  may  receive  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 
We  hope  for  a large  attendance  that  all  may  hear  the  report  of 
the  meetings  in  Atlantic  City  and  aid  in  the  discussions  on  plans 
for  the  winter  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  Fair  for  the  Sick  Relief  Associa- 
tion will  be  announced  and  final  plans  made.  Apropos  of  the 
Fair,  we  hope  much  work  has  been  done  and  contributions  soli- 
cited since  our  last  meeting  in  the  spring.  Miss  McLeay,  24 
Blagdon  Street,  will  be  glad  to  receive  bags  of  all  descriptions, 
and  any  other  articles  may  be  sent  to  Miss  McCrae,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  or  Miss  H.  O.  Coombs,  St.  Luke’s  Home, 
149  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury.  The  date  on  which  the  Fair  is  to 
be  held  is  November  6 and  7. 


The  Sick  Relief  Association. — Miss  IMina  McKay,  who  was 
elected  Secretary  for  the  Sick  Relief  Association,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  as  she  has  received  an  appointment  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Until  such  time  as  her  successor  can  be 
appointed,  please  address  all  communications  to  Miss  H.  O. 
Coombs,  St.  Luke’s  Home,  149  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury. 


Suffrage  for  Nurses.  A recent  letter  from  West  Virginia 
states  the  following  which  will  interest  our  graduates: — “We  have 
State  Registration  but  we  have  no  standard  curriculum  in  our 
schools  in  the  South,  because  the  nurses  have  no  voice  in  this. 
Our  Graduate  Nurses’^  Association  is  governed  by  physicians  as 
the  Constitution  reads  that  only  ‘voters  and  citizens’  can  be  on 
State  Boards.  If  suffrage  reigned  in  West  Virginia  the  nurses 
would  not  object  to  this  institution  as  they  could  then  govern 
their  own  Association,  and  it  would  mean  a standard  curriculum 
very  soon.”  This  is  the  only  state,  to  our  knowledge,  where 
such  a condition  exists ; if  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a similar 
condition  will  they  kindly  write  to  the  'Quarterly  Record. 


A Word  of  Advice. — One  of  our  old  graduates  writes: — 
“After  thirty  years  of  nursing  I decided  to  leave  the  field  for 
younger  women.  I have  had  a successful  life  and  am  now  living 
on  the  farm  I have  secured  through  my  years  of  hard  work  and 
economy,  and  take  summer  boarders  for  the  short  season  in  this 
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beautiful  hill-country.  My  advice  to  young  nurses  is — look 
ahead  and  make  provision  for  old  age,  for  many  of  us  do  live  to 
be  old  and  the  comfort  of  a home  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  is  to  be 
desired.” 


As  it  is  difficult  to  reach  all  graduates  once  they  leave  their 
hospital,  we  have  been  asked  to  give  a place  to  the  following  note 
to  the  graduates  of  the  McLean  Hospital,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  our  own  alumnae : 

Dear  Friends  of  many  years; — 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  roses,  also  the  hand- 
some pocket-book  with  its  rich  contents.  I intend  soon  to  ex- 
change the  gold  for  something  of  use.  You  must  one  and  all 
come  to  see  me  in  my  little  home. 

Most  sincerely, 

Lucia  E.  Woodward, 

227  Rawson  Road, 

June  10,  1913.  Brookline,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  GERMAN  HOSPITALS 


Before  telling  you  something  of  our  hospitals  of  today,  I 
must  give  you  just  a few  words  of  history  as  an  introduction,  to 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  understand  our  ways. 

As  long  as  we  know  of  mankind  we  know  of  sickness,  ajid 
we  know  of  women  who  rendered  their  services  for  pity’s  and 
charity’s  sake.  Nursing  began  in  families,  and  we  know  the 
German  wives  of  old  followed  their  husbands  to  the  wars  to 
attend  to  their  wounds  after  battle.  In  the  early  centuries  after 
Christ  we  find  women  gathered  together  forming  communities. 
They  retired  into  convents  leaving  behind  all  interests  of  the 
world,  living  only  for  God  and  the  suffering.  They  lived  plainly, 
even  poorly,  and  got  their  food  and  few  necessities  from  the 
people  in  the  community  to  whom  they  gave  their  services,  never 
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accepting  a personal  gift.  Some  even  had  a bell  outside  their 
house  which  they  rang  when  in  need  of  food.  As  time  went 
on  and  many  things  changed,  these  religious  orders  still  kept 
their  simple  way  of  living  among  the  sick  and  poor,  they  poor 
themselves,  and  even  today  we  have  numerous  convents  where 
they  still  live  in  the  same  simple  way,  sacrificing  themselves  for 
their  work.  When  a girl  entered  a convent  she  wished  to  be 
dead  to  the  world  and  she  was  so : nobody  outside  was  allowed 
to  show  any  interest  in  her,  nor  was  it  thought  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  relatives  of  her  real  bodily  death.  Among 
themselves  the  nuns  considered  it  a heavenly  favor  to  die  early 
from  disease  developed  in  their  work,  so  full  were  they  of 
idealism.  They  were  apparently  never  tired  nor  had  they  any 
personal  wants  while  in  the  house  of  the  sick ; they  never  shirked 
any  kind  of  work  and  cleaned  and  nursed  at  the  same  time. 

All  these  thousands  of  religious  nurses  had  never  had  any 
professional  training;  it  was  considered  that  they  could  nurse 
the  sick  simply  because  they  had  the  best  will  and  wish  and  no 
other  interest.  The  old  infirmaries  were  almost  entirely  run  by 
religious  orders  as  far  as  the  nursing  was  concerned. 

When  asepsis  became  known,  however,  doctors  soon  found 
out  that  nurses  needed  something  more  than  a good  heart,  a 
heavy  woolen  dress  and  hands  uncared  for.  They  began  to  train 
single  persons,  not  minding  their  earlier  education.  This  was 
done  in  a few  hospitals  only  and  a good  deal  by  private  doctors, 
without  any  general  organization  or  method, — only  for  their  own 
benefit.  Each  nurse  learned  from  her  own  experience  and  from 
what  the  doctor  told  her  at  the  bedside.  When  you  hear  that 
from  1895-1907  the  number  of  nurses  in  our  country  increased 
from  43,000  to  72,000,  and  that  of  these  the  religious  orders 
only  gave  38,000 — that  is,  a little  more  than  half  of  all  the  nurses, 
— you  will  understand  that  there  was  a great  necessity  for  or- 
ganization and  communication  between  the  rest. 

It  is  only  since  the  last  ten  years  (1903)  that  we  have  had  a 
professional  organization.  It  has,  however,  done  a great  deal  of 
excellent  work  under  the  management  of  Sister  Agnes  Karlh 
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From  300  members  in  the  first  year  we  came  to  3,400  in  1912, 
and  another  2,000  applied  but  could  not  be  admitted  without 
lowering  the  accepted  standard.  For  five  years  we  have  had  a 
state  examination  in  171  places.  All  the  hospitals  in  Prussia  and 
in  most  of  the  other  states  are  required  to  have  nurses  holding 
a state  certificate  at  the  head  of  their  wards.  Since  last  winter 
we  have  a two  years’  University  course  for  the  training  of  super- 
intendents and  for  the  study  of  other  subjects  belonging  to  the 
Nursing  and  Health  department.  We  have  our  own  fortnightly 
paper  and  a central  registry,  and  recently  we  have  been  included 
in  the  State  Insurance  Company,  which  means  a great  help  for 
our  later  days. 

Now  let  us  give  one  moment  to  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Our  great-grandmothers,  grandmothers  and  even  many  of  our 
mothers  have  never  looked  upon  nursing  as  anything  but  work 
of  charity.  None  of  them  ever  paid  as  much  as  a cent  foi  any 
nursing.  As  a sign  of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  they  would 
give  perhaps  a picture  for  the  church  or  some  new  seats,  a pulpit 
or  altar  linen  or  some  dinners  for  the  poor  through  the  convent, 
or  do  some  other  charitable  work.  While  we  are  thankful  for 
the  tradition  that  nursing  is  the  best  and  highest  work  any  woman 
can  do  for  the  world  and  for  her  own  self, — for  she  has  many 
chances  of  character  building  and  improvement  which  others 
have  not, — we  still  fight  against  the  tradition  which  looks  upon  it 
as  charity  work  only.  The  thought  of  a “worldly”  professional 
nurse  with  an  interest  in  music,  theatre,  suffrage,  etc.,  is  still 
very  new  and  is  often  refused  by  private  families.  (Nobody 
would  dream  of  calling  us  anything  but  “sister.”)  This  being  the 
case  you  will  not  find  it  quite  so  strange  that  fourteen  hours’  duty 
is  still  the  average  with  us,  although  most  of  the  large  and  good 
hospitals  have  twelve  hours  work — that  is,  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m., 
with  two  hours  off  during  the  day.  You  see  that  the  great 
difference  in  the  public  opinion  on  nursing  in  the  old  and 
new  world  is  due  to  tradition.  Florence  Nightingale  came 
to  our  country  and  got  her  training  in  a deaconess’  home,  which 
had  a parson  at  its  head,  and  much  as  she  thought  of  the  nursing. 
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her  ideas  on  training-schools  were  different  from  Pastor  Fleid- 
ner’s.  America  took  advantage  of  her  experience  and  accepted 
her  ideas,  and  with  this  help  and  clever  management  from 
the  beginning  laid  quite  a different  foundation  for  the  nursing 
profession. 

We  all  begin  at  6 a.m.,  and  have  the  first  general  straighten- 
ing, bed-making,  washing,  temperatures,  etc.  done  by  seven- 
thirty,  when  the  patients  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nurses  have 
breakfast,  which  consists  only  of  coffee  and  rolls.  At  eight 
o’clock  doctors’  rounds  begin  and  our  work  goes  on.  At  half 
past  ten  we  have  a second,  more  substantial,  breakfast  with 
eggs  and  meat ; at  half  past  twelve  dinner,  at  four  coffee,  and  at 
seven  supper,  making  five  meals  for  everybody,  the  time  for 
the  nurses,  of  course,  being  a little  different,  e.g.,  very  often  sup- 
per is  at  eight,  after  duty.  This  alone  makes  already  a great 
difference  in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  our  work. 

As  a general  thing  our  surgical  dressings  are  done  in  an 
extra  dressing-room,  like  a small  operating  room,  clean  cases 
first.  The  instrument  boiler  is  always  kept  going  during  dress- 
ings (and,  by  the  way,  we  use  lots  more  than  you  do),  one  nurse 
handling  instruments,  ointments,  solutions,  dressings,  bandages, 
etc.  all  the  time.  The  doctor  attends  to  the  wounds,  which  he 
finds  already  prepared  for  him,  and  puts  on  the  dressings,  then 
the  patient  is  moved  and  the  bandage  applied  by  the  nurse;  in 
that  way  the  doctor  is  kept  constantly  busy.  Nurses  and  order- 
lies keep  beds  and  stretchers  going,  up-patients  being  dressed  in 
the  meantime.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  dress  a good  many 
patients  in  a very  short  time,  and  this  is  necessary,  because  many 
of  our  hospitals  are  very  large,  containing  i,ooo,  1,500  or  2,000 
beds.  Accidents  and  emergencies  are  also  taken  to  the  dressing- 
rooms  and  from  there  to  the  operating  room.  When  an  ordinary 
operative  case  is  prepared  in  the  ward  the  night  before,  and  in 
the  morning  one  of  the  ward  nurses  goes  with  the  patient  to  the 
operating  room  and  stays  there  watching  the  pulse  and  bringing 
her  back  to  her  ward,  the  interest  in  the  patient  is  naturally  very 
intense,  watching  from  the  beginning  through  the  operation  and 
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on  lip  to  convalescence,  and  perhaps  the  understanding  of  the 
disease  is  made  easier  through  hearing  the  doctors  speak  about 
it  while  operating.  In  our  septic  and  smaller  operating  rooms, 
the  nurses  assist  the  doctors  in  operating  on  animals  (for  scien- 
tific purposes)  the  same  as  on  human  beings. 

With  medical  patients  the  nurses  sometimes  have  to  do  quite 
a lot  of  cooking  in  their  own  kitchen,  not  only  salt  free  and 
diabetic  diets  but  for  scientific  work,  e.g.,  the  doctor  allows  4,000 
calories  a day,  the  nurse  has  to  make  the  menu  and  keep  track 
of  the  exact  measure  and  weight  after  each  meal,  and  she  has  to 
be  very  particular  not  to  exceed  the  calories  allowed. 

All  urine  tests  are  done  by  the  nurses,  and  only  those  in 
which  we  find  something  wrong  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
further  tests.  We  test  the  urine  of  everyone  on  admission,  and 
of  every  patient  once  a week  on  albumen  and  sugar  and,  if  re- 
quired, on  blood,  gallstones,  acetone,  etc. 

In  the  hands  of  the  nurses  are  also  the  X-Ray  departments. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  a doctor  is  at  the  head  for  diagnosis 
for  looking  over  lungs,  measuring  hearts,  bismuth  tests,  etc.,  but 
the  nurse  takes  and  develops  pictures  and  is  responsible  that 
everything  is  done  and  kept. 

In  the  children’s  departments  we  nearly  always  have  graphic 
charts,  which  make  it  very  easy  to  see  the  whole  history  of  an 
infant  in  one  glance.  Also  we  keep  graphic  charts  on  medical 
wards  for  intake  and  output,  or  in  heart  disease  where  heart 
and  wrist  pulse  dififer. 

All  our  charts  are  kept  by  the  head  nurses,  except  for  tem- 
perature. We  just  keep  one  chart  for  everything  except  doctors’ 
notes,  that  is,  temperature,  pulse,  respiration,  urine  tests,  defeca- 
tions, blood  tests,  medication  and  treatments,  so  that  you  always 
have  a clear  picture  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  patient  right 
at  his  bedside,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for  any  other  doctor  to  read 
the  history  and  development  of  a disease  without  the  doctor’s 
notes. 

As  our  work  covers  a large  field  we,  of  course,  have  to  have 
all  technical  facilities  and  a good  organization  to  get  through  in 
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a proper  way.  From  the  weighing  machine  to  the  hypodermics 
and  saline  infusions,  even  to  admission  to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, everything  is  very  simple  and  always  ready. 

Our  water  supply  is  very  generous,  we  have  running  water  in 
all  wards,  and  where  they  are  very  large,  perhaps  thirty  beds,  at 
each  end  of  the  ward,  so  that  we  all  wash  frequently.  The  cus- 
tom of  changing  the  aprons  for  mealtimes  is  also  quite  common, 
bearing  in  mind  that  while  working  the  apron  covers  our  dress  en- 
tirely. Besides,  it  is  more  a matter  of  feeling,  for  we  must  al- 
ways be  absolutely  clean,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  not  sitting  down 
in  comfort  and  ease  with  an  apron  one  had  on  while  doing  a 
septic  dressing  or  even  fixing  the  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  give  so  many  baths  to  adults, 
we  do  not  use  screens  so  frequently,  we  do  not  get  up  an  elabo- 
rate tray  for  catheterization  or  drape  our  patient  if  the  nurses 
do  it.  We  have  not  the  system  of  medicine  tickets,  we  do  not 
do  as  much  writing  in  day  and  night  reports,  we  are  expected 
to  use  our  memories.  The  head  nurses  all  take  personal  share 
in  the  actual  work,  having  in  addition  the  responsibility  and  teach- 
ing of  pupil  nurses,  and  frequently  are  called  at  night  for  sudden 
operations  or  accidents  where  pupil  nurses  could  not  be  of  so 
much  use.  From  this  sketch  you  can  see  that  we  must  be  fond 
of  our  work  to  keep  it  up  through  years  in  the  same  way,  getting 
out  of  it  only  what  of  our  qualities  we  put  into  it,  as  Carlisle 
says,  and  which  is  so  applicable  to  our  work,  and  very  little  money, 
about  as  many  marks  as  you  get  dollars — one  mark  is  only  equal 
to  a quarter  of  a dollar. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  objects  to  try  to  make  our  life  in  the 
hospital  easier  and  to  get  a ten-hour  day,  which  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  already. 
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A SUNDAY  IN  CETINJE : CAPITAL  OF  MON- 

TENEGRO 

By  Sara  E.  Parsons,  AIass.  Genl.  Hospital. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  Dalmatian  coast  was  not  greatly 
frequented  by  tourists.  Austria  had  only  recently  acquired  the 
control  of  the  country  and  made  it  possible  to  travel  in  compara- 
tive comfort,  so  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  trip  to  be- 
come really  popular. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Dr.  M.  and  myself,  because  going  when 
we  did  we  found  the  mediaeval  customs  undisturbed,  and  although 
we  missed  many  material  comforts  in  our  brief  loiterings  we 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  picturesqueness  and  novelty 
of  our  surroundings. 

We  left  all  superfluous  luggage  behind  in  Germany  and 
started  for  Trieste  with  hand-bags  only,  expressing  small  trunks 
to  Corfu,  where  we  expected  to  meet  them  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

The  story  of  the  Sunday  in  Cetinje  would  not  be  complete 
without  a little  incident  that  happened  to  us  earlier.  We  had 
been  stopping  off  at  interesting  towns  for  a day  or  night  or  two 
along  the  coast,  and  one  evening  we  found  ourselves  in  Castel- 
nuovo,  a charming  but  semi-barbaric  place,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  stay  over  night  as  no  boat  left  there  until  six  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  Castelnuovo  was  not  a place  where  tourists  usually 
stopped,  and  at  the  little  station  there  was  no  one  who  could 
understand  either  English,  German  or  French.  The  situation 
was  becoming  embarrassing  when  after  a considerable  time  the 
villagers  brought  down  a man  who  spoke,  not  only  one,  but  all 
three  languages  fluently.  His  kindness  can  never  be  forgotten. 
He  took  us  under  his  wing,  so  to  speak,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, after  going  to  three  boarding  houses,  he  succeeded  in  flnd- 
ing  a room  for  us  by  persuading  the  landlord  and  his  wife  to 
give  up  their  quarters.  The  memory  of  the  night  spent  in  that 
room  is  not  a pleasant  one.  We  did  not  rest  in  it,  but  it  was 
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shelter,  and  we  owed  gratitude  to  the  person  who  found  it  for  us. 
He  played  the  cordial,  courteous  host  to  the  end  of  that  little 
adventure.  It  was  he  who  told  us  where  we  would  find  the 
stage  at  Cattaro  in  which,  for  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cents,  we 
could  go  up  the  mountains  to  Cetinje,  the  capital  of  IMontenegro. 
He  also  gave  us  a letter  of  introduction  to  a friend  of  his  who 
was  practising  medicine  in  Cetinje.  When  we  bade  him  good- 
bye the  next  morning,  as  we  took  the  boat  for  Cattaro  we  didn’t 
realize  how  much  we  were  to  be  indebted  to  his  thoughtfulness 
later. 

We  arrived  in  Cattaro  Thursday,  and  according  to  directions 
went  at  once  to  the  stage  office  to  secure  passage  for  Cetinje. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  for  the  next  Saturday 
morning.  It  is  a journey  of  several  miles  up  a very  steep  moun- 
tain and  the  coach  makes  but  one  trip  a day  to  carry  mail  or 
government  commissions  back  and  forth.  Passengers  are  an  in- 
cidental consideration.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  return  Sunday  afternoon  to  catch  the  midnight  boat  for 
Corfu  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plans.  Our  stay  in  Cattaro  was 
most  interesting,  as  we  were  there  for  the  market,  which  is  the 
event  that  brings  JMontenegrins,  Albanians  and  peasants  from 
other  provinces  together  to  barter  their  primitive  possessions. 

A European  dress  was  a rare  sight  and  the  scene  was  ablaze 
with  the  color  of  the  varied  and  brilliant  national  costumes.  The 
setting  of  ocean  and  mountains  was  very  beautiful.  About  nine 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  we  took  our  places  in  the  stage,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  onlookers,  as  two  American  women  travel- 
ling alone  in  that  semi-barbaric  country  was  indeed  a novelty. 
The  journey  up  was  wonderful,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  return. 
We  started  from  Porta  Marina,  past  the  ravine  of  Giordicchio, 
on  among  olive  groves  and  oak  forests.  The  road  wound  in 
serpentine  fashion  between  gigantic  rocks  and  through  gloomy 
ravines,  from  which  at  times  we  had  a glorious  view  of  the  entire 
Bocche.  After  a few  hours  we  found  ourselves  in  the  bleakest 
mountains  with  all  signs  of  the  tropics  behind  us,  and  at  last,  in 
the  afternoon,  we  had  arrived  in  the  forlorn  village  of  Cetinje. 
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A wide  street  bordered  with  little,  wooden  one-storied  houses  at 
the  end  of  which  stood  the  one  hotel,  recently  erected,  and  a few 
side  streets,  composed  the  capital.  The  hotel  was  not  bad — at 
least  one  accustomed  to  our  own  summer  resort  houses  would  not 
have  found  it  so. 

We  hastened  to  do  as  much  of  the  town  that  evening  as  we 
could  because  we  thought  we  were  booked  to  return  on  the  stage 
the  next  morning.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  see  the  place,  and  in 
fact  the  next  morning  by  ten  o’clock  we  had  visited  the  hospital, 
the  palace  of  King  Nicholas — then  Prince — and  the  monastery. 
The  hospital  was  very  primitive,  of  course,  but  the  head  of  it 
was  a member  of  the  royal  family  with  the  best  of  European 
training.  The  palace  compared  with  a comfortable  two-story 
dwelling,  such  as  are  common  enough  in  our  country  towns. 

But  nothing  we  are  accustomed  to  would  compare  with  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  Montenegrin  men  as  we  saw  them 
that  Sunday.  They  are  all  fine  types,  well  set  up  and  handsome, 
their  natural  beauty  being  enhanced  by  their  most  becoming 
costume.  Meeting  Prince  Nicholas  and  his  secretary,  I had  the 
audacity  to  ask  if  I might  take  a snapshot  of  them,  and  it  was 
a proud  moment  when  they  stopped  and  posed  for  me.  ]\Iy  re- 
gret was,  that  the  weather  was  misty  and  the  picture  not  as  clear 
as  it  might  have  been,  and  of  course  no  picture  would  reproduce 
the  color  efifect  produced  by  the  tall  black  boots,  the  knee  breeches 
and  white  coat,  the  brilliant  sash  and  crimson  cap. 

When  it  was  time  to  take  the  coach  we  repaired  to  the  office 
with  our  bags,  only  to  find  that  the  seats  were  all  taken  by  men. 
In  no  language  that  we  could  speak  were  we  able  to  make  our- 
selves understood.  In  vain  did  we  protest  in  German,  French 
and  English  that  we  had  been  promised  return  passage ; that  we 
were  obliged  to  take  the  boat  that  left  Cattaro  at  midnight ; that 
the  next  boat  left  a week  later;  that  we  had  heard  the  Cattaro 
agent  telephone  up  and  reserve  seats  for  us.  They  seemed  to 
understand  nothing,  and  were  dumb.  We  sadly  saw  the  coach 
depart  without  us  and  then  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to  see  what 
arrangement  could  be  made  about  a private  carriage.  There  we 
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found  two  fat  Germans  who  had  climbed  up  the  mountain  and 
had  also  hoped  to  ride  back,  and  were  in  the  same  predicament 
as  we  were.  They  also  wished  to  catch  the  midnight  boat,  and 
had  hoped  to  go  down  in  the  stage.  We  agreed,  if  possible,  to 
get  a carriage  and  all  go  down  together,  but  to  our  anxious  in- 
quiries we  learned  that  the  horses  were  all  tired  and  no  one 
wished  to  take  the  journey,  that  we  would  better  settle  down  and 
stay  a week  and  see  the  country ! 

Finally,  after  protesting  that  we  must  and  would  go,  we  were 
promised  a carriage  at  12  o’clock  that  would  take  us  down  for 
a consideration  of  eighteen  dollars,  the  usual  cost  of  the  journey 
back  and  forth.  At  12  o’clock  no  carriage  materialized  and  we 
were  then  told  that  no  one  would  take  us  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  that  we  leave  at 
two  o’clock.  To  prove  that  we  were  determined  to  leave  we 
removed  our  bags  from  the  hotel  and  refused  to  dine.  In  lieu 
of  dinner  we  purchased  some  sardines  and  crackers  at  a little  shop 
in  the  village.  At  two  o’clock  still  no  carriage,  and  the  two  Ger- 
mans then  said  they  should  wait  no  longer  but  would  walk  down. 

I think  we  would  gladly  have  joined  them,  but  my  friend  was 
not  well  and  our  hags  were  too  heavy  for  the  long  walk. 

As  we  sat  on  the  lawn  wondering  what  we  should  do  next,  I 
thought  of  the  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Blank  given  us  by  our 
good  friend  in  Castelnuovo.  Happy  thought ! We  found  him 
in,  told  him  our  troubles,  and  presto ! A carriage  and  trust- 
worthy driver  was  engaged,  and  at  four  o’clock  we  found  our- 
selves happily  starting  ofif  in  a comfortable  conveyance,  drawn 
by  two  stout  horses  and  driven  by  a handsome  brigand  with  a 
big  pistol  in  his  belt. 

Would  that  I could  live  that  ride  over  again ! For  a few 
hours  we  drove  down  and  down  through  the  bleak  darkening  v 
mountains,  the  sunset  obscured  by  clouds  and  now  and  then  a 
splash  of  rain.  Midway  we  rested  and  had  supper  at  a little 
road  house  dimly  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps — wierd,  fierce-looking 
men  all  about  us,  and  then  on  again  until  we  began  to  get  into 
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the  semi-tropical  region  where  the  scent  of  flowers  and  song  of 
the  nightingale  made  the  air  sweet  and  tuneful. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  as  we  entered  the  town,  the  sentry  called 
from  the  tower  that  “all  was  well,”  and  at  last  we  were  landed  at 
the  wharf  just  in  time  to  get  our  boat,  and  just  as  the  Germans 
came,  travel  stained  and  weary  from  their  long  walk. 


A NEW  ADDITION  TO  MEDICO-SOCIAL  WORK 

The  problem  of  employment  for  the  handicapped  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  difficult  which  confronts  us  and  touches 
everyone  more  or  less  nearly.  Handicaps  are  so  many  and  so 
varied.  Until  the  hearing  is  dulled  or  the  sight  impaired  or  face 
disfigured,  one  has  not  realized  that  these  would  prevent  the 
individual,  otherwise  capable,  from  pursuing  his  former  occupa- 
tion. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  the  less  apparent 
bodily  handicaps  (we  are  not  referring  to  the  mental  and  moral 
difficulties)  is  a crippled  heart.  There  are  so  many  things  im- 
possible to  one  so  incapacitated  and  the  world  at  large  is  so  apt 
to  accuse  the  owner  of  the  weak  heart  of  being  lazy.  With  many 
who  have  become  crippled  through  accident  or  illness  the  whole 
outlook  is  changed  and  their  lives  have  to  be  entirely  readjusted, 
and  very  frequently  they  are  obliged  to  learn  how  to  do  some 
other  work  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and 
very  discouraging  it  is.  As  at  least  a step  towards  helping  those 
who  are  incapacitated,  a workshop  is  to  be  opened  in  the  out- 
patient department,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Hall,  who  has  made  such  a successful  study  of  work  for  invalids. 
In  reply  to  a letter  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Hall  writes  from  Marblehead: 

“The  situation  is  briefly  this  : — we  have  demonstrated  here  that 
it  is  possible  for  people  handicapped  in  various  ways  to  earn  or 
partly  earn  their  living,  if  the  right  conditions  are  supplied.  The 
out-patient  department  is  overrun  with  chronic  cases  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  strength  and  adaptability,  but  not  enough  to  get 
the  ordinary  job  and  to  hold  it.  It  is  proposed  that  the  hospital 
shall  establish  a workshop  where  these  patients  who  would  other- 
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wise  be  idle  at  home  may  come  daily,  or  as  often  as  possible,  for 
work.  This  will  mean  that  they  will  be  saved  from  the  harm  that 
comes  from  idleness,  that  they  will  be  given  some  hope  of  at 
least  partial  support — two  good  foundations  upon  which  to  build. 

“The  experimental  shops  at  IMarblehead  have  discovered  a way 
of  making  flower-pots  of  cement,  a very  cheap  material  that 
gives  very  beautiful  results.  The  market  is  ready  for  these 
flower-pots,  they  sell  at  good  prices,  and  may  be  easily  made  by 
badly  crippled  people.  The  hospital  shops  will  start  about  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  one  instructor  and  with  an  equipment  sufflcient 
for  a fair  beginning. 

“This  will  be  the  first  general  hospital  in  this  country,  and,  so 
far  as  I know,  in  the  world,  to  be  equipped  with  a practical  work- 
shop for  the  benefit  of  its  patients.  The  products  will  be  sold 
and  the  money,  after  paying  a commission  for  the  support  of  the 
shop,  will  be  paid  to  the  workers.  It  is  expected  that  such  a plan 
will  have  excellent  therapeutic  effects,  besides  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  self-support  for  the  increasing  army  of  people 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  modern  industrial  life. 

“A  similar  shop  to  be  equipped  the  same  way  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  once  at  Sharon,  Connecticut,  in  a new  convalescent 
home  for  chronic  cardiac  cases.  This  home  is  being  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  out  the  industrial  plan.  The 
cases  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City, 
and  are  to  be  kept  at  the  home  as  especial  apprentices  for  three 
months.  If  this  plan  succeeds  it  is  proposed  to  establish  city 
workshops  in  connection  with  the  general  hospitals  of  New 
York.” 

We  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  shops 
and  their  success  later. 
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THE  TREADWELL  LIBRARY 

By  Grace  Whiting  Myers,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Custodian 
of  the  Hospital  Records 

As  long  ago  as  1847  a small  sum  was  appropriated  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  starting 
of  a medical  library  for  the  use  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  hospital.  This  appropriation  was  continued  for  several 
years,  until  a generous  bequest  from  a physician  of  Salem,  Mass- 
achusetts, in  1858,  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary.  This  bene- 
factor was  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed 
to  Harvard  College  his  large  and  valuable  library,  together  with 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  additional  books  and  in  subscriptions  to  medical 
journals.  In  case  the  college  did  not  accept  it,  it  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Alassachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College  declined  the  gift,  because  of  “unusual 
and  embarrassing  conditions  attached  to  it.”  These  “conditions” 
were  such  as  to  require  the  most  rigid  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  use  of  the  library  by  those  persons  to  whose 
care  it  was  entrusted.  And  so,  what  seemed  to  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  Charles  too  onerous  a burden  to  assume,  has  for 
forty  years  proved  an  enjoyable  privilege  to  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  this  hospital. 

At  the  time  it  was  received  the  library  contained  about  2,550 
volumes,  many  of  them  valuable  for  their  printers  and  binders, 
as  well  as  their  contents.  The  older  ones  afford  an  interesting 
study  to  any  bibliographer. 

The  earliest  bears  the  date  of  1,500;  it  is  the  medical  writings 
of  Avicenna,  a Mohammedan  philosopher  and  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  tenth  century.  There  is  an  edition  of  Galen,  pub- 
lished in  1538;  one  of  Hippocrates,  in  1657,  and  one  of  Peracel- 
sus,  in  1662,  besides  many  others  which  space  will  not  allow  me 
to  mention.  As  a real  curio,  there  is  one  which  deserves  a few 
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words.  It  is  a very  small  volume,  entitled,  “The  Queen’s  Closet 
Opened ; Incomparable  Secrets  in  Physick,  Chirurgery,  Preserv- 
ing and  Candying,  etc.”  The  title  page  bears  this  interesting 
Latin  motto  : '‘Vivit  post  Funcra  VirtusF  The  book  was  printed 
in  1671,  and  contains  recipes  for  every  known  ill  and  ache;  for 
all  sorts  of  delicious  condiments,  from  “Lozenges  of  Red  Roses” 
to  how  to  make  “a  fat  Lamb  of  a Pig” ; and  best  of  all,  a balm 
“Youth  to  Preserve.”  This  little  book  must  have  been  much  used 
in  its  day,  for  one  cover  is  gone,  and  time  has  left  its  impress 
so  heavily  upon  the  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  its 
material. 

There  are  three  or  four  volumes  bound  by  the  famous  Al- 
dus, and  as  many  by  Elzevir ; Etienne  and  Guinta  represent  the 
early  printers  of  high  repute,  and  Didot,  a well  known  press  of 
two  centuries  later.  There  are  some  specimens  of  the  old  Dutch 
blind-tooling,  a favorite  and  very  beautiful  form  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  covers.  These  old  works  are  nearly  all  thick  and  heavy 
folios,  and  are  written  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  these  days,  when 
knowledge  of  medicine  is  made  so  easy  of  access  to  those  who 
will,  it  fills  one  with  admiration  for  the  doctors  of  early  times 
to  look  these  books  through  and  see  the  evidences  of  diligent 
study,  for  many  of  them  contain  copious  marginal  notes.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  they  stand  upon  their  shelves  in  solemn 
rows,  almost  untouched ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  lend  to  our 
library  an  air  of  aristocracy  and  good  lineage  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud. 

The  Treadwell  Library  took  its  name  from  the  donor,  and  the 
additional  gift  of  money  is  called  the  Treadwell  Library  Fund. 
There  is  one  other  source  of  income  resulting  from  fees  collected 
annually  from  members  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Hospital, 
who  alone  are  entitled  to  borrow  books.  The  first  librarian  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  who  was  appointed  May  8,  1859.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  year  a very  complete  catalogue  of  the  books 
was  made.  During  the  years  which  have  since  passed,  however, 
the  library  has  more  than  doubled  itself  and  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  now  a modern  card  catalogue  is  in  use  and  the  books 
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are  numbered  according  to  Dewey’s  decimal  classification.  It  is 
a particularly  rich  library  for  so  small  a one,  in  its  files  of 
American  and  foreign  journals  those  of  the  London  Lancet,  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  American  Journal  of  American  Science 
and  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  being  complete  from 
Vol.  I.  Upon  the  table  in  our  reading  room  are  medical  and 
surgical  periodicals  in  English,  French  and  German. 

Of  late  years  the  librarian  has  been  appointed  from  among  the 
stafif  of  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  the  autumn  of 
1897  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  an  assistant,  whose  whole 
time  should  be  given  to  the  care  of  the  books  and  of  the  hospital 
records,  which  are  kept  in  an  adjoining  room.  At  that  time  the 
writer  was  employed. 

In  closing,  I would  add  one  word  about  the  room  which  holds 
these  books.  It  is  large  and  sunny,  facing  the  south,  and  looking 
out  upon  a beautiful  lawn  ornamented  with  graceful  old  elms. 
Three  arched  alcoves  open  out  of  the  main  room  upon  the  north 
side,  each  of  which  serves  its  special  purpose  in  the  library  work. 
Upon  the  walls  hang  portraits  of  men  who  have  contributed 
largely  by  personal  interest  and  by  generous  bequests  to  the 
great  work  of  the  hospital.  Two  of  these  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  famous  Stuart.  A number  of  busts  stand  about  the  room, 
keeping  in  mind  the  features  of  men  who  have  rendered  personal 
service  in  relieving  Ihe  many  sufferers  who  have  come  within 
these  walls.  Thus,  even  in  our  small  library,  literature,  art  and 
science  have  taken  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  are  serving  to 
make  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  for  reading  and  study  to  be 
found  in  Boston. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  NURSES 

The  National  Convention  of  Nurses  held  in  June  has  already 
been  reported  altogether  or  in  part  in  different  publications,  and 
is  so  long  past  we  almost  hesitate  to  give  an  account  of  it  here, 
and  yet  the  Quarterly  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a 
brief  reference  to  the  meetings,  the  outcome  of  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  us  all. 
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It  was  a most  noteworthy  gathering,  the  first  time  the  “three 
nationally  important  organizations,”  as  Miss  Wald  so  well  ex- 
pressed it  in  her  address,  had  met  together.  The  meetings  of 
The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  occupied  the  first  two 
days  and  were  full  of  interest;  and  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
American  Nurses  Association  opened  its  meetings,  there  was  a 
joint  session  of  all  three  organizations,  at  which  more  than  1,500 
nurses  were  present  in  the  large  ball-room  on  4;he  Steele  Pier. 

The  intensely  interesting  papers  of  the  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing will  be  found  in  the  Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly  and  those 
given  at  the  American  Nurses  Association  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing  for  September,  and  those  who  read  them  will 
probably  know  more  of  what  was  really  said  than  many  who 
were  present  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  hearing  in  so  large  a 
building,  but  they  will  miss  much  of  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  all  gathered  together  with  one 
object,  though  dififering  views,  the  personal  contact  with  the  lead- 
ers of  our  profession  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  our  difficul- 
ties, hopes  and  ambitions,  these  cannot  be  reproduced  in  print. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  all  the  meetings  were  the  most 
interesting. 

The  organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  made  its  initial 
entrance  under  its  own  title  with  great  eclat,  which  looks  promis- 
ing for  the  future,  as  the  society  seems  fully  equipped  and  ready 
for  the  large  field  which  it  occupies.  The  opening  morning  ses- 
sion was  at  the  Chalfonte,  and  the  large  room  was  soon  packed 
to  overflowing  with  a most  alert  and  enthusiastic  audience, — wide 
awake,  ready  for  any  question,  each  one  fully  versed  in  the  de- 
tails of  her  work.  Not  at  all  like  the  old-time  meetings,  when 
outside  of  the  leaders  no  other  voices  permitted  themselves  to  be 
heard  unless  to  second  a motion.  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  presided 
at  this  session  and  introduced  the  first  speaker.  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  New  York,  the  only  company  in  America 
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which  provides  nursing  for  its  policy  holders.  Dr.  Frankel  told 
of  the  wonderful  work  carried  on  by  the  visiting  nurse  to  the 
policy  holder.  He  said  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population 
was  cared  for  in  hospitals  while  ninety  per  cent  were  cared  for  in 
their  homes.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  of  the  abhorrence 
of  the  poor  to  being  classified  as  charity  patients,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  matter  of  nursing  should  be  carried 
on  by  taxation  of  the  individual  or  by  insurance  against  illness, 
or  as  a member  of  a society  which  paid  for  nursing  care  during 
illness, — less  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic side, — and  conducted  as  any  other  business  enterprise, 
to  establish  a definite  fee  and  adhere  to  it  rigidly.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  instead  of  having  so  many  charitable  organizations 
it  would  be  better  to  centralize  and  be  under  one  nursing  asso- 
ciation. 

The  discussions  were  lively  and  no  sooner  was  one  speaker 
seated  than  two  or  three  others  would  rise  to  ask  questions  or  to 
express  themselves  on  the  subject  before  them.  Several  of  the 
speakers  who  came  from  the  South  and  worked  among  the  poor 
whites  or  negroes,  said  that  they  too  had  such  a dread  of  “char- 
ity” that  the  greatest  tact  ha,d  to  be  used  in  approaching  them. 

Miss  Boardman,  at  another  meeting,  gave  a most  stirring 
talk  on  Red  Cross  work.  She  stated  that  4,000  nurses  of  high 
standing  had  become  enrolled ; she  then  spoke  of  the  new  work 
begun  under  the  Red  Cross,  Rural  Nursing.  She  is  anxious  for 
good  candidates  for  this  branch  of  the  work.  A special  uniform 
is  worn  which  she  described. 

Miss  Rogers,  from  Toronto,  spoke  on  School  Nursing  most 
interestingly.  She  said  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  children’s 
teeth,  that  dental  chairs  were  now  placed  in  the  schools,  that 
the  dental  appointments  for  fillings,  often  neglected  heretofore, 
were  now  thoroughly  attended  to.  She  also  mentioned  the  forest 
schools,  where  fifty  children  or  more  were  taught  in  the  open 
air  under  the  trees  for  three  months  during  the  summer  and 
carried  free  by  the  trolley  company. 
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The  report  given  by  Miss  Nutting  at  the  American  Nurses 
Association  of  the  International  Council  meeting  in  Cologne,  was 
specially  interesting,  and  made  us  all  wish  we  could  have  been 
there  too. 

Miss  Giberson’s  report  on  the  Relief  Fund  showed  much  ex- 
cellent work  and  time  devoted  to  raising  the  fund  to  the  amount 
already  in  hand. 

The  various  conferences  were  most  helpful,  the  only  difficulty 
being  that  one  could  only  be  in  one  place  at  a time  and  therefore 
could  not  attend  them  all.  The  conference  on  Private  Duty  Nur- 
sing was  most  enthusiastic  and  interesting,  but  space  will  not 
permit  a detailed  account  of  what  more  was  done.  We  can  only 
advise  our  readers  to  get  the  full  account  in  the  publications  be- 
fore mentioned.  We  were  very  glad  to  find  more  than  twenty 
of  our  own  graduates  at  the  meetings,  and  among  them  to  number 
Miss  Palmer,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing;  Miss 
Mary  Ord  Mackenzie,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses;  Miss  S.  E.,  Parsons,  Superintendent  of  our 
own  school;  Miss  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital, Bellingham,  Washington,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Association ; IMiss  Dart,  Superintendent  of  the  Still- 
man Infirmary;  Miss  Friend,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Miami 
Wiley  Hospital;  Miss  Doherty,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Hol- 
yoke Hospital;  IMiss  Cleland,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Butler 
Hospital,  and  others  representing  the  different  branches  of  the 
profession.  The  next  convention  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis, 
IMissouri. 
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Mrs.  Keyes  (Miss  A.  K.  Howard,  1893),  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, was  in  this  country  on  furlough  last  year,  writes : “On 
February  23,  I arrived  in  Durban,  hoping  to  secure  a native 
teacher  very  soon,  and  then  be  ready  to  leave  for  M’seleni  just 
as  soon  as  we  could  hear  that  the  rivers  were  down.  I had  only 
been  there  three  days  when  we  received  word  that  Air.  Gale,  of 
the  Makowe  Bible  Training  School,  was  very  ill;  they  were 
leaving  Adakowe  that  day  in  hopes  to  get  him  to  Somkele  and 
from  there  to  Durban.  We  all  felt  that  as  I was  free,  I should 
go  to  Makowe  to  do  what  I could  to  take  Air.  Gale’s  place  there. 
Learning  that  Mr.  Gale  would  not  be  able  to  travel  alone,  a friend 
of  his  volunteered  to  come  to  Somkele  with  me  that  he  might 
accompany  him  down  to  Durban.  Next  day,  on  arriving  at  Som- 
kele, we  were  glad  to  find  Air.  and  Airs.  Gale  there.  Next  morn- 
ing their  train  was  off  at  4.30,  and  Airs.  Gale  and  I were  soon 
trekking  off  for  Alakowe.  A two-days’  trek  brought  us  to  the 
station.  We  received  word  of  their  safe  arrival  in  Durban;  then 
came  the  heavy  rains  which  flooded  the  rivers  and  damaged  the 
railroad,  so  that  for  four  weeks  we  could  get  no  mail. 

On  Saturday  the  29th,  a telegram  from  Lansdowne,  AT  S. 
Sister  Burgess,  the  only  white  woman  at  the  station,  was  very 
low  with  fever,  would  I come?  I am  now  finishing  this  from 
Lansdowne,  twenty-five  miles  from  Alakowe. 

April  4.  Sister  Burgess  is  getting  better,  thank  God.  Air. 
Keyes  is  coming  up  in  a few  days.  All  the  Zululand  workers 
who  can  are  to  meet  at  Makowe  for  District  Conference  on  the 
17th  and  i8th,  after  which  we  are,  D.  V.,  to  leave  for  Al’seleni. 

The  damage  to  the  railroad  is  very  great.  The  journey  has 
to  be  made  by  truck  cars.  In  several  places  the  rivers  are  crossed 
by  means  of  boats ; trolley  cars  are  used  instead  of  the  regular 
heavy  trains.  Each  person  is  only  allowed  five  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  provision.  This  is  very,  very  trying,  but  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can. 

The  next  letter  will,  D.  V.,  be  written  from  Berechah,  AI.  S. 
Al’seleni. 
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CONVALESCENCE 

Hold  my  hand,  little  sister,  and  nurse  my  head,  whilst  I try  to 
remember  the  word. 

What  was  it? — that  the  doctor  says  is  now  fairly  established  both 
in  me  and  my  bird. 

C-O-N-con,  with  a con,  S-T-A-N-stan,  with  a stan — No! 
Thats  Constantinople,  that  is 

The  capital  of  the  country  where  rhubarb  and  magnesia  come 
from,  and  I wish  they  would  keep  it  in  that  country,  and 
not  send  it  to  this. 

Con-con — how  my  head  swims!  now  Eve  got  it!  C-0-N-\’-A-L- 
E-S-C-E-N-C-E 

Convalescence ! And  that’s  what  the  doctor  says  is  now  fairly 
established  both  in  my  blackbird  and  me. 

He  says  it  means  that  you  are  better,  and  that  you’ll  be  well 
by  and  by. 

And  so  the  Sea-Captain  says,  and  he  says  we  ought  to  be 
friends,  because  we’re  both  convalescent,  at  least  we're  all 
three  convalescents,  my  blackbird,  and  the  Captain  and  I. 

He’s  a sea-captain,  not  a land-captain,  but,  all  the  same,  he  was 
in  the  war. 

And  he  fought, — for  I asked  him, — and  he’s  been  ill  ever  since, 
and  that’s  why  he’s  not  afloat,  but  ashore ; 

And  why  somebody  else  has  got  his  ship ; and  she  behaved  so 
beautifully  in  the  battle,  and  he  loves  her  quite  as  much 
as  his  wife,  and  rather  better  than  the  rest  of  his  rela- 
tions, for  I asked  him;  and  now  he’s  afraid  she  will  never 
belong  to  him  any  more. 

I like  him.  I’ve  seen  him  three  times  out  walking  with  two 
sticks,  when  I was  driving  in  the  bath-chair,  but  I never 
talked  to  him  till  today. 
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He’d  only  one  stick  and  a telescope,  and  he  let  me  look  through  it 
at  the  big  ship  that  was  coming  round  the  corner  into  the 
bay. 

He  was  very  kind,  and  let  me  ask  questions.  I said,  “Are 
you  a sea-captain?”  and  he  said,  “Yes.” 

And  I said,  “How  funny  it  is  about  land  things  and  sea 
things !” 

There  are  captains  and  sea-captains,  and  weeds  and  sea-weeds, 
and  serpents  and  sea-serpents.  Did  you  ever  meet  one, 
and  is  it  really  like  the  dragons  on  our  very  old  best  blue 
tea-things  ?” 

But  he  never  did.  So  I asked  him,  “Have  you  got  convalescence? 
Does  your  doctor  say  it  is  fairly  established?  Do  your 
eyes  ache  if  you  try  to  read,  and  your  neck  if  you  draw, 
and  your  back  if  you  sit  up,  and  your  head  if  you  talk? 

Don’t  you  get  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and  worse  tired  still  if 
you  do  anything;  and  does  everything  wobble  about  when 
you  walk? 

Wouldn’t  you  rather  go  back  to  bed?  I think  I would.  Don’t 
you  wish  you  were  well?  Wouldn’t  you  rather  be  ill  than 
only  better?  I do  hate  convalescence,  don’t  you?” 

Then  I stopped  asking,  and  he  shut  up  his  telescope,  and  sat  down 
on  the  shingle  and  said,  “When  you  come  to  my  age,  little 
chap,  you  won’t  think  ‘What  is  it  Td  rather  have?’  but 
‘What  is  it  I’ve  got  to  do?’ 

‘What  have  I got  to  do  or  to  bear;  and  how  can  I do  it  or  bear 
it  best?’ 

That’s  the  only  safe  point  to  make  for,  my  lad,  make  for  it  and 
leave  the  rest !” 

I said,  “But  zvoiildnt  you  rather  be  in  battles  than  in  bed,  with 
your  head  aching  as  if  it  would  split?” 

And  he  said,  “Of  course  I would;  and  so  would  most  men. 
But,  my  little  convalescent,  that’s  not  it.” 
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'AVhat  would  yon  think  of  a man  who  was  ordered  into  battle, 
and  went  grumbling  and  wishing  he  were  in  bed?” 
“What  should  I think  of  the  fellow?  Why,  I should  know  he 
was  a coward,”  I said. 

“And  if  he  were  confined  to  bed,”  said  the  sea-captain,  “and 
lay  grumbling  and  wishing  he  were  in  battle,  I should 
give  him  no  better  name ; 

For  the  courage  that  dares  and  the  courage  that  bears,  are 
really  one  and  the  same.” 


Hold  my  hand,  little  sister,  and  nurse  my  head,  for  I’m  thinking 
and  I very  much  fear 

You’ve  had  no  good  of  being  well  since  I was  ill ; I’ve  led  you, 
such  a life;  but  indeed  I’m  obliged  to  you,  dear. 

Is  it  true  that  nurse  has  got  something  the  matter  with  her 
legs,  and  that  Mary  has  gone  home  because  she’s  worn 
out  with  nursing. 

And  won’t  be  fit  to  work  for  months?  (Will  she  be  convales- 
cent, because  it  was  such  hard  work  waiting  on  me?)  and 
did  cook  say,  “So  much  grumbling  and  complaining  is 
nigh  as  big  a sin  as  swearing  and  cursing”? 

I wish  I hadn’t  been  so  cross  with  poor  Mary,  and  I wish  I 
hadn’t  given  so  much  trouble  about  my  medicine  and  my 
food. 

I didn’t  think  about  her.  I only  thought  what  a bother  it  was. 
I wish  I hadn’t  thought  so  much  about  being  miserable, 
that  I never  thought  of  trying  to  be  good. 

I believe  the  Sea-captain  is  right,  and  I shall  tell  him  so  to- 
morrow, when  he  comes  here  to  tea ; 

He’s  going  to  look  at  my  blackbird’s  leg  and  if  it  is  really  set, 
he  wants  me  to  let  it  go  free. 

He  says  captivity  is  worse  than  convalescence,  and  so  I should 
think  it  must  be. 
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Are  you  tired,  little  sister?  You  feel  shaky.  Don’t  beg  my  par- 
don ; I beg  yours.  I’ve  not  let  you  go  out  of  my  sight  for 
weeks.  Get  your  things  on,  and  have  a gallop  on  Jack. 

Ride  round  this  way  and  let  me  see  you.  I won’t  say  a word 
about  wishing  I was  going  too ; and  if  my  head  gets  bad 
whilst  your  away,  I will  bear  it  my  very  best  till  you  come 
back. 

Tell  me  one  thing  before  you  start.  If  I learn  to  be  patient, 
shall  I learn  to  be  brave,  do  you  think?  The  Sea-captain 
says  so. 

He  says,  “Self-command  is  the  making  of  a man,”  and  he’s  a 
finely-made  man  himself,  so  he  ought  to  know. 

Perhaps,  if  I try  hard  at  Convalescence  now,  I may  become  a 
brave  sea-captain  hereafter,  and  take  my  beautiful  ship 
into  battle,  and  bring  her  out  again  with  flying  colors  and 
fame. 

If  the  courage  that  dares  and  the  courage  that  bears,  are  really 
one  and  the  same. 

Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Miss  Alma  Grant  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Quincy  Hos- 
pital to  take  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  and  assumed  her 
new  duties  in  July. 


Miss  Helen  M.  MacGeorge  (1911)  is  taking  a trip  abroad 
with  her  mother. 


Miss  Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  has  gone  to  the  Phipps  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  as  Miss  Taylor’s  assistant. 


Miss  Maud  E.  Retallick  (1905)  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  General  Public  Hospital,  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  recently  occupied  by  Miss  Hewitt. 
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Aliss  Margaret  Matheson  (1912)  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Accident  Room  for  some  time,  has  left  to  go  to  Clifton  Springs 
Sanatorium,  where  she  will  have  charge  of  the  Operating  Room. 
Dr.  Mumford,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sanatorium,  went  there 
on  his  resignation  from  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Dr.  Samuel  Robinson  and  Dr.  Swaim,  his  assistants, 
were  also  connected  with  the  Hospital. 


Aliss  Ella  A.  Wilkinson  (1901),  Superintendent  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Bellingham,  Washington,  paid  a short  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital in  July  on  her  way  through  Boston. 


Aliss  Flora  A.  Hinckley,  who  is  taking  her  vacation  in  the 
East,  visited  the  hospital  in  July.  She  returned  to  St.  Louis  in 
August. 


]^Iiss  Nina  Simpson  (1912)  has  resigned  from  the  Quincy 
Hospital  to  take  a position  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 


Aliss  Jessie  Clark,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  training 
school  connected  with  the  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitchburg,  since 
leaving  the  M.  G.  H.,  has  gone  as  Instructress  to  the  Peter  Brig- 
ham Hospital. 


Miss  Illidge  has  taken  up  private  work  in  Bryn  Mawr. 

Airs.  Houghton  (Miss  AIcAvoy,  1896)  has  gone  with  her 
family  on  a trip  to  Honolulu. 

Airs.  Theodore  Porter  (Aliss  Lucy  Rowe,  Class  1893),  whose 
home  is  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Alassachusetts. 

Aliss  Annie  H.  Smith  has  taken  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  training  school,  Alass.  General  Hospital. 
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Miss  Lilian  I.  Lovely  entered  on  her  duties  as  Night  Super- 
intendent on  her  return  from  her  vacation  the  latter  part  of  July. 


Miss  Emma  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal, is  spending  some  time  abroad  this  summer. 


Miss  Imilda  Dowden,  who  has  completed  her  course  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers,  is  at  present  assisting  in  the  social 
work  at  the  Dwight  Dispensary. 


Miss  Grace  Beatty,  who  has  been  resting  in  Vermont  since 
leaving  the  Brockton  Hospital,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  North  Adams  hospital,  and  begins  her  duties 
September  8. 


Miss  Fannie  Pickup  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer. 


Miss  Christena  Cook  is  in  charge  of  the  Pemberton  Sanato- 
rium, Concord,  New  Hampshire. 


On  the  evening  of  June  20,  Miss  Parsons  gave  a talk  in  the 
O.P.D.  amphitheatre,  entitled  ‘‘A  Trip  Along  the  Coast  of  Dal- 
matia.” A collection  was  taken  up  for  the  piano  purchasing  fund 
which  amounted  to  nineteen  dollars  ($19). 


Miss  Lilian  H.  Morris  is  at  her  home  in  St.  Andrews. 


Miss  Sallie  Johnson  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  the  training  school  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 


Miss  Mina  Mackay  has  gone  to  the  Truro  Infirmary,  New 
Orleans,  to  take  charge  of  the  operating  suite,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Howe,  graduate  of  the  Baptist  Hospital,  will  take  her  place  in 
the  M.  G.  H.  Operating  Building.  Miss  Howe  has  been  one  of 
the  instructors  in  the  amphitheatre  for  some  time. 
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Miss  Elia  Hallberg  has  given  up  Ward  B for  wider  fields 
and  Miss  Katherine  Sullivan  has  taken  her  place. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Fontaine  (Miss  Jennie  F.  Moore,  Class  1900), 
who  has  just  completed  the  course  in  hospital  administration,  is 
to  take  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  Wheeling  Hospital,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

iMiss  Augusta  Robertson,  who  is  at  16  Beach  Avenue,  Salem, 
Mass.,  has  had  an  attack  of  illness,  but  is  sitting  up  again. 

Miss  Redfern  has  just  returned  from  a year  of  study  abroad. 


Miss  Hitchens  (1913)  has  taken  the  position  of  Night  Su- 
perintendent at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 


The  new  Nurses’  Home  at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital  will  surely 
prove  a great  comfort  to  the  nurses  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. We  hear  it  is  most  attractive. 


Airs.  C.  K.  Ovington  (Ida  E.  Graham,  Class  1893)  is  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Gotts  Island,  Ale. 

Aliss  Sarah  F.  Alartin  dined  at  the  hospital  recently. 

The  friends  of  Airs.  AIcLennon  (Aliss  C.  AI.  Woodmansee, 
1892)  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Rod- 
erick AIcLennon,  of  Quincy. 

Aliss  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  who  has  charge  of  Ward  H,  has 
gone  away  to  recuperate  after  a sharp  attack  of  illness. 

Aliss  E.  K.  Alills  (1913)  has  made  a good  recovery  from  her 
recent  attack  of  appendicitis. 
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Miss  Trull  has  been  appointed  assistant  night  superintendent, 
at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital.  She  is  the  first  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion. 

Miss  Edith  Huntress,  a graduate  of  the  State  Infirmary,  is 
the  first  nurse  to  accept  a position  at  Penekese  Island. 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Record  has  given  up  her  position  at  the  Mark 
Wentworth  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  in  Portsmouth,  and  is 
doing  private  nursing  in  Woodville,  N.  H.  She  writes : “There 
is  a good  field  for  nurses  in  this  region  and  graduates  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  doctors.” 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood  (Class  1899)  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Welfare  Nurse  with  the  Union  Telegraph  & Tele- 
phone Co. 

Miss  Beaton,  of  the  New  England  Hospital,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Children’s  Room,  O.P.D.,  resigned  her  position 
in  July,  and  the  birds  tell  us  is  to  take  a permanent  position  in 
a house  of  her  own  this  fall. 

Miss  Rosamond  Cotter  is  in  the  North  for  a few  months. 
She  will  probably  return  to  Jamaica  in  December. 

Miss  Frances  Ladd,  who  is  still  in  Rochester  at  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  called  at  the  hospital  during  her  vaca- 
tion in  July. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  David  Hillhouse  Buel  (Katherine  Powers)  of 
New  York,  paid  a visit  to  Seabright,  N.  J.,  recently.  Their  sum- 
mer home  is  at  Point  Allerton. 

Will  any  graduate  who  has  copies  of  the  Training  School 
Report  for  the  following  years,  and  is  willing  to  dispose  of  them, 
kindly  communicate  with  Miss  S.  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston: — Reports  for  1881,  1887,  1900,  ’01, 
’02,  ’03,  ’04,  and  ’05.  Miss  Parsons  will  be  glad  to  pay  for 
them;  she  wants  them  to  complete  the  file. 
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The  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  has  this  summer  com- 
pleted a nurses’  home.  The  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  nurses 
in  the  main  building  of  the  hospital,  after  being  renovated,  are 
for  the  use  of  private  patients. 


Miss  Martha  P.  Parker  has  been  taking  Miss  Tessier’s  place 
in  the  social  service  work  at  the  Children’s  Hospital  during  the 
month  of  August. 


Mrs.  Grace  W.  Myers,  who  has  been  Assistant  Librarian  and 
Custodian  of  the  Records  in  the  Treadwell  Library  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  has  been  granted  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill-health.  She  will  go  to  Clifton  Springs  early  in 
September  where  under  skilful  care  and  delightful  surroundings 
we  hope  she  may  fully  regain  her  health.  She  will  surely  receive 
a very  hearty  welcome  on  her  return. 


No  less  a place  than  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  was  the  scene  of  a party  on  the  evening  of  July  i6. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  hospital  for  the  beau- 
tiful lawn  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  as  remarked  by  one 
of  the  alumnae,  she  expected  the  “clams  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves”  if  they  knew  what  was  going  on  above  them. 

It  proved  a most  delightful  spot  for  a lawn  party,  and  the 
string  of  Japanese  lanterns  extending  in  a square  about  the  big 
chestnut  tree  was  an  eft'ective  decoration.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  a German  band,  though  they  were  obliged  to  stop  at 
nine  o’clock  just  as  “the  flag  was  unfurled”  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  air. 

There  were  tents  for  the  fortune-tellers,  ice-cream,  home- 
made candy,  and  sandwich  booths,  a Jack-o’-lantern  man,  etc. 
One  of  the  class  netted  a good  sum  by  selling  boutonnieres  of 
bachelors’  buttons.  The  party  was  given  by  the  class  of  1914  for 
the  benefit  of  the  piano  fund  for  the  new  nurses’  home.  It  was 
a great  success  financially  as  well  as  socially,  clearing  over  $93.00. 
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Gifts  were  received  from  Drs.  Jones,  William  R.  Smith,  and 
A.  V.  Stone,  and  were  much  appreciated.  All  the  members  of 
the  training  school  faculty  were  present,  several  of  the  visiting 
staff  and  their  wives,  and  a large  number  of  house-officers,  making 
a very  pleasant  event  in  the  training  school  life. 


BORN 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  July,  a daughter, 
Amy. 

On  June  27,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  AI.  Balboni,  a son. 
(Mrs.  Balboni  was  Miss  Lilian  Dobie,  Class  1910.) 


MARRIED 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  in  the  St.  Germain  Street  Baptist 
Church,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Lydia  R.  Hewitt  (1901)  to  R.  Duncan 
Smith  of  St.  John.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Public 
Hospital,  in  which  institution  Miss  Hewitt  has  held  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  for  a number  of  years. 

On  Tuesday,  June  10,  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  Mae 
Bertha  Kells  (Class  1909)  to  James  Murry  Gallison,  M.D. 

On  Saturday,  June  21,  in  Hudson,  New  Hampshire,  Cora 
Estella  Ellis  (Class  1906)  to  Walter  Thomas  Harwood. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  at  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Ada 
AIcNab  (Class  1895)  to  The  Honorable  John  Henry  Hardy  of 
Boston,  Alassachusetts.  After  an  extended  trip  in  Europe,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Hardy  will  live  at  the  Bellevue,  Boston,  for  the  winter. 

On  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  Lower  Hillsboro,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nellie  Adelaide  Steeves  (Class  1905)  to  James  Alexander 
MacKenzie,  Al.D. 

On  Alonday,  August  4,  in  Boston,  Margaret  May  Cottingham, 
Class  1913,  to  Bion  Bradbury  Anderson. 

On  Alonday,  August  25,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Lilian  Faith  Dobbie 
(1910),  to  Ralph  O.  Fuerbringer,  M.D. 

On  Thursday,  August  14,  at  Houlton,  Maine,  Delia  Rich 
Cushing  (1911)  to  John  Henry  Deasy. 
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By  the  time  the  Quarterly  is  published  the  new  Nurses’ 
Home  will  be,  undoubtedly,  finished  and  occupied.  There  are 
many  delightful  features  about  it  which  old  graduates  will  par- 
ticularly appreciate  from  having  felt  the  loss  of  them.  In  the 
basement  are  a laundry,  serving  room  and  large  reception  room 
with  a fireplace,  and  a kitchenette  with  gas  stove  opening  out  of 
it-  A beautiful  reception  room  on  the  first  floor  provides  a suit- 
able place  for  nurses  to  entertain  both  men  and  women  friends. 
The  supervisors  have  a private  sitting  room  and  bath.  The  bed- 
rooms are  of  a comfortable  size,  suitably  furnished  and  lighted. 
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and  have  a dropped  picture  molding  convenient  for  student  re- 
quirements. The  bathrooms  are  most  generous  and  attractive. 

The  board  walk  on  the  roof  reminds  one  of  Atlantic  City ! 
It  will  be  a wonderful  place  for  constitutionals 

We  who  trained  under  the  old  conditions  must  thrill  with 
pleasure  to  see  our  school  growing  and  prospering,  and  we 
should  feel  much  gratitude  to  the  administration  which  acknowl- 
edges the  importance  of  the  nursing  department  and  strives  to 
make  the  school  meet  the  advanced  standards  of  the  present  day. 

Most  of  all  should  we  be  grateful  to  the  Ladies’  Friendly 
Committee  which  cherishes  the  school  as  its  own  child — working 
in  and  out  of  season  for  the  comfort  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  nurses.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  acknowledge 
some  of  the  special  gifts  to  the  home. 


Alumnae  Association. — The  Annual  ^Meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  October  14,  was  a very  busy  one.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  the  Fair,  and  committees  on  refreshments,  entertain- 
ment and  rece|)tion,  and  to  investigate  Life  Membership  Fees, 
were  appointed.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Tippet  as  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Record,  and  of  Miss  Lillian  Lovely  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Alumnae  Association  were  accepted  with  much  re- 
gret. Miss  Charlotte  'SI.  Perry  was  elected  to  succeed  Miss  Tip- 
])et.  The  illness  of  IMiss  Bangs  was  reported,  and  the  Associa- 
tion decided  to  send  flowers  as  a token  of  sympathy.  The  busi- 
ness meeting  closed  with  the  reading  of  IMiss  Lovely’s  report  of 
the  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 


The  Fair. — The  Sick  Relief  Association  held  a fair  at  the 
Xew  England  Women’s  Club  rooms  October  27  and  28. 

The  weather  was  favorable  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  nurses  was  most  cordial.  Contributions  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  still  arriving. 

It  is  probable  that  later  a Christmas  sale  will  be  held. 
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Great  credit  is  due  the  Committee  that  had  charge  of  the 
fair.  There  was  a lot  of  hard  work  connected  with  it  but  every- 
thing went  off  so  well  that  all  seemed  to  feel  repaid  for  their 
trouble. 

Many  graduates  whom  we  seldom  meet  were  present.  Misses 
Sutherland,  Lumsden,  Cleland  and  Hurley  came  from  Provi- 
dence. Miss  Slayton  (Class  1882)  from  Worcester;  and  Miss 
Stevenson  (Class  1890)  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craigin  (Louise  G. 
Fraser  1888)  lunched  at  the  fair  Alonday.  Dr.  Hamilton 
(1889)  came  in  for  a little  while.  Mrs.  Pollard  (Annie  F.  Durl- 
ing,  1894)  not  only  contributed  the  flowers  but  presided  at  the 
table  Tuesday. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  all  the  okl  pupils  of  Miss  Brown  to  see 
her  at  the  fair  both  days. 

Three  of  the  nurses  from  the  Central  Directory  volunteered  to 
wait  on  the  refreshment  tables  and  were  not  only  very  useful  but 
ornamental  as  well. 

Our  Alumnae  must  be  gratified  at  the  interest  shown  by  grad- 
uates from  other  schools  who  patronized  the  fair.  Several 
friends  who  could  not  be  present  sent  checks;  so  altogether  it  is 
certain  that  the  fair  was  a social  and  financial  success. 


Exchange  of  Ideas. — Several  readers  of  our  Quarterly  have 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  article  on  German  Nursing  which 
was  written  by  Miss  Agnes  Meyer. 

Miss  Aleyer  is  a graduate  of  one  of  the  best  German  training 
schools.  She  wished  to  widen  her  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
doing  more  advanced  work  for  nurses  at  home.  Having  met 
Miss  Maxwell  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  at 
the  recent  International  Congress  of  Nurses  she  concluded  to 
come  to  America  for  post-graduate  work.  She  spent  six  months 
at  the  Presbyterian,  two  months  at  the  Massachusetts  General, 
where  she  is  remembered  very  pleasantly,  also  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Between  times  she  has  taken  the  summer  course  at 
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Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  has  visited  some  of 
the  interesting  places  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Before  sailing  for  Germany  she  made  a trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  ambition  and  devotion  to  their  profession  that  has 
led  nurses  from  England,  Germany  and  Finland  to  come  to  this 
country  to  work  and  study  in  our  Teachers’  College  and  hospital 
training  schools  should  be  an  example  to  stimulate  some  of  our 
American  nurses  to  go  abroad  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from  each  other  and  the 
growth  of  international  good-will  and  comradeship  will  serve  to 
put  nursing  all  over  the  world  on  the  professional  basis  where 
it  deserves  to  stand. 


Hospital  Difficulties. — There  has  recently  been  a good  deal 
of  notoriety  in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  some 

of  the  Massachusetts  hospitals  and  training  schools.  Ac- 

cording to  the  I Transcript  there  is  a demand  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  well  known  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  of  Waltham  to  have  the  school  make 

its  curriculum  conform  with  certain  standards  demanded  by  .the 
large  nursing  bodies  of  the  country.  The  very  large  majority  of 
nurses  are  convinced  that  a two  years’  course  of  hospital  train- 
ing under  proper  supervision  is  a necessary  preparation  for  one 
who  is  to  meet  modern  requirements  in  the  various  lines  of  work 
that  nurses  are  now  practicing.  Considering  that  the  modern 
nurse  must  have  a good  working  knowledge,  practical  and  theo- 
retical of  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  children’s  diseases 
this  demand  does  not  seem  unreasonable.  In  most  schools  of 
former  years  during  a two  years’  course  the  pupils  often  got 
only  medical  and  surgical  work.  Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics  were 
left  for  post-graduate  courses.  The  majority  of  schools  now 
give  three  years’  work  in  the  hospital,  and  nurses  wishing  to 
specialize  often  add  post-graduate  work  to  the  three  years’ 
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The  newspapers  state  that  Dr.  Worcester,  president  of  the 
Waltham  school,  refuses  to  change  the  curriculum  to  meet  this 
request  on  the  part  of  his  nurses. 

The  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  under  lire.  Certain 
statements  have  been  made  by  nurses  in  these  institutions  charg- 
ing cruelty  to  patients  in  self-defence,  poor  food  and  over-work, 
which  have  led  to  public  hearings  in  the  State  House.  All  who 
know  anything  about  the  great  difficulties  under  which  the 
state  hospitals  are  managed  will  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
all  connected  with  these  institutions.  It  is  easy  to  say  what 
should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done,  but  someone  must 
answer  the  question  as  to  how  the  impossible  can  be  done.  How 
shall  the  state  hospitals  have  a sufficient  corps  of  intelligent,  well 
trained  nurses  if  such  women  will  not  undertake  the  work? 
How  are  the  hospitals  to  attract  them?  Why  should  educated 
men  and  women  go  into  that  work  unless  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons ? It  is  not  so  well  paid  or  so  agreeable  as  to  attract  candi- 
dates ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  depressing  of  all  branches 
of, nursing.  Yet  in  no  branch  of  work  are  tact  and  intelligence 
so  necessary.  What  are  we  to  do  about  it  ? 

University  Course  in  Hygiene  and  Nursing. — Mrs.  J.  W. 
J.  Marion,  formerly  Miss  Jean  C.  Cartwright,  Class  1908, 
writes  from  a distant  point  concerning  a course  in  Hygiene 
and  Nursing  in  the  University  of  Southern  Oregon,  of 
which  she  and  Dr.  Marion  have  been  asked  to  take  charge.  In 
her  letter  to  Miss  Parsons  she  writes : ‘Tt  is  understood  by  those 
who  are  to  take  the  course  that  they  are  not  nurses.  It  is  more 
for  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in 
their  own  household.  Of  course,  if  the  institution  grows,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  president  to  get  a hospital  started,  and  then  a 
regular  course  in  nursing  can  be  given. 

The  Graduating  Exercises  will  be  held  on  January  15,  the 
coming  year.  All  graduate  nurses  will  be  welcomed,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  attend,  though  they  do  not  receive  an  individual 
invitation  to  be  present. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  STATE  REGISTRATION  FOR 
NURSES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss  Riddle’s  address,  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Nurses’  Association, 
at  Worcester,  October  18. 

The  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses  duly  submitted  its  au- 
uual  report  for  1912  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
made  some  very  important  recommendations  which  it  felt  would 
greatly  enhance  the  interests  of  the  sick  public  and,  incidentally, 
prove  an  advantage  to  the  nurses  by  raising  the  standards  in  the 
training  schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  rank  and  file  of  nurses  is  not 
likely  to  see  the  report,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  every  nurse’s  privi- 
lege to  have  knowledge  of  these  matters,  it  is  here  quoted  from 
at  length ; — 

“Due  consideration  for  the  protection  of  society  against  in- 
competent service  in  the  sick  room  has  induced  most  of  the 
States  to  enact  laws  relative  to  the  registration  of  nurses, 'the 
fundamental  idea  being  supposedly  that  the  public  has  a right  to 
know  from  some  authoritative  source  that  persons  holding  them- 
selves out  as  com]ietent  to  care  for  the  sick  have  qualified  them- 
selves for  such  service  by  a reasonable  amount  of  training-school 
instruction  and  hospital  service.  But  the  Massachusetts  law  dis- 
regards this  fundamental  principle,  and  as  its  chief  aim  provides 
an  easy  method  for  an  indiscriminate  registration  of  nurses,  the 
capable  and  incapable,  the  really  competent  nurse  who  has  grad- 
uated from  a three-year  course  in  a general  hospital  and  the  par- 
tially trained  nurse  holding  a certificate  of  graduation  from  a two- 
year  course  in  some  small  private  hospital  or  sanatorium. 

“The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  graduates  only  of  creditable 
training  schools  should  be  eligible  to  take  the  State  examinations, 
and  that  the  Board  should  have  authority  to  inspect  the  numerous 
training  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  to  determine  their  stand- 
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“The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  section  3 of  chapter 
449  of  the  Acts  of  1910  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the 
words  in  the  said  section,  as  printed  in  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of 
the  year  1910,  as  far  as  the  word  ‘an,’  in  the  twelfth  line,  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following,  so  that  said  section,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows  : — Section  5.  Applicants  for  regis- 
tration under  this  section  who  shall  furnish  the  board  with  satis- 
factory proof  that  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  that  they  have  received  a certificate  of 
graduation  from  a training-school  for  nurses  considered  efficient 
by  the  board,  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a fee  of  five  dollars,  be 
examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  shall  be  registered  and  author- 
ized to  use  the  title  Registered  Nurse,  and  shall  receive  a certi- 
ficate thereof  from  the  board  signed  by  its  chairman  and  secretary. 

“It  shall  have  authority  under  this  section  to  investigate  at  any 
time  the  several  training  schools  for  nurses  in  this  commonwealth, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  efficiency  as  shown  by  their 
general  equipment,  by  the  character,  the  methods,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  instruction  given  therein.” 

The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  introduced  a bill 
known  as  the  House  Bill  791,  in  which  they  made  practically 
the  same  amendments  to  the  existing  law,  going  a step  further 
and  saying:  “Such  investigation  shall  be  made  by  a person  legally 
entitled  to  R.N.,  and  who  is  a graduate  of  a training-school  for 
nurses  connected  with  a hospital  of  at  least  fifty  beds,  and  which 
gives  a course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  nursing,  covering  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years.” 

A hearing  upon  the  report  and  the  Nurses’  Bill  before  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  legislature  was  held  at  the  State 
House  on  Tuesday,  March  18, 

There  were  so  many  nurses  and  others  present  that  the  hear- 
ing was  held  in  the  largest  room  in  the  State  House  that  is  used 
for  such  purposes. 

The  hearing  for  the  bill  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Laura  A.  C. 
Hughes,  and  a goodly  number  of  nurses  and  doctors  spoke  in  its 
favor. 
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The  opposition  dwelt  at  greatest  length  upon  three  points, 
viz. : 

I.  If  the  bill  became  a law  it  would  place  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses. 

forgetting  that  there  is  a remedy  for  any  reprehensible  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  board.  Inasmuch  as  one  member  of  the  board 
goes  off  each  year  it  is  possible  to  have  a less  dangerous  person 
appointed  each  year  and  the  whole  personnel  of  the  board  changed 
before  very  great  harm  could  be  done.  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  arguments  put  forth  on  this  account  against  the  proposed 
change  in  the  law  were  groundless. 

II.  That  the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  where  the  in- 

spector was  trained  should  not  be  limited — should  have 
no  consideration. 

This  objection  was  raised  because  it  was  desired  by  the  oppo- 
sition that  others  besides  nurses  should  be  eligible  for  the  office 
of  inspector. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  but  a trained  nurse  could  be 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  methods  employed 
in  a training  school,  or  of  its  character,  or  of  the  extent  of  in- 
struction given.  True,  a physician  may  judge  of  the  output  of  a 
school,  that  is,  he  knows  whether  the  services  of  the  nurses  are 
acceptable  to  him,  but  he  can  never  know  many  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  acceptable  nurses  were  made  so.  No  one  not  a 
trained  nurse  can  know,  nor  see  them  in  simple  visits.  Ask  any 
superintendent  of  nurses  for  verification  of  this  fact- 

A nurse  well  trained  in  an  active  hospital  of  not  less  than  fifty 
beds,  is  logically  the  best  fitted  to  pass  judgment  on  all  these 
matters.  She  it  is  who  knows  and  can  see  at  a glance  the  cost 
to  the  life  and  health  of  nurses  working  under  some  conditions, 
the  cost  to  refinement  and  even  (in  some  instances)  to  moral 
rectitude  when  living  under  certain  other  conditions  and  so  we 
might  continue  to  enumerate  reasons  why  a well-trained  nurse 
must  make  the  best  inspector. 
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And  the  need  of  such  inspection.  Oh,  the  need.  If  you  are 
at  all  doubtful  about  it  just  consult  the  late  Inter  State  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  and  she  will  tell  you 
of  the  crying  need,  even  here  in  New  England. 

III.  That  the  inspection  of  training  schools  has  been  a fail- 
ure wherever  tried,  bringing  nothing  but  hardship  to 
the  hospitals,  and  consequently  to  the  sick. 

This  objection  appealed  strongly  to  the  legislators,  members 
of  the  committee  (as  it  was  intended  to)  by  its  reference  to  the 
hardship  to  the  sick,  forgetting  that  it  was  in  all  probability  not 
the  inspection  of  the  training  school  which  in  any  case  worked 
a hardship  to  the  sick  but  the  conditions  which  were  found  in 
the  hospital. 

That  inspection  is  not  a failure  has  been  evidenced  over  and 
over  again.  If  it  were,  or  if  it  brought  hardships  to  those  man- 
aging the  schools  it  seems  a little  strange  and  incongruous  that 
at  the  meetings  of  our  great  national  organizations  of  nurses 
we  should  find  the  training  school  superintendents  connected  with 
small  hospitals  in  close  communion  with  their  state  inspectors. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  witness  just  that  circumstance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  in  Chicago,  and 
again  this  last  June  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  training  school  inspector  for  Illinois,  which  has  the  best 
law  excepting  that  of  New  York,  devoted  hours  of  her  time  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  to  answering  the  questions  and  otherwise 
aiding  the  superintendents  from  the  small  schools,  as  she  said, 
“from  down  the  state.”  I overheard  advice  being  given  by  her 
as  to  how  to  form  and  carry  out  a simple  curriculum  and  also 
how  to  manage  affairs  in  the  hospital.  Now  if  that  inspector 
worked  a hardship  it  was  not  to  the  sick,  and  that  which  had 
to  be  borne  by  the  superintendent  was  most  cheerfully  assumed. 
Doubtless  there  was  a hardship  for  those  higher  in  authority — 
who  had  to  make  the  needed  changes — but  that,  too,  may  have 
been  undertaken  cheerfully. 
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We  feel  sure  many  other  cases  might  be  cited  but  we  do  not 
require  many  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  objection. 

It  was  indeed  a pleasant  prospect  and  augured  well  for  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  connected  with  hospitals  in  Illinois  to 
see  and  hear  the  state  inspector  aiding  and  advising  one  after 
another  the  helpless  superintendents  of  the  small  schools. 

Opposition  was  also  presented  on  the  ground  that  by  granting 
such  legislation  the  state  would  increase  the  already  existing 
difficulty  which  graduates  from  certain  schools  are  finding  in 
having  their  applications  accepted  by  the  Red  Cross  Association 
and  others.  The  truth  of  the  matter  being  that  the  aforesaid 
graduates  are  not  encouraged  to  be  registered  by  the  state  and 
several  large  organizations  such  as  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  the  National  Red  Cross  Society,  various  directories  of 
nurses  and  many  hospitals  have  decreed  that  they  will  receive 
applications  only  from  registered  nurses,  and  employ  only  such, 
and  practically  all  the  professional  organizations  require  this 
qualification  for  membership. 

Much  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  opposition  referred  to 
matters  long  gone  by,  dead,  buried  and  forgotten,  while  some  of 
it,  purporting  to  be  facts,  could  not  be  so  established. 

The  hearing  for  the  bill  was  conducted  with  dignity  and  in  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  that  left  nothing  to  be  afterward  regretted. 

The  board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  had  just  previously  had 
a hearing  on  a bill  making  the  same  request  regarding  the  registra- 
tion of  physicians  that  had  been  made  for  the  registration  of 
nurses. 

Unwittingly  the  nurses’  chief  opponent,  who  is  said  to  have 
favored  the  medical  bill,  is  thought  to  have  dealt  it  a death-blow 
by  speaking  so  long  and  with  so  much  animosity  against  the 
nurses’  bill.  If  it  is  right  for  the  medical  board  to  register  only 
graduates  from  accredited  schools,  why  is  it  not  right  for  the 
nurses’  board  to  do  the  same?  So  the  Committee  reasoned. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  took  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation and  in  due  time  reported  leave  to  withdraw,  which  consid- 
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ered  in  a material  sense,  places  us  where  we  were  before  our 
bill  was  presented. 

We  say  in  a material  sense  because  we  can  never  go  backward 
and  give  up  the  experience  we  gained  and  we  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Health  Committee  can  not  altogether  forget  the 
information  imparted  to  them  by  the  nurses  and  others  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Our  present  duty  seems  clearly  outlined.  We  should  see  to 
it  that  a committee  is  appointed  that  will  formulate  and  present 
a bill  embodying  at  the  very  least  such  features  as  are  found  in 
the  one  presented  and  withdrawn  last  year.  The  committee 
should  be  a good  active  one  and  should  not  consist  of  members 
from  but  one  locality,  but  should  include  those  from  all  sections 
of  the  state. 

A certain  number  of  members  should  be  put  to  work  in  each 
county  and  every  member  of  the  legislature  should  be  reached  and 
apprised  of  the  salient  features  of  the  bill.  We  should  have 
enough  printed  copies  to  enable  us  to  put  some  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  working  for  its  passage.  We,  ourselves,  should  be 
so  educated  in  its  phraseology  and  purposes  as  to  enable  us  to 
answer  intelligently  any  questions  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  too  strongly  emphasize  these  points.  We 
may  with  profit  take  our  pattern  from  the  kind  of  work  done 
last  year ; but  we  must  redouble  our  energies  and  cooperate  close- 
ly in  pushing  our  campaign  for  a legal  enactment  that  shall  really 
mean  a protection  of  the  people. 

The  newly  prepared  bill  should  be  one  developed  out  of  expe- 
rience with  the  present  law  which  is  inadequate. 

We  are  consciously  undertaking  that  which  we  know  to  be 
most  difficult. 

We  realize  the  obstacles  which  have  prevented  the  medical 
profession,  these  many,  many  years,  in  making  that  progress 
otherwise  attainable  because  of  failure  in  obtaining  needed  legis- 
lation. 

We  recall  the  unremitting  toil  of  our  own  association  since 
its  organization  more  than  ten  years  ago.  We  know  our  state,  in 
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its  desire  to  confer  equal  blessings  upon  all,  is  most  conser- 
vative and  its  lawmakers  often  difficult  to  convince ; but  we  also 
know  that  old  things  are  passing  away  and  new  things  rapidly 
coming  in  to  take  their  places  and  we  gain  courage,  believing 
that  by  concerted  effort  and  because  of  our  importunity  we  shall 
eventually  succeed  in  so  amending  our  law  as  to  make  it  work- 
able and  most  effective,  — to  make  it  a blessing  to  a sick  world 
by  compelling,  for  the  sick  world’s  care,  the  best  preparation  that 
time  and  competent  instruction  can  secure. 

To  this  end  let  us  take  the  following  pledge  till  success  is 
assured  — That  we  will  be  dauntless  in  spirit,  magnanimous  in 
attitude,  with  faith  in  our  ultimate  triumph. 


THE  GUILD  OF  ST.  BARNABAS  ANNUAL  COUNCIL 

The  annual  council  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  was  held 
in  New  York  City,  October  6 and  7.  It  opened  with  a service 
at  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  at  8 p.m.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  present,  besides  the  choir  of  fifteen  boys.  Bishop 
Rhinelander,  the  Chaplain  General,  read  the  service.  We  were 
to  havb  had  an  address  by  Bishop  Osborn,  who  formed  the  Guild 
in  America,  but  he  was  not  present.  Bishop  Spaulding  from 
Utah  preached  a stirring  sermon,  his  text  being  verses  46,  47,  48 
and  49  of  the  ist  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
“My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  God,  my  Savior.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his 
handmaiden.  For  behold  from  henceforth,  all  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed.  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 
things,  and  holy  is  His  name.”  The  speaker  said  that  the  very 
stability  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  the  position  of  woman 
in  the  industrial  world,  and  she  has  lost  what  her  savage  sister 
of  centuries  ago  had  — a position  of  responsibility  and  respect: 
and  she  must  win  it  back  again  for  her  own  sake  by  her  intellec- 
tual and  physical  exertion.  The  nurse  in  the  modern  field  of 
life  has  enormous  opportunity.  She  can  meet  that  responsibility 
and  avail  herself  of  that  opportunity,  as  she  is  not  only  a skilful 
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nurse,  but  also  a holy  woman : and  therefore  she  needs  religion : 
she  needs  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ:  she  needs  to  rely  upon  the 
Source  of  all  grace  and  all  strength,  in  order  that  she  may  bring 
a consecrated  Christian  life  to  her  work. 

After  the  service  there  was  a reception  in  the  Parish  House. 
The  rooms  were  all  crowded. 

At  the  early  service  next  day  Bishop  Rhinelander  celebrated 
and  sixty-eight  or  seventy  received  communion.  Breakfast  was 
served  in  the  Parish  House,  which  was  again  well  filled  — some 
even  had  to  stand. 

The  business  session  was  held  in  the  church,  as  the  accom- 
modation was  not  sufficient  in  the  Parish  House.  This  was 
opened  with  prayers.  Then  followed  the  Chaplain  General’s  re- 
port, or  apology  as  he  called  it.  He  said  it  was  his  inaugural, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  valedictory  address.  He  was  very 
sorry,  but  his  duties  were  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  continue  as 
Chaplain  General,  and  that  it  really  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
little  practical  knowledge  he  had  of  the  Guild  to  undertake  any- 
thing of  the  sort  at  present.  He  said  his  real  reason  for  declin- 
ing was  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Howe, 
general  secretary,  expressed  sorrow  at  his  resignation,  and  went 
on  to  say  she  thought  the  Guild  was  needed,  because  it  fills  a 
want  that  nothing  else  meets.  There  are  twenty-two  active  branches. 
The  Ncurs  Letter  had  given  much  satisfaction,  and  it  was  decided, 
besides  publishing  three  copies  yearly,  to  send  notes  of  the  work 
of  the  Guild  each  month  to  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  The 
Guild  offered  help  for  the  hospital  in  Dayton  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.  Miss  Friend  wrote  that  although  they  did  not  suffer 
from  the  floods,  they  were  most  grateful  for  the  offered  assis- 
tance. Mrs-  Howe  closed  her  report  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  work  of  the  Guild  would  go  on  growing  both  in  numbers  and 
in  enthusiasm,  so  that  we  may  continue  true  followers  of  the 
Son  of  Consolation. 

The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  different  medals  for 
graduate  and  pupil  nurses  was  discussed.  Twenty-nine  branches 
were  addressed — and  there  were  sixteen  replies  — eleven  satis- 
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fied  as  it  was ; four  thought  change  better — one,  a very  new 
branch,  felt  that  it  could  not  express  an  opinion.  It  was  voted 
upon,  and  the  motion  was  carried  for  no  change. 

Bishop  Whitehead,  the  former  Chaplain  General  for  twenty 
years,  was  present  for  a short  time,  and  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  be  there,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  no  thought 
of  the  Guild  disbanding.  That  he  know  it  was  going  onward  to 
rise  higher  and  higher. 

After  the  appointing  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business  — The  future  of  the  Guild  was 
talked  over,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  work  of  broadening  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee ; to  appoint  someone  as  traveling 
secretary  to  look  up  branches  which  are  weak  and  discouraged. 
The  meeting  adjourned  after  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rector  and 
choir  of  the  Church  and  to  the  New  York  Branch  for  their  great 
hospitality,  and  members  present  were  invited  to  afternoon  tea 
at  the  Central  Club  for  Nurses. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A LETTER  ABOUT  PANAMA 

September  i8. 

On  September  5 we  sighted  Cuba,  and  passed  close  to  its 
eastern  end.  The  island  is  uninhabited  at  that  part  save  for  a 
lighthouse.  Leaving  Cuba  behind  we  entered  the  Carribean  sea ; 
sighted  Haiti  in  the  distance  that  afternoon;  and  then  saw  no 
more  land  until  we  sighted  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  steamer 
docked  at  T.30  p.m.  September  8,  and  we  then  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus on  the  Panama  R.R.  The  trip  took  about  four  hours  because 
of  innumerable  delays.  The  distance  is  about  forty-nine  miles. 

route  we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  canal,  and  we  crossed 
the  famous  Culebra  cut  on  a high  temporary  trestle,  thus  getting 
an  excellent  view  of  it.  It  is  a stupendous  piece  of  work,  and 
is  now  finished.  The  last  dirt  train  pulled  out  last  week. 

Arriving  at  Panama,  we  drove  directly  to  the  Ancon  Hospital 
and  reported  to  the  Chief  sanitary  officer.  He  proved  to  be  none 
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other  than  the  famous  Col.  Gorgas,  who  has  done  so  much 
toward  making  the  canal  zone  habitable  and  thus  made  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal  possible. 

Responsibility  is  not  heavy  on  our  shoulders  as  yet ; our  chief 
duties  being  laboratory  work  and  assistant  to  our  superior  officers. 
The  day  begins  at  8 a.m.,  ends  11.30  a.m.,  and  again  from  2 till 
5 p.M.  The  hours  from  12  till  2 constitute  siesta  and  everybody 
tries  to  sleep.  At  7 p.m.  the  night  rounds  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  new  or  urgent  cases,  and  if  there  are  none,  we 
are  then  at  leisure. 

The  hospital  has  1500  beds,  32  wards,  and  can  accommodate 
1600  patients.  The  wards  are  all  built  Colony  style,  and  mostly 
one  story  high.  They,  like  all  the  other  buildings,  are  screened 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  hospital  is  built  on  the  side  of  a very 
high  hill  (Ancon  hill)  and  so  is  on  high,  well-drained  ground- 
The  grounds  are  beautiful  and  well  kept.  Tall,  stately  palms  bor- 
der many  of  the  drives.  Banana  trees  abound,  and  bunches  of 
green  bananas  may  be  seen  growing  apparently  upside  down. 

The  bachelors’  and  the  nurses’  quarters  are  the  highest  placed 
buildings,  and  command  a most  beautiful  view.  In  back  is  the 
high  hill;  in  front,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramas  one 
could  imagine.  Below  lies  a valley,  and  in  the  distance  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  stretch  the  mountains,  now  clear,  now  cloud 
capped.  From  the  easterly  side  of  the  building  one  gets  a beau- 
tiful view  of  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
canal  is  not  visible  here ; its  Pacific  end  is  at  Balboa,  which  lies 
behind  the  Ancon  hill. 

The  climate  here  is  most  delightful,  rather  warm,  but  there 
is  always  a cool  breeze.  Nothing  is  done  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  evenings  are  sometimes  almost  cold.  There  is 
no  twilight  here,  darkness  falls  quickly  after  sunset. 

The  chief  amusements  are  tennis,  horseback  riding  and  swim- 
ming. Panama  beach  is  about  two  miles  from  the  hospital.  Hor- 
ses are  very  cheap  and  the  government  will  keep  them  for  nine 
dollars  a month.  There  are  several  fine  tennis  courts  in  the 
hospital  grounds. 
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All  supplies  may  be  purchased  from  the  commissary  store. 
One  pays  five  dollars  for  a book  containing  i,  2,  5,  10  and  25 
cent  coupons.  When  purchasing  goods,  the  book  is  presented 
to  the  clerk,  who  tears  out  the  proper  amount  in  . coupons.  Any- 
thing from  a cold  storage  chicken  to  a thimble  may  be  purchased 
in  these  stores  and  much  cheaper  than  in  the  States.  To  pur- 
chase in  Panama  city  one  pays  twice  as  much  as  in  the  States 
Ice  cream  costs  twenty  cents  a plate  (American  money),  and  is 
made  of  canned  evaporated  milk  at  that. 

Panamanian  money  is  spoken  of  as  “silver”  or  “spiggotty” 
money,  and  the  United  States  currency  as  “gold.’'  An  American 
dollar  is  worth  two  “spiggotty”  dollars. 

The  rainy  season  is  now  on  and  the  nights  are  very  damp. 
Clothes  must  be  kept  in  dry  closets,  having  electric  lights  in  them, 
to  prevent  moulding.  Metal  rusts  in  a very  short  time.  It  rains 
in  showers  lasting  one  to  two  hours,  but  while  they  last  the  rain 
falls  in  bnckei  fills.  Everybody  carries  an  umbrella  either  to  keep 
off  the  rain  or  the  sun. 

We  visited  the  commissary  at  Balboa  the  other  day.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  thousands  of  negroes  employed  in  completing  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  and  building  docks.  We  arrived  just  at 
5 p.M.  and  work  was  over.  A labor  train  pulled  in  to  take  the 
laborers  in  to  Panama,  and  it  was  really  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  ‘hiiggers”  drop  themselves  over  that  train.  It  consisted 
of  open  box  cars  and  flat  cars,  and  every  single  available  bit  of 
space  was  occupied  by  a “nigger.”  They  were  on  the  engine, 
tender,  cow-catcher,  inside,  on  top,  and  hanging  on  the  outside ; 
everywhere,  just  like  flies  around  a molasses  jug.  It  is  a marvel 
more  are  not  killed.  There  is  a saying  here  that  a “nigger”  runs 
on  only  two  occasions  — at  quitting  time  and  on  ^pay  day. 

Today  we  visited  the  town  of  Culebra,  and  viewed  the  Culebra 
cut  at  close  range.  As  I stood  on  the  edge  of  that  tremendous 
gash  that  man  has  inflicted  on  the  surface  of  Mother  Earth,  I 
could  not  help  but  marvel  at  it  all.  Its  depth  is  tremendous.  We 
descended  by  way  of  long  ladders  to  the  bottom  and  walked  for 
some  distance.  The  last  dirt  train  pulled  out  September  10,  and 
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on  October  10  the  dams  are  to  l)e  blown  and  the  water  let  in. 
The  cut  is  nine  miles  long,  and  would  have  been  completed  long 
ago  but  for  the  tremendous  dirt  slides  which  necessited  much 
extra  excavation.  Even  now  the  slides  continue.  To  describe  it 
is  nearly  impossible.  On  either  side  lie  the  high  hills,  their  soil 
showing  in  many  colors,  the  prevailing  one  being  red,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  large  amount  of  iron  in  the  soil.  In  some  spots  1 
counted  as  many  as  twelve  different  colors.  The  rocks  are  of  a 
very  punky  nature  and  no  doubt  account  for  the  many  land 
slides. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  NURSES’  ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  New  Hotel  Bancroft,  Worces- 
ter, Saturday,  October  18,  at  3 p.m.  Several  Boston  nurses  took 
the  trolley  at  1 1 .30  and  had  a picnic  lunch  en  route. 

The  hotel  was  a most  attractive  place  for  the  convention  and 
it  has  a hall  which  is  ideal  for  such  gatherings. 

The  superintendents  of  training  schools  and  others  interested 
in  nurse  education  met  at  two  o’clock  to  organize  a branch  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  Miss  Riddle  presided 
and  the  necessary  committees  were  appointed,  and  after  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  state  league  is  to  be  organized  were  briefly 
discussed.  Miss  Riddle  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  her  nurses  in  the  Newton  Hospital 
by  a new  officer  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  their  nurses’  home.  This  woman  also  has  direction  and  over- 
sight of  the  social  activities  of  the  student  nurses. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  by  an  attractive  audience  for  the  three 
o’clock  meeting. 

Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  a good  friend  to  all  good  nurses, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome.  His  remarks  were  full  of  en- 
couragement for  nurses  to  pursue  their  ideals  of  professional  at- 
tainment and  he  showed  his  real  interest  by  staying  throughout 
the  session. 
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Miss  Jaquith  presented  a most  interesting  paper  on  the  “Men- 
ace of  the  Feeble  Minded.”  Her  paper  seemed  to  prove  that 
segregation  of  this  class  would  do  more  to  eliminate  poverty, 
crime  and  disease  than  any  other  remedy. 

Dr.  Myrtle  Smith  of  Worcester,  president  of  the  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association,  gave  a fine  address  on  why  nurses  should  be 
interested  in  the  franchise. 

Miss  Riddle’s  paper  on  “The  Bill,”  which  included  a brief 
history  of  the  old  registration  bill  and  of  the  present  effort  to 
introduce  a new  bill  to  secure  training  school  inspection  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  was  a ver}^ 
able  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  whole  situation.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  there  should  be  such  an  inspection  and  that  that 
inspector  should  be  a nurse  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work. 
There  were  208  nurses  up  for  the  last  examination  and  the  board 
is  to  be  petitioned  to  hold  examinations  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  than  Boston. 

Miss  Parsons  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a committee  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  bill  for  next  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  delicious  refreshments  were 
served  and  an  opportunity  given  for  social  interchange. 

Worcester  was  pronounced  a very  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
hold  a convention. 

Misses  Parsons  and  McCrae  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Emery  in  their  pleasant  home  on  Lincoln 
Street.  Master  George  and  William  Emery  are  grown  to  be  big 
boys  of  ten  and  six  years  of  age.  “Miss  Inch”  is,  however,  just 
the  same  enthusiastic,  idealistic,  philosophical  woman  that  she 
was  in  training  school  days. 


OUR  OLDEST  FRIEND 
He  never  leaves — he  never  will 
Till  our  hands  are  cold  and  our  hearts  are  still; 

On  Birthdays  and  Christmas  and  New  Years  too 
He  always  remembers  both  me  and  you. 

— 0.  W . Holmes. 
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MEETING  OE  THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Full  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  its  sessions  August  26,  27,  28,  and  29  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  are  to  be  found  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Modern  Hospital,  a recent  and  very  attractive  Journal, 
which  gives  most  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion and  equipment  of  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  account  which  it  gives  of  this  convention  says  that  from 
a business  and  working  standpoint  it  was  one  of  the  best  meet- 
ings ever  held  by  this  Association. 

A good  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  per- 
plexing questions.  There  was  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  this  paper  goes  on  to  state,  to  discuss  vital  problems, 
and  time  enough  was  allowed  to  make  their  points  effective. 
This  was  favored  by  the  dropping  out  of  social  entertainment. 
The  members  sat  down  to  business,  and  rose  up  only  to  carry 
away  with  them  much  help  from  the  consideration  of  our  train- 
ing school  and  hospital  difficulties.  The  freedom  and  fairness 
manifested  were  both  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy. 

One  of  the  really  important  results  was  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
Hurd’s  resolution  asking  for  the  standardization  of  hospitals. 

Dr.  Washburn  made  a strong  plea  for  the  broadening  of 
membership,  and  there  was  expressed  a desire  on  the  part  of 
others  present  for  a change  of  organization  of  the  Association 
whereby  hospital  membership  might  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  individual,  each  hospital  sending  its  delegates.  In  this  way 
membership  would  include  superintendents  of  training  schools 
as  well  as  those  at  the  head'^  of  hospitals. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  Association  Dr.  Washburn  em- 
phasized many  points  such  as  the  securing  of.  efficient  services 
for  hospitals,  and  how  this  may  be  done;  the  standardization  of 
hospitals ; the  restriction  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  un- 
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wise  multiplication  of  small  hospitals.  We  have  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  very  able  presentation  of  certain  needs  and  defects 
in  hospital  organization — in  standards  of  work  and  decorum. 

Such  an  association  as  the  American  Hospital  Association  is 
of  immense  value  in  showing  what  the  status  of  both  the  larger 
and  smaller  hospitals  should  be ; and  when  men  of  such  long  ex- 
perience as  Drs.  Hurd,  Howard,  and  Washburn  give  the  results 
of  observation  and  investigation  which  flow  from  a practical 
acquaintance  with  the  questions  of  hour  it  is  an  indication  that 
truth,  justice  and  efficiency  will  follow  in  matters  which  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  patients  both  in  the  hospital,  and  outside 
along  social  lines ; to  the  elimination  of  social  diseases ; to  the 
elevation  of  medical  and  nursing  ethics;  to  the  closer  cooperation 
of  trustees  and  hospital  executives ; and  to  the  business  integrity 
of  hospitals  generally. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  hospital  efficiency  to  the  effi- 
cient organization  for  Home  Nursing  was  led  by  Miss  Riddle’s 
paper  on  the  Grading  of  Nurses.  Her  words  were  so  sane,  so 
full  of  sense  that  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  A B and  C nurses.  With  her  setting  of  the  standard, 
and  Dr.  Hurd’s  resolution  relating  to  the  registration  of  hospitals, 
may  we  not  be  filled  with  the  hope  of  a great  advance  in  the 
near  future?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  coming  together 
of  so  many  good  men  and  women  each  upholding  and  taking  an 
active  interest  in  professional  well-being  will  be  of  “benefit  to 
the  whole  hospital  world.” 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  last  report  on  Higher  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York  quotes  the  following:  “The  term  ‘higher  education’  means 
education  in  advance  of  secondary  education,  and  includes  the 
work  of  colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
and  educational  work  connected  with  libraries,  museums,  univer- 
sity and  educational  extension  courses  and  similar  agencies.” 
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Professionally,  we  come  into  the  report  under  Nurse  Regis- 
tration, and  are  classed  along  with  theology,  law,  medicine,  libra- 
rianship,  etc.,  with  professional  schools.  One  can  see  what  is 
being  done  in  other  quarters  towards  standardization  of  schools, 
and  how  the  work  of  higher  education  is  being  promoted  through 
the  assistance  of  such  agencies  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ; 
through  legislation ; the  cooperation  of  universities  and  colleges ; 
the  aid  of  scholarships ; and  through  the  activities  of  the  national 
and  state  organizations. 

The  spread  of  education  has  received  a wonderful  impetus 
through  the  extension  work  of  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
Every  sort  of  encouragement  is  offered  students.  There  is  no 
need  of  becoming  rusty  in  these  days  with  this  spirit  of  kindly 
help  abroad. 

First  there  are  the  purely  educational  schools.  Many  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  technical  schools  furnish  summer,  and  special 
courses.  There  is  the  creation  of  departments  which  provide  in- 
structors through  the  bequests  or  gifts  of  those  able  to  aid  the 
good  cause.  It  is  possible  to  gain  a teacher’s  certificate,  or  to 
take  a postgraduate  or  special  course.  Much  of  this  work  of 
higher  education  overflows  into  the  public  weal.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  professional  schools  there  is  actual  organization  to 
meet  the  community  needs.  The  extension  work  of  the  latter  and 
of  hospitals  point  in  this  direction.  Surely  we  have  in  this  age 
come  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Moreover,  where  there  is 
such  systematized  evil  in  the  land  we  need  to  combat  it  with  coun- 
ter efforts,  based  on  equally  well  organized  methods. 

There  are  great  attractions  in  higher  learning  and  the  arts  for 
their  own  sake.  New  avenues  are  constantly  opening  up.  Life 
is  enriched,  and  so  much  the  more  as  we  share  our  gains  with 
our  brother.  The  demand  for  public  health  workers,  teachers, 
and  institutional  executives  is  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  above 
report.  Higher  education  gives  preparation  for  advanced  work 
of  this  nature.  We  should  hail  with  delight  the  New  School 
of  Practical  Arts  at  Teachers  College.  Like  advantages  are  to  be 
found  at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  in  universities  with  hos- 
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pitals  attached.  Also  in  some  universities  which  have  no  special 
relations  with  hospitals.  Notwithstanding  these  opportunities, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  apply  for  special 
courses,  there  are  more  positions  open  than  there  are  qualified 
persons  to  fill  them.  This  last  statement  is  made  by  those  fitted 
to  judge  of  present  conditions. 

Dr.  Scudder,  in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Lakeside  Hospital,  urges  nurses  not  to  be  content  with  a low 
level.  “It  is  said,  and  often  truly,  that  only  the  young  and  re- 
cent graduates  in  nursing  are  desirable.  . . • After  a nurse 

has  been  away  from  the  school  three  or  four  years  and  longer, 
she  begins  to  deteriorate,  becomes  less  desirable  as  a nurse.  This 
latter  fact  should  not  be  so.  Do  not  let  this  be  said  of  you. 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  prove  rusty  and  inefficient.  Come 
back  every  three  years  without  fail  to  the  training  school  and 
spend  a few  months  getting  into  touch  with  new  problems  and 
recent  practice.  It  will  pay.  It  will  keep  you  informed.  “Come 
back  for  renovation,  rehabilitation,  rejuvenation.”  Take  up  some 
postgraduate  work.  Go  to>  some  other  school  perhaps  than  your 
own  for  post  graduate  work  and  service.  It  will  broaden  your 
outlook.  Be  known  as  one  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  times.  . . . 
Keep  notes  of  your  cases  and  experiences  with  patients  and  phy- 
sicians on  a card,  catalogued  for  reference.  Make  observations 
and  record  them.  Having  recorded  them,  you  will  be  able  to 
study  these  facts  of  an  accumulated  experience  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  you  are  drawing  certain  conclusions ; that  you 
have  an  opinion  of  striking  interest  to  yourself,  and  of  value 
possibly  to  your  profession.  Use  the  ward  and  the  sick  room  as 
laboratories  for  study.  Do  your  own  thinking.”  And  then  he 
asks,  “Have  you  any  plan  of  life  from  day  to  day?” 

Even  in  so  short  a time  as  the  interval  since  this  was  written, 
great  opportunities,  collegiate  and  professional,  have  presented. 
We  cannot  sit  listlessly  in  the  rear,  but  must  press  forward  with 
the  van,  remembering  the  words — “Him  that  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given.” 
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THE  FINISHED  NURSE 
(With  Apologies  to  Kipling.) 

I 

If  you  can  keep  youri  bed,  when  those  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  moving  in  on  you, 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  doctors  doubt  you, 
And  keep  within  your  proper  limits,  too. 

If  you  can  make  a heap  of  laundry  linen 
And  have  it  ready  early  Monday  morn 
And  lose  it,  start  anew  with  smile  most  winnin’ 

And  not  regret  the  day  that  you  were  born. 

II 

If  you  can  give  a bath  in  fifteen  minutes. 

And  dress  a wound,  nor  lose  the  sterile  touch, 

If  you  can  keep  on  good  terms  with  your  roommate, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

If  you  can  learn  the  art  of  good  suggestions. 

And  practice  it  and  not  talk  nurses’  shop, 

If  you  can  answer  any  doctor’s  question, 

And  decrease  digitalis  drop  by  drop, 

And  keep  a chart  without  a single  error, 

And  know  by  heart  the  ladies  on  the  Board, 

If  you  can  come  to  classroom  without  terror, 

And  not  forget  the  meaning  of  a word ; 

III 

If  you  can  rise  at  dawn,  report  at  seven. 

And  do  a hard  day’s  work  till  8 p.m. 

And  then  give  up  your  time  to  make  things  even. 
And  keep  your  apron  spotless  to  the  hem. 
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Sponge,  miss  your  supper,  and  admit  a patient. 

Report  at  roll-call  and  get  off  by  eight. 

Attend  a lecture  and  be  put  on  special 
And  then  get  “set  on’’  for  a weary  gate; 

IV 

If  you  have  in  your  heart  the  hope  of  winning 
Only  the  good,  and  not  deceitful  fame. 

If  you  can  see  life,  ending,  and  beginning. 

And  treat  these  two  imposters  just  the  same; 

If  you  can  live  on  five  or  six  odd  dollars. 

And  dress  as  well  as  with  a fuller  purse. 

You’ve  done  the  stunt  and  everything  that’s  in  it. 

And  then,  my  dear,  you  are  a Einished  Nurse. 

By  One. 


NEirS  ITEMS 

Miss  Coombs,  who  is  entering  upon  her  new  duties  as  matron 
of  St.  Luke’s  Home,  Roxbury,  with  such  manifest  devotion  and 
high  motive,  speaks  of  the  opening  after  repairs  were  completed 
as  follows : “The  Home  was  closed  for  over  five  months,  and  is 
very  much  improved  with  new  plumbing,  enlarged  rooms,  fresh 
paint,  and  general  renovation.  The  first  patients  were  admitted 
November  3.  There  was  no  special  service  for  the  opening.  We 
emphasize  the  religious  side,  having  morning  and  evening  service 
in  our  beautiful  chapel,  and  our  chaplain.  Rev.  E.  W.  Fitts, 
conies  three  times  a week.  With  the  opening  of  the  Home,  we 
are  trying  to  make  it  as  homey  and  cheerful  for  the  patients  as 
possible,  having  our  meals  with  them  frequently,  and  we  are 
also  with  them  a good  deal  in  their  living  room,  playing  games, 
music,  etc.  In  this  way  we  are  trying  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  them ; and  the  first  week  it  has  been  interesting  to  see  the 
gain  from  day  to  day.  Our  chaplain,  organist,  and  the  choir  boys 
come  in  Sunday  for  a service  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  welcome  all  who  can  come.” 
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Miss  Adelaide  Turner,  Registrar  of  the  Central  Directory, 
recently  returned  from  a two  weeks'  vacation,  having  had  a de- 
lightful time. 

The  Registrar  and  Miss  Collins,  her  assistant,  are  very  popu- 
lar with  the  nurses  who  feel  that  their  interests  are  being  con- 
sidered and  an  increasing  registration  with  a constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  calls  prove  that  the  Directory  is  really  filling  a 
need. 


Miss  Catherine  Fraser  (1913)  has  accepted  a position  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  with  Miss  Cox  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital. 


Miss  Helen  A.  Parks  (1910)  is  superintendent  of  nurses  at 
the  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitchburg,  Alass. 


In  a long  letter  from  Mme.  Djellal  (Class  1907)  she  says: 
“We  are  in  Erzerum,  by  the  Black  Sea,  a city  six  days’  journey 
from  Trebizond.  Our  journey  was  very  interesting  as  we  passed 
some  villages  that  never  had  a doctor,  except  those  who  passed 
through  to  Erzerum.  We  are  to  start  a medical  mission.  We 
have  found  a house  of  two  rooms  and  we  are  proud  to  call 
our  Mission  the  American  Nursing  Hospital  of  Erzerum. 

“We  can’t  receive  more  than  eight  patients  as  we  have  only 
sixteen  sheets  and  ten  pillow  cases,  but  boxes  are  coming  in  and 
it  will  soon  be  all  right. 

“When  I think  of  our  dear  M.  G.  H. ; the  linen  rooms ; the 
wards ; the  kitchen  and  the  nurses’  buildings  and  all  the  other 
conveniences,  I do  wish  some  of  my  friends  might  be  here  for  a 
Jay  or  two  and  see  a hospital  without  anything.  I don’t  have 
even  a chair  to  sit  on.  I have  to  get  along  the  best  way  I can. 
We  heat  water  over  the  fire  as  there  is  no  water  in  the  building. 

“We  have  no  lavatory  and  all  waste  has  to  be  taken  outside. 

“At  present  I do  the  shopping  and  the  cooking  for  one  pa- 
tient— today  he  will  have  stuffed  tomatoes,  a Turkish  dish  called 
dolma.  The  little  room  which  we  call  the  operating  room  is  al- 
ways full  of  flies  and  before  the  operation  it  takes  almost  an 
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hour  to  kill  them  and  to  clean  the  room.  The  patient’s  friends 
have  to  wait  outside  to  put  the  patient  to  bed  after  the  opera- 
tion, because  we  have  no  man  to  do  that. 

“The  people  are  very  happy  to  have  a hospital.  They  do  not 
trust  Turkish  doctors.  My  speaking  Turkish  and  Armenian  is 
a great  help  to  us. 

“The  Turkish  women  are  so  queer,  they  come  with  their 
faces  covered  and  refuse  to  tell  their  symptoms  and  say  that  a 
doctor  should  know  what  the  matter  is  without  being  told. 

“Erzerum  is  in  Armenia  but  inhabited  mostly  by  Turks, — 
Turks  that  are  ready  at  any  time  to  kill  Armenians  to  get  all 
they  have.” 

Miss  Helen  Wood  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  opportunities 
she  finds  at  Teachers  College.  We  hear  that  Miss  Marion  A. 
Manning  is  also  studying  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  and 
Health. 

Miss  Elise  E.  Morel  (1912)  is  making  a good  convalescence  in 
the  hospital  after  a slight  operation.  She  has  been  enjoying  pri- 
vate work  in  New  York  during  the  past  year. 


Misses  Effie  M.  Clem  and  Florence  B.  Illidge  registered  at 
the  Central  Directory  for  Private  work. 


Miss  Harriet  R.  Calkins  (1912)  has  been  in  Boston  recently, 
and  her  hospital  friends  have  enjoyed  occasional  visits  from  her. 

Miss  Inez  Nickerson  (1911)  is  night  nurse  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary. 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Plant  (1912)  is  now  head  nurse  at  the 
Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Conden  has  taken  the  head  nurse  position  of 
the  female  surgical  Out-Patient  Department  and  is  assisting  Dr. 
Robert  Green  in  the  bundaging  class. 
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Miss  Josephine  F.  Drew  (1889);  Miss  Katharine  Penington 
(1896)  have  been  visiting  the  hospital  and  Boston  friends. 

The  Hallowe’en  Party  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  was 
a very  jolly  affair. 

The  Seniors  entertained  the  school  and  its  officers.  Straw 
riders,  Virginia  reels,  bobbing  for  apples,  true  to  the  life  imper- 
sonations kept  the  company  in  a roar  of  laughter. 


IMiss  Mary  D.  Giles  (1913)  has  entered  the  private  nursing 
held. 

Miss  Agnes  Trull  (1Q13)  is  staying  on  in  the  hospital  as  as- 
sistant night  superintendent,  a position  recently  created. 


Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador,  who  has  recently  been  in  the  city,  at 
his  lecture  at  Jordan  Hall,  November  4,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to 
the  Nurses  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paddon  will  continue  on  his  iNfedical  Staff  in  Labrador. 


Those  who  knew  Dr.  Loring  T.  Swaim  when  at  the  Hospital 
will  be  interested  to  hear  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Madeline  Gill 
of  Germantown,  Pa. 

iMiss  Lillian  LI.  Morris  has  returned  to  Boston  for  the 
Winter. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Adelville  (1888)  called  at  the  Hospital  in  No- 
vember, on  her  way  to  New  York. 


Miss  Laura  A.  Beaton,  graduate  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital, and  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  Chlidren’s 
O.  P.  D.,  was  married  on  October  8 to  Mr.  James  Russell.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  expect  to  make  their  home  in  Allston,  Mass. 


Miss  Marion  B.  Dibblee  (Class  1898)  is  taking  the  course  in 
Institutional  Administration. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Morris  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Boston,  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Morris’s 
many  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Diiffie  announce  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Virginia,  on  October  25,  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Duffie,  as  Miss  Susie  Maud  Sisley,  took  a post-graduate  course 
at  our  Training  School. 

Wednesday,  November  12,  The  Beal  Nurses’  Home  and 
Registry,  Inc.,  was  formally  opened.  Its  location  makes  one 
more  valuable  contribution  to  the  Fenway  Region.  The  build- 
ing is  well  equipped  with  all  that  is  modern  and  convenient,  and 
the  furnishing  .is  restful  and  artistic.  The  building  was  open 
from  10  A.M.  to  10  p.M.  for  inspection  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  music,  dancing,  and  refreshments. 


Miss  Lizzie  McKenzie  (1897)  is  now  working  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Pearson  (1885)  who  has  been  farming  in 
Salisbury,  New  Brunswick,  since  leaving  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  Bedford,  passed  through  Boston  recently  on  her  way  to 
New  York. 

Miss  Susan  Holton  (1913)  is  now  working  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  She 
is  specially  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of  occupational  diseases. 


Miss  Carr  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  who  took  Miss 
Miller’s  place  as  Instructor  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital during  her  absence,  is  with  Miss  Beard  of  the  District 
Nurses’  Association,  at  present,  as  instructor. 

Mrs.  Harrison  B-  Webster  (Margaret  I.  Gleason,  Class  1910) 
has  been  in  Boston  recently,  and  warmly  welcomed  by  her  many 
friends. 
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P'ormer  graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  training  school 
may  like  to  know  of  changes  in  the  curriculum  which  promises  a 
more  thorough  course  for  student  nurses  than  has  previously 
been  given.  The  bedside  medical  clinics  have  been  so  interest- 
ing that  this  year  the  house  surgeons  are  giving  surgical  clinics 
to  the  nurses. 

Miss  Miller  is  incorporating  the  instruction  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  with  the  probationers’  preliminary  course.  This 
year  the  senior  lectures  are  being  given  to  the  intermediates  also, 
so  that  after  this  year  the  seniors  can  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  various  special  lines  of  work. 

We  have  another  valuable  opportunity  to  give  nurses  social 
service  experience  in  the  Children’s  Out-Patient  Department. 


MARRIED 

By  Canon  Smith  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Saskatoon,  October  4, 
Ellen  F.  Aikman  to  Frederick  A.  Greene.  Address,  Liberty, 
Saskatoon,  Canada. 

On  Wednesday,  October  15,  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Edith  B.  MacPeake  to  Walter  E.  Morris. 

On  Wednesday,  October  15,  in  West  Medford,  Emma  War- 
ren Millin  (1910)  to  James  Garfield  Clarke. 

On  October  i,  at  Indian  Harbor,  Labrador,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Kirby,  Mina  Gilchrist,  Class  1907,  to  Henry  Locke  Paddon,  M.  R. 
C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  England. 

On  September  16,  Alice  Maud  Hastings  (Class  1910)  to  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson,  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

BIRTH 

On  June  25,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  J.  Marion,  at  Medford, 
Oregon,  a son,  Benjamin  Cartwright. 

DEATH 

In  Boston,  October  10,  after  a lingering  illness  most  patiently 
borne,  Bridget  A.  Quinn,  Class  1896. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Text  Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses.  By 

Amy  E.  Pope.  (Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons-) 

Miss  Pope’s  last  contribution  to  nursing  literature  meets  a 
need  which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers  of  nurses.  She  has 
given  us  a book  which  deals  with  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
about  equal  proportions;  she  has  made  an  admirable  selection  in 
the  material  presented,  and  put  it  in  clear  readable  form.  The 
arrangement  is  logical  and  the  style  and  simplicity  hold  one’s  at- 
tention and  necessitate  a minimum  of  effort  in  grasping  the 
facts.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  schools  which 
want  facts  brought  up-to-date  in  a form  easily  assimilated  by 
pupils. 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly  who  have  not  yet  read  Mary 
Antin’s  “The  Promised  Land”  are  strongly  recommended  to  do 
so. 

It  is  a book  of  great  literary  charm,  is  absorbingly  interesting 
and  will  give  the  reader  a more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
Jewish  immigrants  with  whom  nurses  and  social  workers  are 
constantly  concerned. 

At  a reception  given  recently  at  the  20th  Century  Club  to 
Mary  Antin  (Mrs.  Strabau)  Miss  Antin  spoke  earnestly  in  be- 
half of  the  immigrant,  whom  she  says  is  not  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  but  a soul  possessed  of  indomitable  courage,  perseverance 
and  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship  after  time  and  op- 
portunity are  given  him. 

iMiss  Ida  M.  Cannon’s  book  on  Social  Service,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  published  and  comes  under  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, has  been  recently  issued.  We  have  not  had  time  to  re- 
view it  thoroughly,  but  can  say  that  it  looks  very  attractive  and 
that  it  will  doubtless  be  a valuable  addition  to  social  service  lit- 
erature and  meet  a distinct  need  that  has  been  felt  among  stu- 
dents. The  price  is  $1.50.  We  shall  hope  to  give  a more  ex- 
tended notice  in  the  next  Quarterly. 

Another  book  well  worth  a place  in  every  library  is  “Time 
and  Change,”  by  John  Burroughs. 


